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GEISA MARIA ROCHA 


NEO-DEPENDENCY IN BRAZIL 


HE REIGN OF Braziz’s longest continuous ruler since the 

Second World War is drawing to a close. Elected in 1994, 

Fernando Henrique Cardoso engineered the lifting ofa consti- 

tutional prohibition on Presidential re-election—dating back 
to the foundation of the Brazilian Republic in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury—to roll over his tenure for another four years in 1998. Today, as the 
economic horizon darkens, and he seeks to install a Gore-like succes- 
sor, a historical verdict on the experience sometimes hailed by admirers 
as the equivalent of a tropical social-democracy is approaching. Cardoso 
entered political life as a high-profile critic of ‘dependent development’, 
famous for arguing that, while the bourgeoisie in Brazil was incapable 
of leading a successful programme of independent industrialization, the 
association of national with international capital in the periphery of the 
world system—which he implied was inevitable, short of a social revolu- 
tion—would not lead to convergence of Third World with metropolitan 
societies. It would on the contrary perpetuate deep social and economic 
inequalities, loss of control over the direction of national development, 
and vulnerability to external financial shocks.' Such were the axioms of 
sociologist. What have been the lessons of the politician? 


When Cardoso first set out his theory, Brazil was under a military dic- 
tatorship dedicated to fast growth along import-substitution lines—the 
path set by the Revolution of 1930 that first brought Vargas to power. 
Amidst tough repression, industrialization proceeded at a cracking pace 
behind high tariff barriers through the late sixties and most of the seven- 
ties. From the mid-sixties onwards, however, the pattern of development 
in Brazil diverged in certain crucial aspects from the traditional import- 
substitution road. For this was a period in which the rise of the Eurodollar 
market opened up huge, previously non-existent opportunities for 
governments to recur to rapidly expanding private sources of lending. 
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The Brazilian military could, for the first time since the war, embark on 
a gigantic borrowing spree on world-capital markets, contracting loans 
particularly from core-zone banks—trather than, as in the past, from gov- 
ernments or semi-official lending instttutions—to drive development. 
Indeed, in the midst of a world recession, the Geisel government of 
1974-79 launched an ambitious state-sponsored ISI programme in the 
area of heavy industry, with the declared aim of moving Brazil into the 
status of a developed country before the end of the decade.” 


The onset of record-high real international interest rates after 1980, 
which simply demolished most of the periphery, brought this model 
of debt-driven development to an abrupt end. Pressure from all sectors 
of society soon led the weakened military regime to withdraw to the 
barracks, thus ushering in the ‘New Republic’ in 1985. For a decade, 
as a burgeoning labour movement arose outside a conservative civilian 
establishment, the weak Presidencies of Sarney and Collor attempted to 
revive growth, the first by timid measures of social redistribution, the 
second by preliminary doses of neoliberalism—principally trade liberali- 
zation and deregulation—imposed as a condition for restructuring the 
country’s foreign debt under the Brady Plan.? Neither was able to halt 
ever-accelerating inflation. By the time Collor was impeached and his 
Vice President Itamar Franco took over, prices had exploded into hyper- 
inflation—an increase of over 2,000 per cent in 1994. 


The Plano Real 


It was in these drastically altered conditions that Cardoso carved his 
path to power. Appointed Finance Minister by Franco in May 1993, he 
assembled a tearn of Ivy League technocrats who devised a stabilization 


* See Fernando Henrique Cardoso: especially Empresário industrial e desenvolvi- 
mento econémico no Brasil, Sio Paulo 1964; ‘Hegemonia burguesa e independéncia 
econômica’, ın Celso Furtado, ed., Brusil: Tempos Modernos, Rio de Janetro 1977, As 
Idas ¢ seu lugar, Petrópola 1980; Autoritarismo e democratização, Rio de Janeiro 
1975; and Cardoso and Enzo Faletto, Dependency and Development in Latin America, 
Berkeley 1979. 

2 See Paulo Davidoff Cruz, Dfvida externa e politica econômica: A expenéncia bra- 
sileira nos anos setenta, Sto Paulo 1984, pp 37—40. 

> Geisa Maria Rocha, ‘Redefining the Role of the Bourgeoisie m Dependent 
Capitalist Development Privatization and Liberalization in Brazil’, Latin American 
Perspectives, no. 1, 1994. See also Lincoln Gordon, Braztt's Second Chance: En Route 
toward the First World, Washington, DC 2001, pp. 1745. 
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plan submitted to the President in December 1993. The Plano Real, 
however, was much more ambitious in conception than a mere scheme 
for stabilization. From the outset, its central premise was that only 
by slashing inflation could an attractive investment climate be created 
for foreign investment by multinationals in Brazil, and only massive 
inflows of such productive capital from abroad could provide a new 
and sound basis for long-term domestic growth. Technocratic doc- 
trine held that FDI would perform multiple services to the country: 
it would help finance balance-of-payments deficits, modernize indus- 
trial structures, develop advanced technology, promote productivity 
and boost the international competitiveness of Brazilian exports. In 
fact, a central section of the stabilization plan advocated modernization 
of the economy with the help of foreign capital. To this end, Cardoso 
recommended elimination of the barriers to foreign companies in the 
exploitation of natural resources, and to enable multinational corpora- 
tions to participate in the privatization of strategic state enterprises in 
the infrastructure sector.‘ 


But it was the capacity of the stabilization strategy to restore confidence 
and credibility abroad that would determine the massive inflows of long- 
term productive capital Cardoso’s team expected to attract. It therefore 
encouraged the entry of short-term speculative funds into Brazil, by an 
unprecedented liberalization of the capital account and huge interest- 
rate differentials with the rest of the world, with the aim of rapidly 
increasing foreign-exchange reserves to clinch the success of monetary 
stabilization.) When the new currency, the real, was launched in July 
1994, and with much fanfare pegged at parity with the dollar, Brazil 
already had $40.3 billion in foreign exchange reserves, 70 per cent accu- 
mulated since Cardoso was appointed Finance Minister—suggesting 
that from the start he expected to rely on a steady stream of external 





+ ‘Plano Fernando Henrique Cardoso’, Revista de Economia Polfttea, no. a, April- 
June 1994; Gustavo Franco, ‘A inserção externa e o desenvolvimento’, Revista de 
Economia Politica, no.3, July-September 1998. 

> Paulo Nogueira Batista, Jr, ʻO Plano Real à łuz da experiencia mexicana e argen- 
tina’, Estudos Avançados, no. 18, September-December 1996, p. 13a. Marcio Garcia 
and Marcus Vinicius Valpassos, ‘Capital Flows, Capital Controls, and Currency 
Crisis: The Case of Brazil in the 1990s’, in Felipe Larrain, ed., Capital Flows, 
Capital Controls, and Currency Crises: Latin America in the 1990s, Ann Arbor 2000; 
Nicola Tingas and Paulo Pereira Miguel, ‘Capital Flows and Economic Policy in 
Braz’, in B.N. Ghosh, ed., Global Financial Crisis and Reforms: Cases and Caveats, 
London 2001. 
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finance to help him stabilize the country. Two years later, he was telling 
an interviewer. “We have something that neither Marx nor Weber nor 
anyone else imagined—they couldn’t have done: capital has internation- 
alized rapidly and is available in abundance. Some countries can take 
advantage of this excess of capital, and Brazil is one of them’.* Foreign 
capital became central in a strategy based on an overvalued exchange 
rate and import liberalization, seeking to emulate the initial ‘success sto- 
ries’ of neoliberal stabilization in Mexico and Argentina. 


Intellectual justification for this course of action was in plentiful supply. 
Economist Gustavo Franco, Director of International Affairs at the 
Central Bank between 1994 and 1997 and then its President until 
January 1999, the chief neoliberal ideologue of the regime and architect 
of the overvaluation of the currency, was an ardent proponent of import 
liberalization and the ‘strategic value’ of external deficits. Throughout 
the years of the Plano Real, Franco insisted, in academic papers as well 
as in the media, that since import liberalization increases efficiency, pro- 
ductivity and competitiveness, current-account deficits are a means by 
which ‘foreign savings contribute to economic developmen’. According 
to Bernardo Kucinski, ‘Cardoso considered Franco’s ideas as a kind of 
Copernican Revolution’. Those who criticized this strategy, and warned 
that it would make the economy increasingly vulnerable to interna- 
tional shocks, were labelled by Cardoso and his advisera as so many 
‘catastrophists’, ‘alarmists on duty’, or ‘grave-diggers of the real. The 
President himself coined a nealogism to ridicule anyone who disagreed 
with his policies. They were neobobos—that is, neofools.’ 


First fruits 
On the surface, Cardoso’s confidence in the descent of manna from the 


North was more than vindicated. In net terms, total inflows of foreign 
capital jumped from $14.3 billion in 1994 to $34.2 billion in 1996. 





6 “Para lembrar o que ele escreveu’, interview in Folha de So Paulo, Mais!, 13 
October 1996, pp. 4-5, my translation. 

7 Gustavo Franco, ‘A insercdo externa’; Kucinski, ‘A mídia e o fim da raz4o’, in Ivo 
Lesbaupin, ed., O Desmonte da Nação: Balanço do Governo FHC, Petrópolis 1999; 
‘Para FHC, crftica revela “neobobismo”’, Folha de São Paulo, 25 March 1997. 

* Unless otherwise mdicated, data on balance of payments, foreign debt, levels of 
international reserves and inflows of foreign capital are from Boletim do Banco 
Central do Brasil: www.bcb.gov.br, last checked July 2002. 
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Volatile portfolio investment played a major role in this influx, account- 
ing for some 46.5 per cent in 1993, 58 per cent in 1994, 45.9 per centin - 
1995 and 32.4 per cent in 1996. Later, after Congress removed various 
constitutional impediments to their operations in 1995, massive inflows 
of foreign direct investment by multinational corporations began to 
enter the country. Annual net FDI leapt from $3.9 billion in 1995 to $9.6 
billion in 1996, $17.8 billion in 1997, $26.3 billion in 1998, $29.9 bil- 
lion in 1999, reaching $30.5 billion in 2000. According to UNCTAD, 
the stock of foreign direct investment in Brazil grew from $42.5 billion 
(6 per cent of GDP) in 1995 to $197.7 billion (21.6 per cent of GDP) 
in 1999.9 But throughout the Plano Real, Brazil also relied on inflows 
of short-term speculative funds amounting to a net total of some $23 
billion. To attract this hot money, the government offered investors not 
only one of the world’s highest interest rates, but also the ability to move 
their funds out of the country at any time, through highly advantageous 
tax-exempt mechanisms known as CC5s—bank accounts for non-resi- 
dents with free access to floating exchange rates. Investors were further 
lured with hedge mechanisms, such as exchange-indexed government 
treasury bonds, to insure that they would retain the value of their assets 
when they left. 


Fortified with this barrage of foreign capital, the architects of the Plano 
Real were able, as they had predicted, to keep a tight grip on prices. 
Inflation dropped from a monthly rate of 50 per cent in June 1994 to 
6 per cent by the end of July. From this trampoline, Cardoso vaulted with 
ease into the Presidency in October, winning 54 per cent of the votes in 
the first round. Annual inflation thereafter fell steadily, from 23.29 per 
cent in 1995 to 10.03 per cent in 1996, 4.82 per cent in 1997 and 1.79 
per cent in 1998. Brazil had joined the ranks of the neoliberal achiev- 
ers—Mexico, Chile, Argentina. Trade liberalization, already initiated by 
the Collor administration, played—as intended—a complementary role 


9 World Investnent Report 2001, Geneva 2001, Country Fact Sheet: Brazil. 

æ The CC; facilitated massive capital outflows by both international and domestic 
investors during the financial crises of 1997 ($17.5 billion) and 1998 ($31.2 bil- 
hon): Aurélio, Poupança Externa, p. 22 and Tingas and Miguel, ‘Capital Flows and 
Economic Policy in Brazil, pp. 259—650. Under Resolution 63 ‘caipira’, a hedge 
mechanism used between 95 and 99 to facilitate short-term capital inflows, funds 
could be invested in exchange-indexed public debt while waiting in a domestic bank 
to be lent. See Central Bank's Annual Report, 1998, p. 114. 
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in controlling prices. Between 1990 and 1994, average tariff levels were 
slashed from 32.2 to 14.2 per cent.” 


The result was a dramatic increase in imports, which rose by 52.7 per 
cent in the first six months of the Plan alone, from $13.1 billion in the 
first half of 1994 to $20 billion in the second. The import boom in turn 
was powerfully driven by overvaluation of the currency. As foreign capi- 
tal started to flood into the country, upward pressure on the exchange 
rate was not checked by Gustavo Franco at the Central Bank, who delib- 
erately allowed the currency to appreciate between 20 and 30 per cent in 
real terms. The resulting over-valuation made imports cheaper, operat- 
ing for a time as what critics dubbed a kind of ‘exchange-rate populism’. 
From the start this element in the official package was perceived even by 
some of its admirers as tempting fate. 


Through until at least March 1995, Cardoso’s strategy for recovery 
appeared to have worked wonders. GDP grew 3.4 per cent in the third 
quarter of 1994, 3.5 per cent in the fourth, and 2.8 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1995. Domestic capital enjoyed a sudden windfall of more 
than nine million ‘additional consumers, as an initial effect of monetary 
stabilization was a sharp reduction of absolute poverty. The average real 
wage increased dramatically, particularly for those at the bottom of the 
social pyramid, with the numbers of Brazilians in absolute poverty, in 
official figures, falling from 41.7 per cent of the population (59.4 million 
people) to 33.9 per cent (50.2 million). 


Perverse logic of the model 


Thus, once Cardoso was in power, the question of dependency and devel- 
opment was turned on its head. As President, Cardoso sought explicitly 
to make the Brazilian economy as dependent as possible on the multi- 
nationals and financial institutions of the core in order to develop the 
country. But in doing so, he invited multiple contradictions, which as 
a theoretician he should have foreseen could not but undermine his 
whole project. The first of these was inexorable rise in Brazil's trade defi- 
cit. Imports surged when protectionist barriers were further dropped in 
1994. As Table 1 indicates, Brazilian trade surpluses—still running at 





= Werner Baer, ‘Illusion of Stability. The Brazilian Economy under Cardoso’, World 
Development, no. 10, 2000, p. 1807. 
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$10—15 billion a year in the early nineties—were transformed into sub- 
stantial deficits, rising to some $8.3 billion by 1997. This deterioration 
was a direct product of the Plano Real. For while a pegged exchange rate 
can fight inflation in the short rum, it invites disaster in the long run, 
by undercutting what is already the weak link in the periphery—interna- 
tional competition in manufactures. If an overvalued currency is bane 
enough for the US or Japan, it spells little short of ruin for Brazil or 
Argentina. Once the exchange rate is forced up, as sooner or later the 
peg insures it will be, imports automatically become more competitive, 


TABLE I: Balance of Payments and external debt: 1990-2002 (US$ billions) 


Net Net Gros 
Trade Service Profits & Current Capetal Amort- External 
Erp Imp Balance Balance Interest Dindends Account Account cation Debt 


1993 385 25.2 133 -155 -84 -L9 -05 101 -92 1457 
1994 435 33.1 104 -147 -63 -24 -17 143 -11.0 1482 


1998 S11 57.7 -65 -28.2 -11.9 -7.1 -334 29.7 -335 241.6 
1999 488 492 -12 -25.8 -152  —4.0 -254 173 495 2414 
a000 55.0 55.7 -0.6 -25.4 -15.0 -35 -246 193 -M.6 2368 





Sources: Banco Central do Brasil, Relatório Anai, 1995-2000 and Boletim, May 2001. 


* As of March 2001, and retroactrre to 2000, the Central Bank of Brari! adopted a new method of cal 
culation of the external debt, thus reducmg tts stock by about $40 3 bubon The Bank now exchodes 
intercompany loans, treating them es FDI. According to Celso Pinto, an economic analyst in Folha de 
So Paulo, the Central Bank elimnnated in thos way $16.2 bilhon of the debt stock. An additonal $14.1 
been was also elimmated, perteining to debt already paid by the private sector through the CCss See 
‘A coerencia da dinida que sumiu’, 6 September 2001 In this table, the amount for 2000 w the one 
reported by the Central Bank before the erdunon of intercompany loans 


“ Jarrusty-May 2002 
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and exports less so. Thus from 1995, when the US was forced to revert 
to a high dollar, the real could not help but follow it up. The result was to 
devastate the Brazilian trade balance. In the early 1990s, with the dollar 
and the cruzetro low, exports had increased by 50 per cent. But from 1995 


to 1999, they barely rose at all. 


The combination of a widening trade deficit, and the need to build up 
foreign reserves to protect the overvalued currency against speculative 
attacks, required the support of massive inflows of foreign capital. But 
these in turn led to a dramatic increase in the current-account deficit, 
which of course included interest payments, repatriation of profits and 
dividends of the very capital needed to shore up the real. Thus, as Table 1 
illustrates, the deficit on the current account soared from $1.7 billion in 
1994, when it was 0.3 per cent of GDP, to $33.4 billion in 1998, by which 
time it was 4.25 per cent of GDP, and required $8.9 billion of Brazil's 
reserves to cover the gap between it and net inflows of capital. In 1999, 
after the collapse of the currency, the deficit hit $25.3 billion, or 4.79 per 
cent of GDP, the highest level since 1982 when the foreign-debt crisis 
and the ‘lost decade’ began. In 2000, the deficit was still running at 4.15 
per cent of GDP, rising to 4.61 per cent in 2oo1—rates much higher 
than in Argentina (3.1 and 1.6 per cent), Chile (1.3 and 1.5 per cent), and 
Mexico (3.1 and 2.8 per cent). 


It had become obvious, in other words, that the more inflows of foreign 
capital were required to finance the deficits generated by the Plano Real, 
the larger the deficits themselves became, since foreign capital could 
not but aggravate the negative balances it financed. The result was ever 
greater requirements for new inflows, inaugurating another cycle of for- 
eign indebtedness to meet the country’s external financial obligations. 
Table x shows the enormous transfer of resources in the form of interest, 
amortization, repatriation of profits and dividends that began in 1995, 
and saw Brazil’s foreign debt increase from $148.2 billion in 1994 to 
$241.6 billion in 1998—a $100 bilhon addition during Cardoso’s first 
term. Of this, $145 billion was owed by a private sector encouraged by 
the government to borrow abroad, as domestic interest rates remained 
high in order to increase international reserves and defend the real. If we 
add the total foreign debt to the stock of FDI, Brazil’s external liabilities 
today are an incredible $400 billion. 
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Such an extreme dependence on foreign capital—the current-account 
deficit and amortization of the debt require more than $50 billion a 
year—inevitably made the Brazilian economy highly vulnerable to inter- 
national shocks. For conditions on the world-capital market are obviously 
determined by the players who do most of the business there, and these 
are located in the core. Brazil’s access to overseas funding ultimately 
depended on the demand and supply of capital in the North and, in 
particular, on the cost of borrowing they set. Movements on financial 
markets in the centre are so huge that developments in the periphery are 
dwarfed by them. In practice, this meant that the Brazilian economy was 
at the mercy of international developments triggered by the opportuni- 
ties or dangers facing core investors. 


A chain of shocks 


The result was a series of ever-worsening domestic crises, following the 
same inexorable trajectory—flight of foreign capital from Brazil; impo- 
sition of super-high interest rates and tougher fiscal austerity to attract 
it back; collapse of domestic investment and consumer demand, lead- 
ing to recession; rising unemployment, greater poverty and worsening 
income distribution. The outcome was to bring about a more or less 
continuous fall in the growth of domestic demand, to complement the 
stagnation of overseas demand for the country’s exports. The excruci- 
ating pressures to which the Brazilian economy was subjected by its 
deepening ensnarement in the debt trap ultimately became impossible 
to endure, and the Plano Real collapsed as Brazil’s fundamental incapac- 
ity to determine its access to world capital-markets, no matter what it 
did, became clear. 


In the euphoria of 1994, as Cardoso crushed inflation and coasted to 
electoral triumph, few paid much attention to the North. But in the 
United States, the Federal Reserve was doubling interest rates, from 3 to 
6 per cent in twelve months. The result was a world bond-market crash, 
and the collapse of the Mexican peso at the end of the year. This was to 
be the first sign that Cardoso and his economic team could only halt out- 
flows of short-term speculative capital by sacrificing development. The 
Central Bank lost $9.8 billion of foreign reserves between the fourth 
quarter of 1994 and the first quarter of 1995, as net capital inflows 
were insufficient to finance the current-account deficit, and suffered the 
first speculative attack on the currency in March 1995 after a clumsily 
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implemented mini-devaluation.” The cornerstone of its defence of the 
real was an increase of interest rates from 42.4 to a stratospheric 64.8 
per cent in the first half of 1995, provoking an immediate economic 
recession and ending the consumption boom the currency had initially 
triggered. Alarmed by the Mexican crisis and its repercussions through- 
out Latin America, the US reversed direction and lowered interest rates 
from summer 1995 through early 1996, helping to ease the situation. 
International confidence was restored when the Brazilian Congress 
bowed to pressure from Cardoso and amended the Constitution to accel- 
erate privatization. Foreign reserves shot back up from $29 billion in 
April to $51.8 billion in December 1995. Danger had been averted. 


Two years later it returned, in more menacing form. In early 1997 the 
US Federal Reserve raised interest rates again as the first step in a tra- 
ditional anti-inflationary round, setting off panic and capital flight in 
Thailand, and then throughout East Asia. In October the nipple effects 
of the Asian financial crisis struck Brazil: $17.5 billion fled the country 
and $8.5 billion of foreign reserves were spent defending the rea! against 
the speculative attacks.” Interest rates were again jacked up, from 2a 
to 43 per cent, to reverse outflows of foreign capital, and the fiscal 
screw tightened with a wage freeze and job cuts in the state sector, 
throwing the economy into recession and increasing unemployment. 
But once more international capital responded well: foreign reserves 
rose from $51 billion in December 1997 to a historic high of $74 billion 


the following April 


Then came the Russian default in August 1998, and the plunge on Wall 
Street that autumn: Brazil’s foreign reserves were slashed in half to 
defend the real, in just two months. Interest rates went back up to 49.75 
per cent in September in a desperate attempt to staunch a haemorrhage 
of speculative funds, which reached $31.2 billion by the end of the year. 
This time international confidence was only restored—temporarily— 
when the US orchestrated an JMF bail out of $41.5 billion to postpone 
the now inevitable collapse of the currency till after Washington had 
made sure of Cardoso’s re-election in October“ Predictably, however, 
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the IMF’s intervention exacerbated the underlying situation. The Fund 
represents above all lenders from the leading financial institutions of 
the core, and is first and foremost concerned that they get their money 
back, while also seeking to remake the world in the American image 
through the enforcement of neoliberal policies. As Joseph Stiglitz has 
recently reminded us, when the IMF comes in to bail out a Third World 
economy, it virtually always calls for austerity, to force a deflation that 
will enable the country to earn foreign exchange and run a government 
surplus, in order to pay back its debts. It does everything possible to 
prevent a reflation of demand to raise employment and alleviate popu- 
lar suffering, since this would tend to make for bigger government and 
public-sector deficits. Needless to say, the US and other core economies 
do exactly what the IMF forbids when they go into recession. 


In Brazil, the reckoning was not long in coming. A ferocious specu- 
lative attack on the real in mid-January 1999, with billions of dollars 
a day pouring out of the country, forced the government to abandon 
the defence of the currency and allow it to float on world markets. 
The exchange-rate anchor that had been the centrepiece of the Plano 
Real was blown away, and with it $50 billion in foreign reserves wasted 
on its defence since August. After the adoption of a flexible exchange 
rate on January 15, the currency plummeted, losing over two-fifths 
of its value against the dollar The premises of Cardoso’s economic 
strategy lay in ruins. 


Downward spiral 


But for a year, Brazil enjoyed a temporary respite from its troubles, as 
the Federal Reserve lowered interest rates dramatically, to ward off the 
effects of the Asian financial crisis and prop up the US stock market. 
After failing to grow at all in 1998 and 1999, on the back of devalu- 
ation Brazilian GDP growth leapt to 4.4 per cent in 2000. Yet by the 
summer of that year, Wall Street was in sharp decline, bringing to an 
end the American boom of the nineties, and setting off a recession that 
has still not ended. The economies of Europe, Japan and East Asia fol- 
lowed the US downwards. When the core sneezed, Brazil could hardly 


avoid falling sick. 
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Up to this point, a generally favourable international economic environ- 
ment had encouraged expectations that, despite sporadic difficulties, 
the country would eventually embark on sustained growth, and foreign 
investors had responded well to Cardoso’s fiscal policies. But from late 
2000, as Brazil was hit by a series of international shocks—+he dete- 
riorating global conjuncture, looming default in Argentina, a domestic 
energy crisis triggered by investment cuts and a misbegotten priva- 
tization programme—the inflow of foreign capital contracted sharply 
and the currency fell further. The government responded by raising 
interest rates again in early 2001, and begging the IMF for further 
support to restore the confidence of international financial markets. In 
August 2001 a new fifteen-month Stand-By Agreement was signed with 
the IMF, to the tune of $15 billion, with an immediate tranche of $5 
billion to bolster foreign reserves—conditional on an increase of the pri- 
mary budget surplus from 3 per cent of GDP in 2000, to 3.35 in 2001 
and 3.5 in 2002." 


This package temporarily rallied the bond markets, amidst a perception 
among analysts and policy-makers that Brazil had successfully ‘decou- 
pled’ from the Argentine crisis. In Buenos Aires the government of 
Fernando de la Rúa, unable to implement further draconian austerity 
measures to secure its own rescue by the IMF, was toppled by violent 
mass protests. Argentina defaulted on its $150 billion foreign debt in 
December 2001 and in January finally abandoned the strait-jacket of con- 
vertibility that had devastated the country’s exports, particularly since the 
Brazilian devaluation of 1999. But the celebration in Cardoso’s entourage 
and international financial circles that Brazil had escaped Argentina’s 
fate was premature. The economy deteriorated markedly in 2001. GDP 
growth fell from 4.4 per cent in 2000 to 1.5 per cent. Even with the seal 
of IMF approval, the influx of foreign capital dropped by a third with the 
slowdown of the American economy, following September 11.” 


By the end of 2001, FDI was down to $22 billion. Despite a primary 
surplus that actually exceeded the IMF target, the real had lost 44 per 
cent of its value between January and October; foreign-exchange-indexed 
debt had to be sold to facilitate its roll-over, interest rates were hoisted 
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once again. The result was a further escalation of the internal public 
debt, which rose from 49.4 to 53.3 per cent of GDP—R$563 to R$661 
billion—and of the operational deficit, which jumped from 4.5 to 8 per 
cent of GDP in 2001. If the depth of the slow-down and scale of devalu- 
ation cut imports, generating the first-ever trade surplus since the Plano 
Real was proclaimed, there was no improvement of note in the current 
account. Earnings of $2.6 billion on the trade balance were dwarfed by 
Brazil’s debt-service obligations. The unsustainability of Cardoso’s neo- 
liberal model had never been so plain. 


Roots of the crisis 


Today, as in 1999, establishment analysts blame the present crisis on 
domestic political constraints—uncertainty as to whether Cardoso can 
shoe in his lacklustre successor José Serra in the October elections. But 
Its roots lie much deeper, in the fundamental strategy of dependent 
development adopted during Cardoso’s double presidency. In 1998 and 
early 1999, international financial markets understood this very well . 
and fled. They were aware of the extreme fragility of Brazil’s financial 
situation, since the stratospheric interest rates needed to prop up the 
currency could only lead to a dramatic rise in the servicing costs of the 
domestic public debt. Investors thus had every reason to fear that the 
government might be unable to keep up interest payments and be forced 
to ‘restructure’ (ie: default on) its domestic debt, with knock-on effects on 
its dollar-denominated debt. Their apprehensions persist today. Whoever 
wins the election in October 2002 will inherit a grave financial crisis, 
the fruit of eight years of Cardoso’s ultra-neoliberal mismanagement 


of the economy. 


The public deficit that the IMF insists be reduced is not fiscal, but mon- 
etary. As even the Economist noted in its Survey of Brazil in 1999: ‘Strip 
out Interest payments on the government debt, and the public-sector 
deficit has remained below 1 per cent of GDP a year’. In 1995 the public 
sector had a primary surplus (ie: before adding debt service to expendi- 
ture) of 0.36 per cent of GDP, but an operational deficit of 4.88 per cent 
as interest expenditures reached 5.24 per cent. In 1996, the primary bal- 
ance moved to a deficit of 0.09 per cent of GDP, the result of a massive 
bail out of domestic private banks to the tune of R$20.8 billion through 
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PROER, Cardoso’s programme for strengthening the national financial 
system through mergers and acquisitions; in the same year interest pay- 
ments were 3.66 per cent of GDP. By 1998, the deficit had climbed to 
8.02 per cent, consisting entirely of interest payments. 


Although the bulk of the public debt is internal, an increasing pro- 
portion of it has come to be owned—directly or indirectly—by foreign 
investors, receiving interest payments at the domestic overnight rate. 
Moreover, to secure its roll-over after the Asian and Russian crises, about 
a third of this debt, paid at the overnight rate, is now indexed to the 
dollar. According to the IMF, by May 2002 over three-quarters of the 
domestic public debt was linked either to the overnight interest rate or to 
the exchange rate. Even more problematic has been the Central Bank’s 
use of bonds to regulate the financial markets and facilitate monetary 
policy, which ensures that large-scale inflows of foreign capital become 
one of the most important forces behind the rise of the internal public 
debt—the more external funds are converted into reais, the more the 
government sells treasury bonds to withdraw part of the money in cir- 
culation, to avoid an excess of liquidity. The growth of the public deficit 
is thus just one more consequence of the external vulnerability of the 
Brazilian economy. 


Securing the primary surplus 


Notwithstanding the evidence, neoliberal ideologues continue to main- 
tain that the origin of the deficit is fiscal, and Cardoso has clung to the 
Washington Consensus’s first commandment fiscal discipline, ‘which 
typically implies a primary surplus of several percentages of GDP’*— 
intended, of course, to offset the impact of interest payments on the 
public deficit and restore the confidence of foreign and domestic inves- 
tors in the ability of the government to honour its financial obligations. 
From the beginning, the Plano Real’s ‘other’ anchor was designed to 
be fiscal: a commitment to slash public expenditures and raise reve- 
nues, where necessary by major constitutional amendments—reforms 
of the civil service and pension systems to cut personnel and retirement 
benefits, and privatization of strategic state enterprises in the infra- 
structure and service sectors. Cardoso was able to mobilize Congress 
to restore creditors’ confidence with these austerity packages after the 
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speculative attacks on the real. But it was only after the collapse of the 
currency, when the IMF took control of economic policy-making as a 
condition for the 1998 bail out, that large primary surpluses began to 
be generated above and beyond IMF targets, through indiscriminate 
tax Increases and cuts in essential public investment, legitimated by a 
Law of Fiscal Responsibility (May 2000). Taxation jumped from 28 per 
cent of GDP in 1995 to 34 per cent in 2001, the highest level in Latin 
America—comparative figures for Argentina are 22—24 per cent, and for 
Mexico 14—16 per cent. 


The dramatic increase in tax collection in Brazil is explained by a rise in 
both direct taxation, hitting the working and middle classes, and indirect 
taxation, which weighs heavily on the competitiveness of national prod- 
ucts, at home and abroad. The social impact of indirect taxation on goods 
and services transactions is also highly regressive. Thus while families 
that have a monthly income of up to two minimum wages lose 26.48 per 
cent of their income in indirect taxation, families whose income is above 
30 monthly minimum wages lose only 7.34 per cent. This is ina country 
where a basic food-basket costs 9.81 per cent of the monthly disposable 
income of families with up to two minimum wages, but only 1.48 per 
cent of higher income groups. In 2001, the CPMF, PIS and COFINS, 
taxes not shared with states and municipalities, corresponded to 38 per 
cent of total gross federal-government revenues, and the income tax 
to 33 per cent.*° This increase, needless to say, did not go to improve 
public services, the major victims of fiscal adjustment—as the deteri- 
orating state of infrastructure, health, education and public safety in 
Brazil clearly show—but to foot the bill presented by finance capital, the 
major beneficiaries of Cardoso’s eight years of neoliberalism. 


With this fiscal pressure, the government was able to produce the 
requisite primary surpluses to differentiate itself in the eyes of foreign 
investors from an irrecuperable Argentina: R$31.1 billion (3.2 percent 
of GDP) in 1999; R$38.2 billion (3.5 per cent) in 2000, and R$43.6 bil- 
lion (3.7 per cent). But these still covered only half the interest payments 
on a public debt that continued to grow remorselessly, from 28.1 per 
cent of GDP (R$192 billion) when Cardoso came to power in 1994 to 
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56 per cent by May of this year (R$708.5 billion). By any measure, Brazil 
is now one of the most severely indebted countries in Latin America—its 
ratio of foreign debt to exports (437 in 1999, 366 in 2000 and 336 in 
2001) placing it behind only Argentina (524, 473 and 452) and Nicaragua 
(781, 707, and 706).* The IMF’s World Economic Outlook for 2002 
reveals that between 1996 and 2000 Brazil’s overall interest payments 
amounted to 8 per cent of GDP and 20.5 per cent of total public expendi- 
ture. No other Latin American nation covered in its survey—Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela—equalled these figures: 
the average public-debt burden of these countries was 2.6 per cent of 
GDP and 10.9 per cent of total public expenditure. The IMF itself, 
despite media-targeted apologias for its disciplined pupil, has pointedly 
warned the Cardoso government of the vulnerabilities of the Brazilian 
economy. In June of this year, after acceding to the pleas for the release 
of further funds, Anne Krueger, the First Deputy Managing Director 
stated: ‘Over the medium term, the authorities will need to continue to 
work to reduce Brazil’s large external borrowing requirements and the 
borrowing requirements of the public sector, as well as to reduce the 
large share of the public debt that is contracted at floating rates or linked 


to the exchange rate.’* 
Balance sheet: denationalization 


What, then, is the balance sheet of Cardoso’s eight years in office, during 
which the theorist and critic of dependent development has enjoyed 
wider powers than any elected ruler of the past half-century? Is Brazil 
today less dependent than when he entered the Presidential Palace? Has 
it achieved more development than under his predecessors? The record 
can be considered from two angles: national and social. Cardoso prom- 
ised voters that his programme, associating domestic and international 
capital in a common effort to modernize the nation, would enhance 
Brazil's real independence as a major regional power in the global econ- 
omy, and bring its citizens a greater degree of social progress and justice 
than they had ever known before. What have been the results? 


The basic gamble on which the Plano Real rested—Brazil’s ability, if 
the right conditions were created, to attract unprecedented amounts 
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of foreign capital—was not a miscalculation. Table 2 shows that FDI 
expanded dramatically in Brazil, above all between 1996 and 2000, as 
the country displaced Mexico as the most important magnet for overseas 
investment in Latin America. What drew this wave of international capi- 
tal into the country? Privatization of state enterprises, and mergers and 
acquisitions, were two key attractions. Between 1996 and April 2002, 
$30.9 bilion of FDI went into the purchase of privatized state com- 
panies in the electricity, telecommunications, gas, financial and other 
sectors—a figure that would be higher if transactions financed with 
Brazilian resources were included, as the BNDES (National Bank of 
Economic and Social Development) has financed many foreign acqui- 
sitions of privatized state firms at very low interest rates through a 


TABLE 2: Brazil: FDI inflows 1990-2002 (billions of US dollars) 








Total inflows Partiapation m Fmanang of Gross fired 

Net Privatrratian œnrent accourt capital formation 

(36 of mflows) (% of mflows) (% of GDP) 

at 2000 prices 

1990 0.6 — — 20.7 

1991 0.6 -— — 18.1 

1992 1.4 — — 18.4 

1993 0.7 - 120 6 19,3 

1994 1.8 — 116.8 20.7 

1995 3.9 — 24.0 205 

1996 9.6 23 43.1 19.3 

1997 17.8 5.2 51.1 19.9 

1998 26,3 6.1 77.0 19.6 

1999 29.9 8.7 119.7 189 

2000 30.5 7.0 1239 18.8 
2001 22.6" 10 107.6 - 
2002™ 66 02 81.0™ - 
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Sources Banco Central do Braml, Relatério Arual, 1995-2000 Figures for current account financing 
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presidential decree of 24 May 1997. For its part, the government claims 
to have received total revenues of nearly $90 billion from its auction of 
public assets.” 


But the consequences of this influx have not been those its architects 
expected. For most overseas investors, responding to the incentives 
offered them, have not geared their strategies to building new plants, so 
expanding production and boosting employment, but rather to acquir- 
ing existing ones, either by taking over private firms or buying up state 
enterprises put on the auction block. The evidence suggests, in fact, 
that the updating of dependent development by its theoretician has 
led more to the destruction of local capital than its association with 
international capital. 


The extent of the denationalization of the economy via the privatization 
of state enterprises can be gauged from the degree of ownership 
acquired by foreign capital in these forms. Between 1995 and 1998 
FDI accounted for 42.1 per cent of the accumulated value of privatiza- 
tions. The figures would be even higher, if subsequent sales of their 
shares by Brazilian partners were included—as for example, in the case 
of the state phone company Telebras, where the original foreign stake 
was 66.7 per cent, but Globo and Bradesco then disposed of their share 
to Telecom Italia. Where necessary, the Cardoso regime has actively 
assisted this displacement of domestic capital: in 1999, for instance, 
the BNDES advanced half the purchase price ($360 million) of the São 
Paulo energy company CESP-Tiet@ to the American Company AES, cut- 
ting out the Brazilian group Votorantim controlled by Antônio Ermírio 
de Moraes, once described by a US scholar as a ‘one-man national bour- 
geoisie’. At least R$7.5 billion will be returned to both foreign and local 
companies by the national treasury, over time, in the form of reduced 
taxation, and the difference between the minimum price and the actual 
amount paid. Further generous incentives are now being extended by 
the BNDES to the privatized electricity sector in the wake of the energy 
crisis, and the government has allowed the companies ‘special’ price 
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increases as compensation for the rationing period, hitting working and 
middle-class consumers as well as national industry. 


Mergers and acquisitions of private firms have been equally central to 
the restructuring of the Brazilian economy promoted by Cardoso, and 
have operated as the other mechanism of denationalization. A recent 
study shows that between 1995 and 1999 there were 1,233 mergers and 
acquisitions in which multinational corporations acquired control or 
participation in Brazilian industries—the devaluation of the real since 
1999 making such purchases cheaper. A KPMG survey reveals that 70 
per cent of all acquisitions in Brazil during the same period were under- 
taken by multinationals, to the tune of some $50 billion of FDI inflows. 
Rapid import liberalization and sky-high interest rates have been the 
most important factors in the displacement of local capital, forcing large 
numbers of Brazilian firms, including major industrial groups, either to 
close down, ally with or sell out to multinationals. 


Foreign acquisitions were particularly intense in such variegated sectors 
as autoparts, banks, steel, food, drinks, dairy products, hygiene and 
cleaning, electronics and chemicals. Between 1995 and 2000, many 
a traditionally powerful Brazilian trust disappeared: Metal Leve of the 
Mindlin family was bought out by the German firm Mahle, the autoparts 
concern Cofap by the Italian Magneti Morelli, the steel company Villares 
by the Spanish Sidenor, while in the banking sector, Excel Economico 
was picked up by the Banco de Bilbao, Garantia by Crédit Suisse, 
Bamerinduis by HSBC, Real by the Dutch ABM-Amro. Such local 
brand names as Arisco, Pullman, Lacta, Aymore, Cica or Café Pil§o in 
the food industry have disappeared, annexed respectively by Goldman 
Sachs, Bunge International, Philip Morris, Danone and Sara Lee: in 
the electrodomestic, supermarket and clothing sectors, it has been the 
same story—Arno, Eldorado, Pão de Açucar and Renner falling to the 
French firms Seb, Carrefour, Casino and J. C. Penney. As Veja, an 
unflagging supporter of Cardoso’s regime, puts it ‘The history of capital- 
ism has seen very few transfers of control as intense as this, over a 
short period of time.’ 


A select group of Brazilian interests, industrial and financial, have at 
the same time acquired monopoly positions in association with foreign 
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capital during the course of the privatization process. An outstanding 
case is the largest Brazilian private group, Steinbruch, which bought a 
majority stake in the profitable state mining giant, Vale do Rio Doce, 
in partnership with overseas capital and financial support from the 
American NationsBank. Odebrecht and Mariani in petrochemicals, 
Vicunha in steel, and Bradesco, Itau and Bozanno in the financial 
sector, are similar representatives of a newly internationalized bourgeoi- 
sie that has profited hugely from the privatization programme.” But 
these are the exceptions that do not outweigh the rule. Displacement 
of local by foreign capital, rather than association with it, has been the 
hallmark of the Plano Real. 


Modernization? 


How far has this denationalization been compensated by a productive 
modernization of the Brazilian economy? The import-intensive service 
sector offers one answer. In the late nineties this was the principal 
magnet for foreign capital—its share of total FDI increasing from 43.4 
per cent ($18.4 billion) in 1995 to 76.6 per cent between 1996 and 
February 2002, or $97.3 billion of the $127 billion invested in Brazil in 
these years. The typical upshot of the deregulation and privatization of 
electricity and telecommunications, and the unleashing of a torrent of 
acquisitions and mergers, was abandonment of local research and devel- 
opment for intra-company technological imports. The bill for capital 
goods from abroad jumped from $7.5 billion in 1994 to $14.8 billion in 
2001, and for intermediate goods from $15.6 to $27.3 billion for the same 
years. Since Telebras was privatized in 1998, multinationals have been 
importing 97 per cent of the components required to upgrade Brazil’s 
antiquated phone system, as the government, to cajole the new owners, 
backed down from its initial demand that they utilize at least 35 per cent 
of national products. The price-tag for electronic components alone— 
especially chips—reached $5 billion in 2000. As one economist has 
remarked: ‘While the consumption pattern of information technology in 
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the developed countries was diffused in Brazil in the nineties, there was 
an undeniable regression in production.’” 


The strategy of foreign corporations in Brazil has been perfectly rational; 
however, it has exposed the error of relying on multinationals to perform 
the role of leading agents of national development. ECLAC economist 
Michael Mortimore’s case study of FDI in Brazil’s service sector shows 
that the major goal of multinationals is usually to gain access to the 
national market, not to maximize export, let alone employment, and 
is achieved primarily by purchasing existing assets, not creating new 
ones. Assessing attempts by Latin American governments to convert 
FDI into an engine of growth, he concludes: ‘While the objectives 
of corporate strategies were for the most part met, the growth and 
development goals of the host countries were not.’ Rubens Ricupero, 
Secretary-General of UNCTAD, echoes him: ‘the commercial objectives 
of TNCs and the development objectives of host economies do not 
necessarily coincide’. 


In the case of the automotive and autoparts industries, Ricupero notes 
that major national enterprises known for their capacity for technologi- 
cal innovation—Metal Leve, Freios Varga, Cofap—suffered immediate 
degradation after being sold to multinationals. Here the coefficient of 
import penetration rose from 8 per cent in 1993 to 25 per cent in 1996. 
The story has been the same in the telecommunications and computer 
sectors, where multinationals have largely suspended local research and 
development and transferred engineers from labs to marketing, pro- 
duction, sales and technical assistance. In these conditions, Ricupero 
comments, ‘it is not surprising that the coefficient of import penetration 
jumped from 29 per cent in 1993 to 70 per cent in 1996’. Another study 
has found that between 1994 and 1997, local production of capital goods 
fell overall by 10 per cent. Denationalization, in other words, has been 
accompanied by a real measure of deindustrialization.»9 
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Meanwhile, Brazil’s exports remain concentrated in traditional com- 
modities—agricultural, agroindustrial and mineral—and the country 
has been unable to increase its share in world-manufacturing exports. 
A recent UNCTAD study shows that between 1980 and 1997, Brazil's 
share in world exports of manufactures remained the same, 0.7 per cent, 
and, significantly, that its share in world manufacturing value-added 
(income) fell from 2.9 per cent to 2.7 percent. Comparatively, while 
Chile and Mexico were able to increase manufacturing exports during 
the same period, 0.0 to 0.1 per cent and 0.2 to 2.2 per cent, respectively, 
Chile’s value-added remained the same, 0.2 per cent, and Mexico’s fell 
from 1.9 to 1.2 per cent.” 


With the exception of East Asian countries—Korea, Taiwan and, of 
course, Japan, which successfully achieved a rapid expansion of tech- 
nology and skill-intensive exports—none of the developing countries 
that have rapidly liberalized trade and investment in the past two 
decades have achieved a significant increase in their share of world- 
manufacturing income, as their exports continue to be concentrated in 
resource-based, labour-intensive products. As the same UNCTAD report 
notes: ‘While the share of developed countries in world-manufacturing 
exports fell between 1980 and 1997, their share in world-manufac- 
turing income rose significantly. In other words, 1n relative terms, 
industrial countries appear to be trading less but earning more in 


manufacturing activity.’ 


Most significant of all, despite the huge inflow of foreign capital to the 
country under Cardoso, the rate of fixed-capital investment in Brazil 
has been miserable—well below the level of the supposedly disastrous 
eighties, when it ran at some 22.1 per cent of GDP. By contrast, as Table 
2 indicates, in 1999, when FDI hit an all-time peak of $30 billion, it 
was no more than 18.9 per cent. There has been nothing accidental 
about this. The extra-high interest rates needed to attract foreign lend- 
ers, so as to cover the current account and keep up the real, depressed 
domestic investment from the start. In fact, if we compare Brazil with 
Argentina, Chile and Mexico, the three other Latin American countries 
where privatizations, mergers and acquisitions went furthest, the rate 
of investment in 1980 was 27.8 per cent in Brazil, 28.8 in Argentina, 
19.8 in Chile and 24.2 in Mexico. Between 1997 and 2000, by contrast, 
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the annual average rate was 20.5 per cent in Brazil, 19.1 in Argentina, 
22.3 in Chile and 21.6 in Mexico. In other words, in every country 
except Chile, there has been a marked decline in rates of investment 
compared to levels prior to the debt crisis. ECLAC’s comment speaks 
for itself: 


The instability of external financing has had a discouraging effect on invest- 
ment. This is undoubtedly one of the reasons why the investment rate 
remains below pre-debt-crisis levels. The dechme in the investment coef. 
ficient compared to the 19708 has been more pronounced in the larger 
countries, since these also have greatest exposure to private capital flows ¥ 


The modernization of the Brazilian economy under the leadership of 
multinationals has not promoted higher rates of capital accumulation 
nor greater international competitiveness. The large trade surpluses 
the country badly needs, even after two rounds of devaluations in 
1999 and 2001, are wanting. Will multinationals continue to finance 
current-account deficits they themselves help to produce, apparently 
their principal task during Cardoso’s double presidency? The exhaustion 
of privatizations in Brazil, and the deteriorating economic environment 
in the North, suggest that this role may be coming to an end. From 
$30.5 billion in 2000, FDI is expected to fall to perhaps $r7 billion 
this year—hence the urgency of the Stand-by Agreement with the IMF, 
and accelerated drawing down of its credit-line. But as in the case of 
Argentina—where FDI cascaded from $22.6 to $3.5 billion in the space 
of two years—once confidence weakens, foreign capital can abandon any 


country to its fate virtually overnight. 
Social record 


What, finally, of the most important test of all—the indices of social 
progress under Cardoso’s rule? Eagerly associating himself with Clinton 
and Blair as a companion spirit in the South, Cardoso—who in the eight- 
ies had spoken of himself as a social-democrat, and headed a party (the 
PSDB) calling itself such—preferred the vaguer recipes of the Third Way 
once in power. Few have many illusions in the Anglo-American versions 
of this nostrum, now widely discredited in its homelands. In the very dif- 
ferent conditions of Brazil, has it acquired more substance? 


—_————_ 
* ECLAC: Statistical Yearbook for Latin America and the Caribbean 2001, February 
2002, P. 77; Globalization and Development, May 2002, p. 148. 
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Table 3 compares the rates of growth and industrialization under 
Kubitschek and the ‘miracle’ years of military rule, with those under 
Cardoso. The contrast is arresting. In the former, GDP per capita grew 
at an average rate of 6.1 per cent between 1957-61 and 8.4 per cent 
between 1968-73, whereas between 1995 and 2001 Cardoso’s neoliberal 


experiment delivered an average growth of GDP of 2.4 per cent, and per 
capita of just 1.0 per cent 


TABLE 3: Growth rates 1958—61, 1968-73 and 1995-2001 





Agriculture Industry Services GDP GDP per cap 





1957 4.6 99 83 77 45 
1958 —2.2 21.4 5.9 10.8 7.6 
1959 2.1 16.0 8.1 9.8 6.6 
1960 135 72 100 9.4 6.2 
1961 5.7 11.6 11.7 8 6 5.6 
1968 4,4 133 - 11.2 81 
1969 3:7 12.1 - 9.0 6.8 
1970 1.0 10 3 ~ 88 5.8 
1971 114 14.3 - 13.3 10.2 
1972 4.1 13.3 - 11.7 87 
1973 3.5 15.0 - 14.0 10.8 
1995 4.1 19 4.5 4.2 28 
1996 4,1 3.7 19 Z7 1.2 
1997 02 58 27 3,3 1.9 
1998 1.9 —1.4 1.1 0.1 -12 
1999 7.4 -1.6 1.9 08 -05 
2000 3.0 5.0 39 44 30 
2001 51 15 7 15 02 


NN a a aum auam 


Sources for 1957-61, Lincoln Gordon, Brazifs Second Chance, Washmgton, DC 
2001, Pp 37, 45 For 1968-73, Werner Baer, Ths Brazilian Economy, Growth and 
Development, New York 1989, p 81; figures for services are not available. For 
1995-2001 Banco Central do Braml, Relatório Anua! 1996—2000, IPEA, Boletim 


ds Conyuntura DO 57, Apol 2002. 


Comparing not periods but countries, the results are also striking. Of the 
four main neoliberal experiments in Latin America, Brazil certainly did 
better than Argentina, where the model eventually collapsed, yielding 
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overall figures of 0.9 and —o.3 per cent. But it did markedly leig weil than - 
the other two stars of neoliberalism: Chile registered GDP growth of.4.8 - 
and per capita of 3.4 per cent, Mexico 3.1 and 1.4 per cent. More starkly 
still, under the successive impact of the Russian crisis, the collapse of 
the Plano Real in 1999, and initial contagion from the Argetitine crisis 
of 2001, per capita income in Brazil fell in dollar terms from $4,940 
in 1997 to $2,920 in 2001—a regression to the levels of the 19803; 
while GDP itself dropped from $807 billion to $503 billion, demoting 
the country from its rank as the eighth largest economy in the world, and 
placing Mexico as the first in Latin America in total economic output, 
with a GDP in 2001 of $618 billion.” 


The inevitable consequence of such sluggish long-term growth, as 
elsewhere in Latin America, has been massive urban unemployment. 
According to official figures, which systematically underestimate the 
real rate, open unemployment rose from 4.6 per cent in 1995 to 7.6 per 
cent in 1998 and 1999, and 9 per cent by March 2000.3 Other estimates 
reckon that open unemployment in Sao Paulo, the industrial heartland 
of Brazil, rose from 13.2 per cent in 1995 to 19.3 in 1999, and reached 
20.4 per cent in May 2002, higher than the official 17.4 per cent reported 
for Argentina in 2001 just before its collapse. This social failure has 
been a direct result of the massacre of small and medium enterprises, 
under the twin pressures of very high interest rates and sweeping trade 
liberalization. Such unemployment figures reveal a depth of social exclu- 
sion that does much to explain the rise of urban violence in Brazil during 
the Cardoso presidency. The latest data show that Brazil has climbed the 
ranks of Latin American countries for homicides to near the very top, 
with a coefficient of 19.12 per 100,000 inhabitants in 1992 rising to no 
less than 26.18 today. 


If we turn to education, Cardoso has made some progress in reducing 
illiteracy in Brazil, according to official definitions, from 18.3 per cent of 
the population in 1990 to 14.7 per cent in 2000; although some 18 mil- 
lion Brazilians still cannot read or write and the average number of years 





P ECLAC, Preliminary Overview, aoor, p. 8a, J. P. Morgan, Emerging Markets: 
Economic Indicators, April 2002. 

® Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatísticas (IBGE, the government's statistics 
Institute), Pesquisa Mensal de Emprego, www.ibge.gov.br 

4 Departamento Intersindical de Estatísticas e Estudos Socio-Econémicos: 
www.dieese.org.br, for Argentina, ECLAC, Preliminary Overview, 2001, p. 30. 
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of schooling of the economically active population is only 5.5, putting 
Brazil alongside Guatemala and Nicaragua. Argentina, Chile, and even 
Mexico come off much better, with illiteracy rates of 3.1, 4.3, and 9.0 
respectively, and much higher average number of years of schooling: 
10.1, 9.0 and 7.4. Infant mortality has also fallen, from 38.4 per cent 
in 1994 to 29.6 per cent in 2000, to the credit of the regime. But the 
Northeast, the poorest region of the country, continues to suffer from 
the appallingly high rate of 44 per cent. If infant mortality in Argentina 
and Chile is lower, 24.3 and 14 per cent, in Mexico it is higher than in 
Brazil, at 34.0 per cent. Set against these modest gains are the reverses 
of Cardoso’s second term. Between 1999 and 2001 average real wages 
fell ro per cent, and government researchers themselves estimate that by 
1999 absolute poverty had increased to 34.1 per cent of the population, 
some 53 million people, with another 22.6 million, or 14.5 per cent of the 
population, condemned to indigence. If Brazil does not compare well in 
these respects with Argentina or Chile (19.7 and 4.8, and 20.6 and 5.7 
per cent), absolute poverty is more widespread in Mexico, 46.9 per cent 
ın 1998, and indigence stands at 18.5 per cent.” 


Lastly, what of income distribution? Despite claims by Cardoso and his 
economic team that currency stabilization was the best social policy, ine- 
quality remains one of the most scandalous in the world—the countries 
with the four highest Gini coefficients are, in rank order, Nicaragua, 
Brazil, South Africa and Malawi. As Table 4 illustrates, in 1999 the rich- 
est 10 per cent of the population enjoyed 47.4 per cent of the national 
income and the poorest 40 per cent a mere 8.1 per cent. 


In fact, the neoliberal model in Latin America has increased inequality 
everywhere, the Gini coefficients in Argentina, Chile and Mexico all 
rising through the nineties. But according to ECLAC, in 1999 Brazil 
was the only country in Latin America in which more than half of the 





» Illiteracy rates: ECLAC, Statistical Yearbook 2001, p. 41; years of schooling, ECLAC, 
Globalization and Development, May 2002, p 303; IBGE, Censo Demografico 2000, 
released in May 2002; real medium wages: IBGE data reported ın IPEA, Boletim 
de Conjuntura, no. 57, April 2002, p. 13; poverty: Ricardo Paes de Barros et al, A 
Estabilidade Inaceitdvel: Desigualdade e Pobreza no Brasil, p. 3; regional comparisons: 
ECLAC, Social Panorama of Latin America 2000-2001, September 2001, p. 57. This 
article has used official poverty figures; the Fundação Getulio Vargas Centre for 
Social Policies reports 50 million people ın indigent conditions (29.3 per cent of the 
population); the Workers’ Party-affiliated Crtizenshrp Institute estimates this at 44 
million people (26 per cent): Folha de Sfo Paulo, 31 May 2002. 
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population had less than 50 per cent of the mean income. Modest 
progress in literacy, health and reduction of poverty have not been able 
to redeem mediocre growth rates, high unemployment, vertiginous ine- 
quality and spreading urban violence and criminality. 


TABLE 4: Income Distribution for Economically Active Population 








Poorest Richest Gini 
20% 40% 50% 20% 10% 1% Index 
1960 3.5 115 17.7 54.3 396 11.9 - 
1970 32 10.0 15.4 61.6 464 14.7 - 
1979* 1.9 75 119 64.2 47.6 13.4 0.60 
1990 21 73> 113 65.6 49.1 142 0.62 
1992 2.3 84 13.1 621 458 132 0.58 
1993 2.2 7.9 123 645 486 15.0 0.60 
1995 2.3 8.0 123 64.2 479 139 0.60 
1996 2.1 77 121 64.1 47.6 135 0.60 
1997 2.2 78 121 64.2 47.7 138 0.60 
1998 2.2 7.9 12.2 642 47.9 13.9 0.60 
1999 2.3 8.1 126 63.8 474 13.3 0.60 
eee 
Sources for 1960 and 1970, Reinaldo ‘Distnburcao de riquera e renda alterna- 


FHC, Petrópohs 1999, p 66, Table 4. For 1979 through 1999, Ricardo de Paes de Barros, 
Rocardo Hennques, Rosane Mendonca, A Estabilidade Inaceitével: Desigualdade ¢ Pobreza no 
Brasil, Texto para Discuseto, No. 800, Rio IPEA, June 2001, pp 16-7, Tables 4 and 5. 


* PNAD did not carry out its surrey 1n 1980, 1991 and 1994. 


Prospects 


Today, as the situation in Argentina and in the world economy continues 
to deteriorate, and opinion polls suggest that PT candidate Lula—twice 
defeated by Cardoso—has a chance of winning the Presidency in 


5 
*% ECLAC, Social Panorama, Table u.2, pp. 70-1. The Gim coefficient rose in 
Argentina from 0.501 (1990) to 0.542 (1999); Chile, from 0.554 (1990) to 0.559 
(2000), and Mexico, from 0.536 (1989) to 0.539 (1998). For Brazil, ECLAC reports 
much higher Gini coefficdents than the official ones in Table 5—increasing through 
the Cardoso years from 0.627 (1990) to 0.638 (1996) and 0.640 (1999). 
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October, private investors are increasingly nervous about the prospects 
for Brazil. Their fear, naturally fanned by Cardoso and his technocratic 
team, is that if Lula were elected, he might swerve from the task of 
maintaining large primary surpluses, or even follow Argentina's exam- 
ple and allow a massive default. By June of this year, risk agencies had 
downgraded Brazil’s credit rating to the levels of Nigeria and Argentina, 
speculators were starting to dive out of the country’s currency and bond 
markets, and the Central Bank was forced to shorten maturities on the 
public debt. With the value of the real lower than at the point when 
the stabilization plan collapsed in 1999, the government, desperate to 
reassure investors, requested permission from the IMF to draw down 
the remaining $10 billion of its Stand-By Agreement and reduce its net 
international reserve floor by another $5 billion, to buy back external 
debt. The IMF’s condition was that the government increase its primary 
surplus yet further, from 3.5 to 3.75 per cent of GDP—another tightening 
of the screw to which Lula himself hastened to agree.” On the showing 
of the government’s own poverty experts, the sums now sequestered 
to placate the IMF could have been used to attack the still appalling 
levels of destitution in Brazil, rather than satisfy foreign bond-holders.* 
The Brazilian case constitutes a laboratory experiment demonstrating 
how and why the injection of the neoliberal virus, especially that strain 
which includes a pegged exchange rate, tends to polarize society and 
ruin an economy. The upshot of the Plano Real has been a sluggish 
growth of GDP throughout Cardoso’s presidency and a deepening reces- 
gion as his reign draws to a close. Whoever wins in October faces 
a bleak inheritance. 


None of this was necessary. As we have seen, the destructive logic of 
neoliberalism, dressed up as a Third Way, was predictable from the 
start. Even impeccably moderate voices have begun to acknowledge this. 
Cardoso’s own former Minister for Science and Technology, Luis Carlos 
Bresser Pereira, has recently disavowed ‘the naive policy of liberalization 
and withdrawal of the state from the economy, opening the country for 





v On primary surplus, see Brazil's Letter of Intent to the IMF of 14 June 2002, 
www.imf.org; on Lula’s announcement that he would ‘maintain whatever primary 
budget surplus was necessary’, see ‘Brazil's risk’, Financial Times, a5 June 2002, 
and ‘Attempt to calm fears over Brazil's crisis’, Financial Times, 23 june 2002. 

3 Ricardo Paes de Barros estimates that R$32.7 bilHon annually would be neces- 
gary to eradicate absolute poverty in the country and only R$6.5 bilhon to eradicate 
indigence: A Estabilidade Inaceitável, p. 8. 
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imports and foreign capital, privatizing state enterprises because “the 
rest will be done by the market”’, while the employers’ federation of 
Sdo Paulo, FIESP itself, has plaintively called for national industries 


to be strengthened.39 


The comparative performance of state-led development in Brazil, as we 
have seen, is clearly superior to the neoliberal version. Historically, of 
course, even its success was more limited than that of Japan or East 
Asia, where significantly faster and more durable industrialization was 
achieved by setting up high protectionist barriers against imports, grad- 
ually lifted only as sectors became competitive; by controlling not only 
capital exports but also capital imports, with the government regulating 
borrowing from abroad and limiting the penetration of MNCs; by pre- 
venting the emergence of equity markets in corporate control—through 
cross-shareholding, as in Japan; and by exposing domestic producers to 
competition not in the home, but in overseas markets, with ample sub- 
sidies to exporters. That such policies were never even contemplated by 
Cardoso’s regime is sufficient testimony to its timid provincialism. The 
bill for its blindness has been paid by the Brazilian people. In a former 
incarnation, it was Cardoso himself who once wrote: 


Dependent development occurs through frictions, agreements, and alliances 
between the state and business enterprises. But this type of development 
also occurs because both state and business pursue policies that create 
markets based on concentration of income and social exclusion of most 
of the population . . . The conflicts between the state and big business 
are not as antagonistic as the contradictions between the dommant classes 
and the people.+ 





» luz Carlos Bresser-Pereira and Yoshiaki Nakano, Uma Estratégia de 
Desenvolvimento com Estabilidade, January 2002, p. 32; FIESP: O Brasil de Todos Nés, 
especially p. 7: www.fiesp.org.br 

+ Dependency and Development, p. 199; translation modified. 
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JONATHAN ARAC 


ANGLO-GLOBALISM? 


HIS BRIEF ESSAY on a huge subject is very much thinking 

in progress.’ To achieve a manageable scope for discussion, I 

engage key programmatic works by three Western compara- 

tists, representing three generations over the last half-century: 
Erich Auerbach, Edward Said, Franco Moretti. I select works that 
are roughly evenly spaced—the early 1950s, the mid-tg70s, and 
2000—although I will not be dealing with them in chronological order. 
For the argument developed here, criticism deals concretely with the lan- 
guage of texts, while theory is cast in abstraction, at a distance. By this 
definition, a lot of what we call theory, because it is thoughtful—much 
of the work of Walter Benjamin, Roland Barthes, Paul de Man, Jacques 
Derrida—would count as criticism. 


In this perspective, then, it seems clear that globalization erodes criti- 
cism in favour of theory. The reason for this is the relation of English, 
as the global language of exchange and information, to the hundreds 
of languages and cultures that globalization brings into interaction with 
each other.” I am by no means the first to describe this complex phenom- 
enon, which could be summarized as follows: 


Globalization pluralizes: 1t opens up every local, national or regional culture 
to others and thereby produces ‘many worlds’. Yet these many worlds can 
only be known through a single medium: just as the dollar 1s the medium 
of global commerce, so is English the medium of global culture, producing 
‘one world’. 


The exemplum for my thesis comes from a brilliant and challenging 
piece which makes me uneasy. It was written in English, for an English 
journal, by an Italian scholar based in the US. Franco Moretti, in his 
‘Conjectures on World Literature’, proposes to escape the confines of the 
Eurocentric, Cold War discipline of comparative literature by renewing 
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the notion of Weltliteratur, first proposed by Goethe in 1827 and also 
invoked by Marx and Engels in The Communist Manifesto. Moretti 
focuses on the modern novel, as a transculturally extensive form that 
has spread from a European core with the dual rise of capitalism and 
the nation-state—an instance of the globally productive conjuncture of 
print, capital and nation over the last two centuries evoked by Benedict 
Anderson in Imagined Communities. 


Moretti begins from the observation that ‘the literature around us now 
is unmistakably a planetary system’. In an age when we confront, more 
imperatively than ever before, ‘hundreds of languages and literatures’, 
he asserts that it can hardly be sufficient simply to insist, as comparatists 
always have, that we must read ‘more’. His solution moves from quantity 
to quality: what we need is not to read more, but to work with a new set 
of categories. Reaching back a century, he finds in Max Weber a model for 
interpretive, historical, comparative social science as Geisteswissenschaft. 
Weber argued that 


It is not the ‘actual’ interconnection of ‘things’... but the conceptual inter- 
connection of problems which define the scope of the various sciences. A 
new ‘science’ emerges where a new problem is pursued by a new method. 


As strongly as, in their different ways, Kuhn, Foucault and Althusser 
later did, Weber here emphasizes the primacy of ways of knowing, of 
cognitive technique, and the subordination of raw material. Following 
this model, Moretti argues that world literature is not the name of 
an object, a thing, but rather of a problem—that is to say, a possi- 
bilitty—which requires for its science a new critical method that can 
never be found simply by reading more texts. To come into being, 
Moretti asserts {in the wake of Popper), theories require ‘a leap, a 
wager, a hypothesis’. 


‘ NLR and the author wish to thank the journal Diaspora for collegial courtesy 
in allowing the publication of this essay, which will also appear in a forthcoming 
special issue of Diaspora on globalization, edited by Roland Greene. 

` My thmkimg on this issue has been valuably stimulated by work fom my col- 
leagues at boundary 2. See Ronald Judy, ‘On the Politics of Global Language, Or 
Unfungible Local Value’, boundary 2, vol. a4, no a, 1997, esp. pp. 101-4; and 
essays by Ronald Judy, Wlad Godzich, Joseph Buttigieg, and Terry Cochran, gath- 
ered under the rubric ‘Reasoning and the Logic of Things Global’, boundary 2, vol. 
26, no 2, 1999, pp. 3-72. 

3 Franco Moretti, ‘Conjectures on World Literature’, NLR 1, January-February 2000. 
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Moretti founds his hypothesis on the world-historical system studies 
of Immanuel Wallerstein, whose work has been such an inspiration 
and precedent for much recent thinking about globalization. From 
Wallerstein, Moretti takes both a conceptual model of core and periph- 
ery—a world-system that is ‘simultaneously one, and unequal-—and a 
mode of proceeding. He notes what the page of a work by Wallerstein 
looks like—composed of quotations from works by others, which he 


‘synthesizes into a system’. 
Reading second hand 


From this method, Moretti proposes a deliberately scandalous agenda: 
literary history must become ‘second hand’. The new synthetic com- 
paratism will take shape as ‘a patchwork of other people’s research 
without a single direct textual reading’. Moretti here deliberately targets 
the American academy—‘the United States is the country of close read- 
ing’. Against the ‘extremely small canon’ of these scholars he asserts 
that, the more ambitious any given project may be in the scope of what 
it undertakes to subsume, ‘the greater the distance from the text’ must 
necessarily be. Moretti’s slogan is to contrast the residual procedure of 
‘close reading’ with the emergent process of what he calls ‘distant read- 
ing’. The benefit of distant reading is that it ‘allows you to focus on 
units that are much smaller or larger than the text: devices, themes, 


tropes—or genres and systems’. 


This methodological ambition of Morettis to get away from close read- 
ing, and thereby to open up systematic issues, recalls the Canadian 
theorist Northrop Frye, whose Anatomy of Criticism employed the meta- 
phor of the telescope as part of its polemic against the ‘fetishization 
of the single work’ by New Criticism. Like Morettis, Frye’s concerns 
encompassed the transtertual at both macro and micro levels. What 
Moretti, in another programme for his agenda, defines as form is articu- 
lated in terms very close to what Frye defined as the archetype, the basic 
unit of his literary theory. For Frye, an archetype is what ‘recurs often 
enough in literature to be recognizable as an element of one’s literary 
experience as a whole’. For Moretti, ‘form is precisely the repeatable 
element of Hterature—what returns fundamentally unchanged over 
many cases and many years.” 





4 Northrop Frye, Anatomy of Criticism, Princeton 1957, P- 365. 
5 The Slaughterhouse of Literature’, Modern Language Quarterly, 61, 1, 2000, p 225. 
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Morett?s new formalism without close reading retools a kind of thinking 
best known to current American students of literature through Georg 
Lukécs’s Weberian-aestheticist Theory of the Novel of 1916. Lukács sub- 
titles this work ‘a historico-philosophical essay on the forms of great 
epic literature’ (my emphasis), and in it he quotes not a word from 
his comparatist, multi-lingual array of Don Quixote, Wilhelm Meister 
and L’Education sentimentale, which together occupy three chapters. Like 
Lukács, like Weber, Moretti understands himself as a historical scholar, 
and this is his difference from Frye. 


As a historian, Moretti seeks what he calls laws of ‘literary evolution’. He 
proposes one such law: 


In cultures that belong to the periphery of the Hterary system (which 
means: almost all cultures, mside and outmde Europe), the modern novel 
arises not as an autonomous development but as a compromise between a 
Western formal influence (usually French or English) and local matenals.® 


Let me note one anomaly for Morett?s formulation, which helps to spec- 
ify his periodization of the modern. For in England, Fielding’s Joseph 
Andrews (1742) defined itself as a ‘comic epic in prose, written after 
the manner of Cervantes’. So Morett?s modern core itself has arisen by 
adaptation from what, by a later date, had become the periphery. This 
anomaly points to a larger question about Morett?s use of Wallerstein. 
The latter’s overall project is historical; but in his model, the relation 
between core and periphery is synchronic—only its relation to the 
periphery allows the core to be core, and the two together define the 
system at a given point in time. But in Morett’s law, the centre’s rela- 
tion to the core operates by ‘influence’. That is, the centre is earlier than 
the core: what in Wallerstein is spatial becomes, in Moretti, temporal; 
and the result comes closer than Moretti might wish to the old priori- 
ties of Western comparatism and also to the stadial (‘stages’} model of 
development theories. 


Nonetheless, in citing the secondary sources on which he will draw for 
his proposed law, Moretti provides a splendid mouthful, satisfying some 
quest for a truly global comparatism: 


Gaspareth and Goscflo on late eaghteenth-century Eastern Europe; Toschi 
and Martl-L6pez on early nineteenth-century Southern Europe, Franco and 


6 ‘Conjectures’, p. 58. 
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Sommer on mid-century Latin America; Frieden on the Yiddish novels of 
the 18608; Moosa, Said and Allen on the Arabic novels of the 18708; Evin 
and Parla on the Turkish novels of the same years; Anderson on the Filipino 
novel Noli me tangere of 1887; Zhao and Wang on turn-of-the-century Qing 
fichon; Obiechina, Irele and Quayson on West African novels between 


the 19208 and the 19508 (plus of course Karatani, Miyoshi, Mukherjee, 
Even-Zohar and Schwarz). Four continents, two hundred years, over twenty 
independent critical studies, and they all agreed. 


For Moretti, it is important that these scholars be ‘independent’, that 
each develop his or her argument directly from their limited materials. 
In Morett?s division of intellectual labour, the single-language scholar 
reads the texts in that language, but does not read the scholars of other 
languages; and the comparatist alone reads all the scholars. 


In elaborating the implications of this evolutionary model, Moretti reck- 
ons in a third term, which allows him further to define the relations 
between comparative and national literary studies. The core—periphery 
model of the evolution of the modern novel manifests itself in three 
interacting components: ‘foreign plot, local characters, and the most 
unstable, the local narrative voice’. But, Moretti notes, this local nar- 
rative voice requires for its analysis ‘linguistic competence’; and, as a 
matter of close—that is, in the terms of my argument, critical—reading, 
falls outside the scope of comparative literature. So a specific sphere for 
national study has been demarcated, a place for criticism. But is it a 
place with a future? 


Shifting from the nation to the viewpoint of the disciplinary project of 
comparative literature, the thrill of Morett?s essay is to argue that what 
the latter needs is to lose its languageness—leave that to the national 
literatures. Comparatists nowadays know that the model of language- 
competence dominant from the Second World War into the 19808 no 
longer holds: Greek, Latin, French and German are no longer the four 
posts that support the structure. In the debate provoked by the 1993 
Bernheimer Report, ‘Comparative Literature at the Turn of the Century’, 
many divergent proposals were offered for how to cope with a new global 
politics of language.’ Moretti offers to cut the Gordian knot. 


a ee 
7 ‘Conjectures’, pp. 59—60. The writers in parentheses had already been discussed. 
* Charles Bernheimer, ed., Comparative Literature in the Age of Multiculturalism, 
Baltimore 1995. See also the comments on pp. 55, 62, 66, IIO, 113, 130, 135, 145, 
160, 178, 196. 
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Yet Morettis essay treats language only in the abstract. It ignores 
the actual role of English in contemporary globalization, even though 
English is the crucial enabling medium that makes possible his survey 
of all those continents and years. For of the twenty critics Moretti cites, 
one is quoted in Spanish, one in Italian, and eighteen in English. 
The impressive diversity of surveying some twenty national literatures 
diminishes into little more than one single means by which they may 
be known. English in culture, like the dollar in economics, serves as 
the medium through which knowledge may be translated from the 
local to the global. 


Morett?’s purely abstract attention to the issue of language in globaliza- 
tion—specifically, the failure to highlight and problematize the role of 
English—is not his alone. The ambitious political inquiry into globali- 
zation by Antonio Negri and Michael Hardt, Empire, never, so far as 
my attention may be trusted, mentions the English language, even in 
a passage that defines the historically unprecedented ‘radical and pro- 
found commonality’ that ‘today we participate in’, a ‘productive world’ 
that is ‘made up of communication .. . and common languages’. In 
the world Hardt and Negri delineate, ‘communication has increasingly 
become the fabric of production’ and therefore ‘the control over ling- 
uistic sense and meaning . . . becomes an ever more central issue for 
political struggle’. In a moment of apocalyptic hope such as might be 
found in Blake or Shelley, in which the ‘human community’ is con- 
stituted as ‘a multicoloured Orpheus of infinite power’, the climax 
comes as a ‘secular Pentecost’: ‘the bodies are mixed and the nomads 
speak a common tongue.’ But never a word about global English, 
even as what Frye would call the demonic parody of this blissful hope. 
Now that’s theory! 


Expansion of the knowable 


I have compared Morett?s project to Northrop Frye’s; another unacknowl- 
edged mid-century parallel comes even closer, for Morett?s essay 
updates the problematic of Erich Auerbach’s 1952 essay ‘Philology and 
Weltliteratur.’ (Alternative statements of the same concerns appear in 
Auerbach’s Introduction to Literary Language and Its Public in Late Latin 


9 Negri and Hardt, Empire, Cambridge, MA 2000, pp. 302, 404, 362. 
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Antiquity and In the Middle Ages.)‘° In this work, Auerbach defines him- 
self in relation both to his inspiration, the New Science of Giambattista 
Vico (r744), and to his contemporaries among the German Romance 
philologists of the earlier twentieth century, especially Leo Spitzer, Ernst 
Robert Curtius and Karl Vossler. He traces from Vico’s definition of 
philology its place in German culture as Getstesgeschichte, which has as 
its concern ‘mankind’. Anerbach recognizes that his work occurs at a 
certain moment in history—what he calls ‘our time’, the years after the 
Second World War—defined by the obsolescence of the European cul- 
ture that had formed the horizon for centuries of earher scholarship 
and speculation: ‘European civilization is approaching the term of its 
existence; its history as a distinct entity would seem to be at an end, 
for already it is beginning to be engulfed in another, more comprehen- 
sive unity’. This ‘world civilization’ is so encompassing that any radically 
innovative incursion would ‘have to come from another planet’.” 


Because of the ‘enormous amounts of material’ associated with this new 
opportunity for knowledge, ‘no one can hope, in a single life span, to 
accumulate all the available knowledge in a given subject and reduce it to 
a synthesis’. At this level of formulation, Auerbach seems less optimis- 
tic than Morett?s Wallerstein. Rather than a system, Auerbach proposes 
as the basis for producing contemporary knowledge nothing more than 
‘unsystematic, open-minded effort’. For Auerbach, this effort above all 
requires determining what he calls a ‘starting point’ (Ansatzpunkt) that 
will allow the practice of his method—which, like Morett?s, is historical 
in ambition. This means the following: ‘I never approach a text as an 
isolated phenomenon; | address a question to it, and my question, not 
the text, is my primary point of departure’.“ This seems close in practice 
to Morett?s Weber, but the level of synthesizing ambition has been set 
lower—no science, no laws. 


My purpose in adducing Auerbach is first to suggest that the problems 
he and Moretti see are much the same: the expansion of the knowable 
produced by the emergence of a truly world-spanning literature, and the 


æ Erich Auerbach, ‘Philology and Weltliteratur (1952), trans. Edward and Maire 
Said, Centennial Review 13, 1969, pp. 1-17; Literary Language and Its Public in Late 
Latin Antiquity and In the Middle Ages, trans. Ralph Manheim, Princeton 1965. 

= Auerbach, Literary Language and Its Pubic, pp. 16, 6, 20 and ar. 

a Imá, pp. 17, 18 and 20. 
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need to develop new procedures of knowledge that recognize the impos- 
sibility of knowing everything, of reading enough—and which therefore 
must define imaginatively framed points of entry into the materials in 
order to make possible historical investigation. The end of the Second 
World War, it seems, allowed some individuals a moment of global 
vision—at once unifying and overwhelming—which then closed down 
into the binary Cold War; and in the 19908 the global more obviously 
re-emerged. Auerbach seems prescient in defining globality: apparently 
his erudition, combined with his marginal status as a Jew in his native 
Germany, his subsequent exile to Turkey and emigration to the United 
States, gave him unusual insight. His reflections are resolute yet nostal- 
gic. By contrast, the problem Moretti sketches is by now familiar; the 
novelty comes in his solution and its transgressive euphoria. 


Auerbach, we have seen, connects his master Vico to Germanic traditions 
of Geistesgeschichte, allowing us to place Vico in the same intellectual 
space as that defined by Morett?s advocacy of Weber. Yet Vico was a 
philologist and Weber a positivist. The tension between philology and 
positivism (Vico and Weber, Auerbach and Moretti) may be greater than 
this apparent assimilation would indicate. Certainly, I think, it is so at 
the level of language, which is where I am situating the tension between 
criticism and theory. For Auerbach, to answer the questions he addresses 
to his texts requires his closely reading them. That is, Auerbach practises 
criticism, Moretti theory. In the nineteenth century, the tension between 
philology and positivism is evident in Nietzsche. In our time, one place 
to find this tension would be in a former colleague of Morett?s and an 
admirer of Auerbach’s, Edward Said, who co-translated ‘Philology and 
Weltliteratur and, in Beginnings, developed an independent, influential 
and still challenging use of Auerbach and Vico that goes in a very dif- 
ferent direction from that of Moretti. If the latter releases the tension in 
Auerbach on behalf of an abstract formalism, Said values Vico instead 
for ‘his stubborn habit as a philologist of forcing words back into the 
messy physical reality from which, because of their human uses, words 
necessarily emanate.” 


Three emphases from Beginnings offer a controversial perspective on 
the problematic I have been defining. First, Said’s characterization, over 


» Edward Said, Introduction to Reflections on Exdie and Other Essays, Cambridge, MA 
2001, P. XXL 
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twenty-five years ago, of the troubling relations between knowledge and 
translation: 


We expect the student trained ım literature to have a smattering of 
‘humanities —in translation—but an urgent sense of other knowledge, 
paraknowledge, that he assumes lies naturally alongside literature and in 
some way bears upon it. 


And as for teachers, 


our fate as scholars today is precisely that of our students, for how many of 
us can do classical philology? At best we learned Greek or German to pass 
reading exams, and for most of us Romance philology was something we 
read about while we took courses in the accelerated reading of French or 
Italian. The bookstore, with its rack upon rack of translated works (Freud, 
Nietzsche, Proust, Hesse, Baudelaire) brings us closer and faster to the 
world of knowledge than any other means readily available. 


Although English is not here specified, the book’s address to an 
American academic readership makes clear into which language all this 
material is being translated. 


The second emphasis comes from Said’s interpretation of Vico, and it 
presents a figure less a theorist and more radically a critic than the 
Vico of Auerbach. Said emphasizes ‘Vico’s obsession with details’, his 
tendency ‘to turn away from schematic methods that could be lifted out 
of his text’: 


Instead he advocated wideness of scope, broad compansons, the love 
of detail linked to large universal principles—all intended to load down 
schemata beyond usefulness. The power of Vico’s rhetoric always takes one 
away from method, rationalistically considered, to knowledge as pathos, 
invention, tmagination—with ther pitfalls unobscured. 

And such a route returns the reader, as rt does Vico, to language, which 
is where Vico teaches us always to begin.” 


This figure of Vico recalls gestures from Said’s admired teacher R. P. 
Blackmur, whose now classic readings of Modernism demonstrated, 
especially in Yeats and Joyce, the methodical schemata and then, at the 
level of language, their collapse into unanticipated felicity and insight. For 


“4 Edward Said, Beginnings: Intention and Method, New York 1975, p. 7-8. 
3 Said, Beginnings, p. 368. 
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Said, Blackmur centrally exemplifies ‘the paradox that whatever criticism 
urges or delivers must not, indeed cannot, be replicated, re-produced, re- 
used as a lesson learned and then applied’.** This means that, for Said, 
the scholar cannot surf the crests of footnotes that support Morettis 
Wallerstein. For Said what is actual in texts resists being made factual. 


A covert imperialism? 


I conclude with an agenda Said defined in 1975, and which his own work 
has by no means wholly pursued, but which certainly began ın his own 
first book, on Joseph Conrad. It still seems to me to be at the forefront of 
the tasks of comparative literary studies, both as it transforms the study 
of English and as it addresses the current conditions of world literature 
in a state of globality— 


the formal and psychological question of the mnterdependence of Irterary 


and sociological approaches in dealing with how English ... is at once a 
national and a world language (for some wnters a first and for others a 


second language).” 


I am troubled by several features that I find in Morettis approach to 
the challenge of globality for the study of world literature: the unavowed 
imperialism of English; the diminishment of language-based criticism 
in favour of a monolingual master scheme. Against this, 1 am deeply 
attracted by Said’s concern with the idiosyncratic and particular. Yet I 
also worry about its model of virtuosity, a performance that cannot be 
taught or replicated and that may seem to isolate the critic as irrevocably 
as the new-critical model isolated the text. Said’s immensely courageous 
and influential work as a public intellectual stands against this danger 
of isolation, against which he has himself repeatedly warned; perhaps 
because of its deep temptations.* 


Moretti has developed a delightfully stylish and witty prose, yet his intel- 
lectual, as opposed to belletristic, ambitions seem those of a German 


* Blackmur, Language As Gesture, New York 1952 (on Yeats); Eleven Essays in the European 
Novel, New York 1964 (on Joyoe). See also Said, Reflections on Exile, pp. 246-57. 

7 Said, Beginnings, p. 380; see also his Joseph Conrad and the Fiction of Autobtography, 
Cambridge, MA 1966. 

* See, for example, ‘Reflections an American “Left” Criticism’, boundary 2, 1978, 
and the Introduction to ReflecHons on Exile, pp. xvit-xmx, in which he regrets 
how many of the great twentieth-century Western writers about culture ‘erected 
immense theoretical and formal bulwarky’ against the experience of history. 
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professor of the old days: to lead a research team, to head a body of 
specialist hands. What is rare and wonderful in this ambition for the 
literary humanities is its capacity to foster and stimulate collaborative 
enterprise, a real sharing in which one colleague’s work actually means 
something to other colleagues, as it confirms or challenges the hypo- 
theses and syntheses produced by the comparatist. This is the utopian 
dimension of Morettis recently founded Centre for the Study of the 
Novel at Stanford.’ The readers read closely in all the various languages 
of the world, and present the findings to the global synthesizer, who 
becomes the maestro di color che sanno (‘master of those who know’). In 
appropriating, and twisting, Dante’s praise for Aristotle, I end by asking, 
what does it mean that those who know are not their own masters? 


The language-based criticism residually familiar in the American acad- 
emy emerges from a deep history but has not actually long existed. For 
this is literary criticism, and it therefore coexists with the modern sense 
of literature, only some two centuries old. In their different ways both 
Plato and Aristotle practised something that we recognize as theory, 
but not language-based analysis of authors or works. The skills of what 
would become such a literary criticism emerged first and were long elab- 
orated in rhetorical analysis and religious exegesis. When these came 
together in classical philology in late eighteenth-century Germany, it 
was the moment of explosive nationalist emergence. Language-based 
criticism of modern literatures rose and flourished with the modem 
nation-state. Morettis essay tacitly acknowledges this history but does 
not address the further question posed by the globality of world litera- 
ture and the diminishing place of the nation-state in our times: what can 
the future hold for a mode of critical performance that is losing its home 
base? Must it learn the arts of diaspora? 


eee 
® My own hopes for shared work are specified in ‘Shop Window or Laboratory: 
Collecton and Collaboration in the Humanttes’, in The Politics of Research, eds 
George Levine and E. Ann Kaplan, New Brunswick 1997. 
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PETER GOWAN 


A CALCULUS OF POWER 


ORGET GLOBALIZATION. Clear your mind of euphemisms 

like planetary ‘governance’. Drop the idea that the foreign 

policies of Western democracies are devoted to liberal goals, 

controlled by popular opinion or dedicated to peace. The 
inter-state system generates rivalry and war, today and tomorrow just 
as much as yesterday. Get ready for the great-power conflicts of the 
twenty-first century. Simply put, such is the scandalous message of The 
Tragedy of Great Power Politics.' The book, however, is complex enough. 
Its author, John Mearsheimer, has for some time now been an icono- 
clastic voice in America’s complacent foreign-policy elite—one who, not 
by accident, has spent his career in scholarly work in universities, rather 
than serving as a functionary in the national-security bureaucracies 
whence conventional apologias for Washington’s role in the world are 
furnished. Not only is his writing refreshingly free from the cant that 
normally surrounds the world role of the United States, it is extraordi- 
narily accessible: forceful, direct and clear, without a trace of the usual 
academic jargon. But it is also both erudite and sophisticated on compli- 
cated and disputed subjects within the field. Combining historical depth 
and theoretical vigour, it is likely—notwithstanding its heterodoxy—to 
have a wide readership round the world. 


Intellectually, Mearsheimer is a product of the post-war tradition of neo- 
realist international-relations theory founded by Kenneth Waltz. The 
postulates of the neo-realist paradigm are economical, and stark. States, 
the principal agents of the international system, can be treated as so 
many black boxes or billiard balls, if our purpose is to analyse their inter- 
actions. Their differing domestic arrangements and pressures may be 
ignored. For the main lines of any state’s external policy are necessarily 
driven by the structure of the international system, whose anarchy— 
that is, lack of any consensual jurisdiction—forces states to struggle for 
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supremacy over each other, in an endless search for their own security. 
A great power which fails to engage in a rational pursuit of hegemony 
will ultimately put its very survival at risk. This is the tragic fate evoked 
in Mearsheimer’s title. 


But Mearsheimer breaks with Waltz in a number of crucial ways. First 
and foremost, he rejects the notion, developed by Waltz, that the logic of 
the international system tends towards an equilibrium, since all states 
must pursue the same aim of security, and any state that exceeds this 
goal, driving towards paramountcy over others, is bound to generate a 
coalition of its rivals against it. Aware of this inevitable backlash, great 
powers—in Waltz’s view—tend to become status-quo states, accepting 
balance-of-power constraints and acting defensively to uphold them. 
Mearsheimer’s key move is to reject this deduction of what he terms 
‘defensive realism’. The imperative of survival, he argues, is incompat- 
ible with any equilibrium between states. For the only sure guarantee 
of survival, in an anarchic order, is primacy—that is, not balance with 
other powers, but predominance over them. The reasons are simple and 
two-fold. How can any power know what would be a ‘safe’ margin of 
advantage over its neighbours, one that would allow it to rest on its 
oars—and how could it predict the capabilities of its rival a decade or 
two into the future? These inherent uncertainties of the international 
order compel states, however powerful, to seek more power: there is no 
resting-place for them 


Given the difficulty of determining how much power is enough for today 
and tomorrow, great powers recognize that the best way to ensure their 


security is to achieve hegemony now, thus eliminating any possibility of a 
challenge by another great power Only a misguided state would pass up an 


opportunity to become hegemon in the system because it thought it already 
had sufficient power to survive ? 


In effect, what Mearsheimer does is project into the international arena 
the fundamental Hobbesian maxims: ‘Because the power of one man 
resisteth and hindereth the power of another. power is simply no more, 
but the excess of the power of one above that of another — 


so that in the first place I put for a generall wnclinaton of all maniond, a per- 
petual and restless desire of Power after power, that ceaseath only in Death. 


‘John J. Mearsheimer, The Tragedy of Great Power Potties, W. W. Norton: New York 
2002, 555 pp, $27.95, hardback, ISBN 0 393 02045 8. Henceforward Tepp. 
` TGPP, P. 35- 
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And the cause of this, 1s not alwayes that a man hopes for a more intensive 
delight, than he has already attained to; or that he cannot be content with a 
moderate power, but because he cannot assure the power and means to live 
well, which he hath present, without the acquisition of more.) 


These are the relentlessly logical premises on which Mearsheimer, cor- 
recting Waltz, develops a doctrine of ‘offensive realism’. In this world, 
there is no such thing as a satisfied state. Far from behaving defensively, 
he argues, ‘a great power that has a marked power advantage over its 
rivals is likely to behave more aggressively because it has the capability 
as well as the incentive to do so’. 


Records of conquest 


Having laid out these basic axioms, Mearsheimer proceeds to an ana- 
lytic survey of international relations since the French Revolution, with 
the aim of demonstrating that the historical record amply proves their 
validity. The bulk of his book is taken up with detailed accounts of 
the strategic calculations and decisions of the leading powers of the 
modern world: Napoleonic France and the coalitions arrayed against 
it, Bismarckian Prussia and its Wilhelmine sequel; British naval pre- 
dominance; Italian ambitions in the Mediterranean; Japanese expansion 
in Hast Asia; the rise of the United States; two World Wars; and the 
Cold War. Each of these offers fascinating insights; together, they make 
for a work of great riches. Threading through them is the cold, unil- 
lusioned judgement of a historian proof against the ideological fads 
of his country or time. 


The United States emerges, inevitably, in a bleak light. Mearsheimer 
does not mince words. ‘Henry Cabot Lodge put the point well’, he writes, 
‘when he noted that the United States had a “record of conquest, col- 
onization and expansion unequalled by any people in the nineteenth 
century”’.’ This was not, of course, how most Americans have under- 
stood their past: ‘idealist rhetoric provided a proper mask for the brutal 
policies that underpinned the tremendous growth of American power’.® 
This was a duality that has persisted to this day. Puncturing later myths, 
Mearsheimer shows that US entry into the Second World War, far from 





3 Thomas Hobbes, The Elements of Law, Natural and Politic [1650], Cambridge 1928, 
p. 26, Leviathan [1651], London 1988, p. 161. 
4 IGPP, P. 37. 5 TGPP, p. 238 ê TGPP, p. 250. 
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being the reaction of a stunned and innocent victim at Pearl Harbor, was 
the preordained outcome of ‘massive coercive pressure against Japan 
to transform it into a second-rate power —triggered not so much by 
Tokyo’s expansion in East Asia, as fear that it could deliver a knock-out 
blow to the USSR, when Hitler was at the gates of Moscow, so destroying 
any balance of power in Europe.’ Once the war was won, and the Soviet 
Union in turn became America’s prime adversary, the over-riding US 
goal was nuclear superiority. ‘It would thus be more accurate to define 
US nuclear policy in the 1950s as “massive pre-emption” rather than 
massive retaliation.”* As for the post-Cold War epoch, the UN furnishes 
little more than a decorative facade for US policies. 


When the United States decided it did not want Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali to head the UN for a second term, tt forced him out, despite 
the fact that all the other members of the Security Council wanted him to stay 
on the job. The United States is the most powerful state in the world, and it 
usually gets its way on issues ıt judges mportant. If it does not, 1t ignores 
the institution and does what it deems to be in its own national mterest.9 


Mearsheimer does not conceal his contempt for the effusive guff with 
which ‘Clinton and company —Madeleine Albright, Strobe Talbott and 
lesser underlings—attempted to dress up these realities. His book can 
be read as the requisite epitaph for the unbeatable dictum of the late 
President, which he bitingly cites: ‘In a world where freedom, not tyr- 
anny, is on the march, the cynical calculus of power politics does not 
compute. It is ill-suited to a new era.’ In all these respects, The Tragedy 
of Great Power Politics is a work of definitive demystification. 


7 TGPP, pp. 222-4. 8 TGPP, p. 226. 9 TGPP, pp. 364-5. 

©TGPP, p. 23. Just how free from conventional cant Mearshenmer tends to be, may be 
judged from his comments on Clinton’s scheme for Palestine at Camp David: 

‘The plan apparently envisions a Palestinian state drmded into three cantons, each 
separated from the other by Israeh-controlled termtory. In particular, the West Bank 
would effectively be divided in half by Jewish settlements and roads running from 
Jerusalem to the Jordan River Valley. The Gaza Strip and the West Bank are already 
geographically separated by Israeh territory. Palestinian neighbourhoods in Hast 
Jerusalem would become part of the Palestinian state, but two of these neighbour- 
hoods would be islands surrounded on all sides by Israeli territory—outposts cut 
off from their homeland. The Clinton plan lets Israel maintain military forces in 
the strategically important Jordan River Valley. This means Israel would control the 
eastern border of the Palestinian state. Israel says it might be willing to remove its 
forces after six years, but there is no guarantee that it would actually do so. And why 
should it? The strategic value of the Jordan Valley to Israel —which 1s great—will 
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Yet, lucid and powerful though Mearsheimer’s critique of liberal obfus- 
cations is as a prophylactic, his own account of the dynamic of inter-state 
relations contains two great flaws at its very core. The first of these is 
built into the assumption on which his whole theoretical structure rests: 
namely, that ‘survival is the number one goal of great powerg”—a sur- 
ival that is potentially always threatened by the equivalent drive of other 
states, in conditions of international anarchy. It is important to note what 
Mearsheimer is claiming here: not the lives of its population but the 
existence of the state is at stake in this competitive struggle. His entire 
explanatory schema hangs on this premise. In a work as historically 
informed and detailed as The Tragedy of Great Power Politics, one would 
expect at least a chapter devoted to substantiating it. Yet Mearsheimer 
devotes no more than a single paragraph to this central assumption. 
In it, he offers a first specification of what he means: ‘Survival is the 
primary goal of great powers. Specifically, states seek to maintain their 
territorial integrity and the autonomy of their domestic political order.’ 
This suggests that a state defeated in war will lose its territory and be col- 
onized—failure in the inter-state struggle will spell its disappearance. 


This is a factual claim that can be investigated historically. Mearsheimer 
assumes that we will accept it intuitively. Now it is certainly possible 
to think of many examples of states being torn apart or annered by 
more powerful states. This happened all over the world in what is today 
‘the South’, during hundreds of years of European colonialism and also 
during the Cold War, not least in Africa. American officials continue 
to threaten this kind of obliteration in these regions: Paul Wolfowitz, 
for example, has declared that the US will ‘end states’ that harbour 





not diminish over time. Moreover, the Palesttmans will not be allowed to build a 
military that could defend them, and they would have to let the Israeli army move 
into their new state if Israel declared a “national state of emergency”. This stric- 
ture has echoes of the famous Platt Amendment of 1901, which gave the United 
States broad rights to intervene m Cuba but which poisoned Cuban—Amencan 
relations for more than 30 years. Finally, Israel could hold ultimate control over 
the Palestinians’ water supply and arr space. It is hard to imagine the Palestinians 
accepting such a state. Certainly no other nation ın the world has such curtailed 
sovereignty. Even if the Clinton plan ıs accepted, the new state is sure to be a 
source of boundless anger’: New York Times, u January 2001. Such bhmt truths are, 
of course, absolutely taboo for Democratic and Republican establishments alike: 
Indeed, one can search high and low in the pages of such organs of enhghtenment 
as the Atlantic Monthly or New York Review of Books for so much as a hint of them. 
€ TGPP, p. 46. ™ TGPP, p. 31. 
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terrorists. Mearsheimer, however, is not concerned with states of this 
kind. For he makes a fundamental conceptual distinction between great 
powers—the subject of his book—and all others. The criterion that sepa- 
rates them is military. ‘To qualify as a great power’, he writes, ‘a state 
must have sufficient military assets to put up a serious fight in an all- 
out conventional war against the most powerful state in the world’.® His 
claim about state survival refers to these states. 


Is it the case, however, that the defeat of a great power typically means 
the destruction of its territorial integrity and redistribution of its land 
as booty among the victors? Undoubtedly, this was often the upshot 
of feudal warfare, and we can find famous instances of it—not least 
the Partition of Poland—in the history of absolutism. But if we look at 
the historical epoch covered by The Tragedy of Great Power Politics, we 
can see right at its outset that this was not the rule in the period that 
concerns Mearsheimer. At the end of the Napoleonic wars, France was 
not dismembered after Waterloo. Talleyrand convinced the victors that 
breaking it up or even imposing a punitive peace would be a mistake. 
Bismarck did annex Alsace-Lorraine, but left the Austrian Empire intact. 
The Entente restored Polish independence and occupied the Rhineland, 
yet otherwise respected the boundaries of the Reich. Even Hitler did 
not abolish the French state after crushing it on the battlefield—the 
American government, indeed, continued to recognize the Vichy regime 
even after D-Day. His territorial engineering was confined to Eastern 
Europe, where Nazi warfare was racially exterminist in character, and 
certainly would have involved breaking up the USSR, but for reasons of 
ideological hostility to the Soviet social system that Mearsheimer would 
consider irrelevant to his theoretical argument. 


The only real case of a great power being torn apart in defeat is that 
of Germany after 1945, where political conflict over social orders— 
Communism versus capitalism—was at least as salient as the logic of 
offensive realism. In general, in the age of international capitalism, 
there is no evidence that defeated great powers or even their allied 
minor states fail to survive as territorial entities. Such destruction may 
be visited by the advanced countries on weak, non-core states—the 
break-up of Yugoslavia contained elements of such behaviour by the 
great powers. But even this tendency has dramatically declined. Selective 
destabilization of states in the South by manipulation of separatist 
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movements may persist, but tends to stop short of endorsing boundary 
changes. The days when victorious great powers might wipe away the 
statehood of their peers seem long gone. What then of ‘domestic political 
autonomy’? Regime changes have certainly been imposed on defeated 
powers by the victors, beginning with the restoration of the Bourbons 
foisted on France after 1814, through to the manufacture of Japan's post- 
war constitution by MacArthur after 1945—although as frequent have 
been indigenous upheavals in the wake of defeat, which gave birth to 
the Third Republic in France, the Weimar Constitution in Germany or 
the Italian Republic of 1946, without direct foreign intervention. When, 
however, has the domestic political autonomy of a major power ever 
been permanently impaired? 


State power and social order 


Thus Mearsheimer’s whole edifice of realist theory appears to rest on 
an abstract postulate—that great powers face an existential threat—for 
which there is scant historical evidence. We are left with a mystery. 
Mearsheimer can easily convince us that major states still engage in 
power politics. But, on this basis, he cannot tell us why they do so—what 
generates mortal tensions between them. In the very same paragraph, 
however, in which he lays out his basic definition of the struggle for state 
survival, he offers a quotation as illustration of it. ‘We can and must 
build socialism’, declared Stalin in 1927, ‘But in order to do so we first of 
all have to exist’.4 Mearsheimer seems to think Stalin is here just pith- 
ily expressing his own conception of the need of any state to preserve its 
territorial integrity and domestic autonomy. But Stalin plainly had some- 
thing very different in mind. What ‘national security’ meant for him was 
the need for a particular type of state to shield a particular type of socio- 
economic order. In this view, national security always has a specific soctal 
substance at its core. It is the bulwark of particular social systems—struc- 
tures of domestic power, in class-divided societies, which embrace the 
entire way of life, institutions and culture of the dominant and domi- 
nated classes, founded on specific economic orders. 


Mearsheimer is perfectly aware of the differences between these sys- 
tems. While ‘security is the number one goal of great powers’, as he 
puts it, ‘in practice states pursue non-security goals as well’—which 
may be economic prosperity, a particular ideology, national unification, 
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even ‘occasionally’ human rights. Offensive realism has no difficulty 
acknowledging these non-security goals, ‘but it has little to say about 
them, save for one important point states can pursue them so long as 
the requisite behaviour does not conflict with balance-of-power logic, 
which is often the case’." Then security prevails: for example, ‘despite 
the US commitment to spreading democracy across the globe, it helped 
overthrow democratically elected governments and embraced a number 
of authoritarian regimes during the Cold War, when American policy- 
makers felt these actions would help contain the Soviet Union’. As 
for ‘human-rights interventions’, since they do not affect the balance 
of power one way or another, they are mere self-righteous velleities. 
‘Despite claims that American policy is infused with moralism, Somalia 
is the only instance during the past hundred years in which US soldiers 
were killed in action on a humanitarian mission’—and ‘in that case, 
the loss of a mere eighteen soldiers so traumatized American policy- 
makers’ that ‘they refused to intervene in Rwanda in the spring of 1994’, 
although ‘stopping that genocide would have been relatively easy and 
would have had virtually no effect on the position of the United States in 
the balance of power. Yet nothing was done.’” 


These cool contemporary judgements certainly hit their mark. But as 
Mearsheimer moves to study great-power conflicts of the past, he is 
obliged to make a revealing concession. Remarking that ‘structural 
theories like offensive realism’ are not capable of predicting the out- 
break of wars, he explains that ‘these limitations stem from the fact that 
nonstructural factors sometimes play an important role in determining 
whether or not a state goes to war. States usually do not fight wars for 
security reasons alone.’ Since The Tragedy of Great Power Politics is essen- 
tially a theory of modern wars, this avowal might seem to drive a coach 
and horses through its argument. Mearsheimer, however, provides an 
anticipatory defence. Although ‘there is a price to pay for simplifying 
reality—that is, ignoring ‘non-security’ factors, even where the conse- 
quences are as momentous as this—‘offensive realism is like a powerful 
flashlight in a dark room; even though it cannot illuminate every nook 
and cranny, most of the time ıt is an excellent tool for navigating through 
the darkness.’9 The image is attractive enough. But what if the batteries 
in the torch are defectiver 
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To change the image, let us say that, to grasp the dynamics of any 
modern international order, we have to move beyond a picture of states 
as one-dimensional, cut-out characters with weapons and examine the 
dominant social forces hidden behind the institutional cardboard. For 
capitalist states encase social systems very different from their pre- 
decessors, containing social forces—notably, ‘free’ wage-labour and an 
ever-expanding intelligentsia—that have long posed new problems to 
them. An enormous amount of international politics and war since 1792 
has been deeply connected to control of ‘domestic’ challenges to ‘domes- 
tic’ order, generating a pattern of alliances or interventions missed by 
Mearsheimer. Thus it was obvious, after all, to the great powers at the 
end of the Napoleonic wars that France might again bid for primacy 
in continental Europe. The logic of offensive realism would suggest 
that a Carthaginian peace was called for. Yet Talleyrand was able to per- 
suade the victors to preserve France’s territory and domestic autonomy 
because his interlocutors understood very well that they had a common 
interest in rebottling the French revolutionary genie, and the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy appeared to be the safest instrument for doing 
so. But to do its job effectively, it had to be given back its traditional 
territory and sovereignty. 


International class alliances 


Similarly, Mearsheimer does not explain why the Entente bungled the 
Versailles settlement so badly. Here he seems not to have registered 
Arno Mayer’s Politics and Diplomacy of Peacemaking (1967), which makes 
clear how deeply the calculations of the victorious powers were affected 
by fears of the Russian Revolution—just as the great expansion of 
American power after the Second World War was hugely facilitated by 
the preoccupation of so many states with their domestic security in 
the face of Communism; and the wars in Korea and Vietnam must be 
understood as exercises in ‘social’ power politics, the need of the US 
to demonstrate its capacity to crush the advance of Communism as 
a revolutionary movement. 


In other words, we cannot ignore the internal socio-political structures 
of states when studying their foreign policies. The national strategies of 
states always operate to mediate domestic and external socio-economic 
and political drives, and the stability of inter-state systems depends 
upon a fit between these internal and external arrangements of the 
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main states. Before the First World War European systems of domestic 
domination hinged on the mobilization of militarist and imperialist 
nationalism. This turned out to be an inter-state system that worked well 
internally but blew up externally. Today, it might be thought, we see the 
opposite pattern: a set of external mechanisms for stability (the ‘globali- 
zation’ regime) that tend towards internal strains and blow-outs. 


In Mearsheimer’s optic none of this is visible. From his point of 
view, the period leading up to the First World War in Europe offers 
perhaps the strongest case for offensive realism, and he makes the 
most of it. Arguing that there was a systemic logic at work driving 
the great powers into struggles for regional dominance, he focuses on 
the expansionism of the newer claimants to major status, Prussia— 
later Wilhelmine Germany—and Italy. Bismarck’s wars with Denmark, 
Austria and France are dissociated from the disputes between different 
social and political forces within Germany over who would succeed in 
unifying the nation, and presented instead as preparations for an even- 

tual bid to dominate the whole of Europe, which came in 1914. There is 
little doubt’, Mearsheimer writes, ‘that Prussia acted as offensive realism 
would predict from 1862 to 1870.” 


There is, in fact, a lot of doubt, given the political prize that national 
unification yielded junkerdom in its internal contest with other groups 
wanting to speak for Germany, and the lack of any evidence that 
Bismarck was bent on subjugating the rest of Europe, restrained only by 
a still unfavourable balance of forces. Mearsheimer argues that by 1900 
Germany was powerful enough to bid for hegemony, and began seri- 
ously preparing to take on France, Russia and, if necessary, Britain. But 
if this was the overriding thought in the minds of German elites, why 
did they not take advantage of Russia’s defeat by Japan in 1905 to finish 
off the Tsarist army and launch the Schlieffen Plan against an isolated 
France? Mearsheimer concedes that his theory cannot account for this 
lapse from offensive realism, without considering alternative explana- 
tions. Could it have been that Germany’s rulers were more concerned 
to buttress Tsarism in its hour of revolutionary danger, as the monarchy 
appeared to be tottering under the assault of workers and national 
minorities in 1905-6, than with taking strategic advantage of it? 
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There is, of course, plenty of evidence that in 1914 Berlin believed it 
could win a European war, although none that it deliberately triggered 
one. The crisis of that year does not readily fit the framework of offen- 
sive realism, since its roots lie so clearly in the deep social and political 
tensions shaking the various imperialist powers of the Continent in 
their transitions to modern capitalism, and the role that orchestrated 
chauvinism and militarism had long played as a linchpin of domestic 
domination, keeping the wolves of labour and suffrage at bay. Time 
after time, from Fashoda to Agadir, this pattern had already led the rival 
European states to the brink of war, mostly on matters of little substance 
in a rational power-political calculus, but with potentially major domes- 
tic consequences for groups that could be associated with a diplomatic 
climb-down. In short, the deep structural flaw in the Kuropean interna- 
tional order that bred the Schlieffen Plan and its Entente counterparts 
was inherent in destabilizing mechanisms of internal political domi- 
nance, common to all the contending powers. 


The onesidedness of Mearsheimer’s Primat der Aussenpolitik is perhaps 
even more striking in his otherwise interesting discussion of Italian 
expansionism. For here, too, he starts by equating competition among 
different domestic forces to lead a movement for national unity with 
a systemic inter-state logic, and then proceeds to an impressive list of 
Italian hopes for expansion in all kinds of directions, and actual efforts 
under Mussolini. But Italian expansion into the Western Balkans and 
North Africa should surely be viewed as an attempt to give Rome the 
colonial credentials considered at the time to be the necessary accou- 
trements of a European great power, against the background of the 
internal divisions and tensions that eventually led to the rise of the 
hyper-nationalism of the fascist regime. Mussolin?s imperial ambitions 
were no doubt more serious than the risible campaign by Polish elites 
in the 1930s to acquire some colonial possessions anywhere, to demon- 
strate that Poland, too, had the status of a great power. But his principal 
inter-war strategy was to build a bloc of states in Central Europe, start- 
ing with Austria and Hungary, that would be linked to Italy—a project 
that collapsed as first these states, then Italy itself, fell in behind German 
leadership. In much the same way, the Japanese annexation of Korea 
at the turn of the century must be seen within the context of European 
and American strategic penetration in Fast Asia. Everywhere, the great 
powers were scrambling for control over the territory and wealth of 
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weak states at this time, a dimension of international politics to which 
Mearsheimer pays scant attention. 


Water's stopping power 


What, then, of Britain in this period? Here a second fundamental anom- 
aly of Mearsheimer’s account of the inter-state system comes into play. 
Offensive realism is not, contrary to appearances, a theory of world 
power. The Hobbesian logic of survival drives states to maximize their 
power. But unlike Hobbes’s abstract space of the ‘naturall condition of 
mankind’, Mearsheimer’s universe is geographically concrete, made of 
continents and seas. Every great power must aim to dominate, and there 
can in principle be no limit to its drive. In practice, however, no state 
can hope for world domination, because oceans pose an insurmountable 
barrier to the free movement of even the most powerful armies across 
the earth’s surface. Mearsheimer dubs this ‘the stopping power of water’. 
It plays a crucial role in his overall account of modern history. After 
considering the record of seaborne invasions, from the Anglo-Russian 
fiasco in Texel in 1799 to the present, he concludes that ‘there is no case 
in which a great power launched an amphibious assault against territory 
that was well defended by another great power—apparent exceptions, 
like D-Day or the attack on Okinawa, striking down opponents already 
on the ropes for other reasons.” If such are the limits of naval transport, 
still less can air power secure any effective mastery over a major state 
situated overseas. 


In such conditions, how is hegemony to be conceived? For Mearsheimer, 
a state is hegemonic when ‘no other state has the military wherewithal 
to put up a serious fight against it’. It follows, from the stopping power 
of water, that global hegemony is by definition impossible. The only 
hegemony a great power can realistically aim for is regional: that is, 
one confined to its own continental landmass. Beyond this perimeter, 
its interest is simply to act as an ‘offshore balancer’—casting its weight, 
from a distance, into the scales of whatever coalition is needed to pre- 
vent a regional hegemon emerging overseas. Here Mearsheimer’s logic 
appears self-contradictory. For why should any regional hegemon be 
concerned at this prospect, if it enjoys maritime immunity from peer 
assault anyway? Mearsheimer extricates himself with the weak corollary 
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that a hegemon in one region must remain vigilant against the danger of 
a hegemon in another extending assistance to an upstart within its own 
bailiwick. Since the same logistical obstacles must dictate that such aid 
could never be of much military value, this is not a persuasive argument. 
Such theoretical difficulties, however, pale before the empirical prob- 
lems his account of offshore balancing presents. 


Mearsheimer’s first great exemplar of offshore balancing is, as one 
might expect, Great Britain. Pointing out that, for much of the nine- 
teenth century, Britain had the industrial power and population to 
produce a mighty force for expansion into Europe, he notes that Britain 
attempted no such thing. Instead it spent the century playing off conti- 
nental powers against each other, in the manner classically prescribed 
by Sir Eyre Crowe’s memorandum of 1907. Mearsheimer’s explanation 
of this self-limiting role flows from his marine proviso. British leaders 
would no doubt have liked to establish their military—political domin- 
ion over Europe, he suggests, but were prevented from doing so by the 
Channel. Had they even tried to project land power across the water, 
moreover, they would have been opposed by a strong coalition of con- 
tinental rivals. If Japan, another insular power, could cross the Korea 
Straits to mount land operations on the peninsula and in Manchuria, 
subsequently invading mainland China itself, that was because it faced 
no great power in its path—Russia, as its rapid defeat in 1905 showed, 
lacking that status in the Far East. 


Mearsheimer, however, adduces no evidence that any political force in 
Britain ever envisaged expansion into the Continent, or bemoaned the 
Channel as a barrier to British power projection. After the defeat of 
Napoleon, London—insisting on its right to secure free passage of the 
river Scheldt—could have garrisoned the Low Countries with the great- 
est of ease. The creation of Belgium in 1830 offered another obvious 
opportunity for the establishment of a continental bridgehead if Britain 
had desired it. In neither case was either France or the various German 
states a serious obstacle to the projection of British land power across 
the Channel. But London was not interested in the logic of offensive 
realism. British governments believed, rightly, that they could use their 
wealth and other forms of non-military influence to balance (or buck- 
pass) against any rising European state with hegemonic ambitions; and 
that the very fact that they had no territorial ambitions on the Continent 
would increase rather than weaken their political influence in Europe. 
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This, of course, did not mean that Britain’s rulers were more pacific 
or less power-hungry than their counterparts on the Continent—if any- 
thing, quite the contrary. It was simply that they had other uses for 
their military force: seizing and holding down India and the rest of 
an enormous overseas empire. British army commands marched in 
step with a socio-economic order geared to industrial exports, financial 
intermediation and imperial expansion beyond Europe. Great Britain 
was as much of a warrior state as anyone could wish for, but its milita- 
rism was devoted to the subordination and exploitation of pre-capitalist 
societies, in the largest territorial empire in history. The logics binding 
together the external drives and internal structures of this system do 
not belong to the categorical imperatives of Mearsheimer’s world, in 
which every major power must seek to overmaster every other in its 
own region. For London, what mattered was command of the seas. 
The hegemony it pursued was not regional, but naval. Of course, in a 
European war Britain would switch military resources from the colonies 
to the Continent. But its leaders never accepted the idea that the region 
abutting a great power is a perpetual emergency zone unless it is sub- 
dued by superior force. If Britain was an offshore balancer in Europe, as 
Mearsheimer correctly maintains, it was not from geopolitical necessity, 
but by strategic choice—a long-standing option derived from the coun- 
try’s history and social structure. 


American limitations? 


Mearsheimer’s study ends, logically enough, with the prospects for 
American power today. His treatment of the United States, however, 
brings the paradoxes of his theoretical structure to their most acute 
point. Unlike many conventional realists, he does not try to present 
the US as essentially a twentieth-century successor to Victorian Britain: 
Washington has long represented an exception among the great powers. 
Unlike right-thinking liberals, on the other hand, Mearsheimer attributes 
no distinctive moral or political value to its role in the world at large. 
What makes the United States unique is the fact that it, alone of 
the great powers, has actually enjoyed what they all must seek, but 
the rest have never attained: namely, true regional hegemony.” For 
since the time of the Monroe Doctrine, the US has been the single, 
unchallengeable great power in the Western hemisphere—a position 
of such superordinate eminence as no rival state has ever achieved 
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in Europe or Asia. Protected by two oceans from any interlopers, the 
Americas have been Washington’s exclusive bailiwick. Here, it would 
seem, lies the probable origin of the strength of Mearsheimer’s belief in 
the stopping power of water as a key to all modern geopolitics. 


The reverse then follows. The United States may possess an unrivalled 
ascendancy on the landmass from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, but 
by the same token it could never hope to acquire an equivalent domin- 
ion beyond the seas. Global hegemony has always been, and remains, 
beyond its reach. Outside the Western hemisphere, the role of the US 
has therefore always been that of an offshore balancer. So it is today, 
and will be in the future (save in the inconceivable circumstance of it 
acquiring a monopoly, rather than mere superiority, of nuclear weap- 
ons). Coolly timing its interventions in the two World Wars unleashed 
in Europe to ensure maximum prior weakening of its rivals, and min- 
imum cost to itself, America twice helped to block the emergence of 
Germany as a continental hegemon, and then fought the Cold War to 
prevent Russia dominating one end of Eurasia, and China the other 
Historically, however, it has become involved in great-power conflicts 
overseas only if it feared the emergence of a regional hegemon there 
could not be contained by a local coalition of powers—its first preference 
always being to ‘buck-pass’ to others, rather than taking on the arduous 
task of halting the danger itself. 


Now that the over-riding threat of the Soviet Union has disappeared, 
Mearsheimer concludes, we can expect the US to revert to its traditional 
role, and withdraw its forces from Europe, allowing the variously weaker 
local contenders—a newly reunified Germany, a humbled Russia, an 
apprehensive France or Britain—to check the rise of any new hegemon 
among them. In East Asia, on the other hand, the situation is undoubt- 
edly less favourable, since the enormous demographic weight and rapid 
economic growth of China threaten to produce in time a genuine 
regional hegemon, whose rise America must seek to delay or foil. But 
in either of these key strategic theatres, the US will continue to play the 
same basic role that it has in the past. ‘Only the threat of a peer competi- 
tor is likely to provide sufficient incentive for the United States to risk 
involvement in a distant great-power war The United States is an off. 
shore balancer, not the world’s sheriff.’ 
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It would be a mistake to dismiss this strange upshot of Mearsheimer’s 
argument as merely apologetic. His book offers little or no embellish- 
ment of American foreign policy, from the days of Jefferson onwards. 
Rather, conclusions like this are in some sense inherent in his premises. 
It is perversities in the structure of his theory, not common-or-garden 
political blinkers, that generate them. Pivotal to everything else here 
is Mearsheimer’s overstatement of the ‘stopping power of water’. Two 
basic flaws mar it from the start. The first is logical. If it is axiomatic that 
seas ensure any hegemony can never be more than regional, why should 
the United States—secure in the Americas—ever have worried about 
the prospect of a hegemon in Eurasia? The lemma that rivals overseas 
might stir up challengers at home, therefore requiring offshore balanc- 
ing abroad, is patently too flimsy to sustain the weight of explanation of 
the massive record of US military interventions around the world in the 
twentieth century—as if the earth could be made to turn on the pin of the 
Zimmerman telegram, which is virtually the only evidence Mearsheimer 
produces of the menace of extra-hemispheric meddling in the Americas. 
Some other, more credible motor was needed from the start. 


A second weakness of Mearsheimer’s construction is more empirical. 
If the United States has enjoyed a more or less absolute fiat in the 
Americas since 1900, can this have been a function of the stopping 
power of water? For in practice there was—still today, is—no land bridge 
between North and South America. The isthmus joining Panama to 
Colombia remains impassable mountain and jungle: no land-route con- 
nects the two halves of the hemisphere. For all practical purposes, South 
America is separated by sea from North America, at distances very 
much greater than those of the English Channel. An American attack on 
Paraguay or Argentina would even today not differ greatly, in its logistic 
demands, from an assault on Norway or Morocco. Historically, the US 
was quite unable to stop Peron returning to power in 1945, or have much 
influence on the course of his regime. Even much closer to home, in the 
Caribbean, Washington has been defied by Cuba for forty years. 


American hegemony in the Western hemisphere is, of course, real 
enough—diplomatically speaking, Castro's famous quip that the OAS 
is best regarded as Washington’s Ministry of Colonies remains accu- 
rate—but it has depended less on any ‘insular’ immunity than on the 
overwhelming economic, demographic and territorial preponderance of 
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the US over all other states in the hemisphere: strategic advantages as 
decisive beyond the Americas as within them. 


Path to global dominance 


For, as the record makes abundantly clear, from the time of its entry 
into the Second World War, the US has pursued not regional, but global 
hegemony—which it has now finally achieved. The evidence of this 
ambition, exuberantly proclaimed by leading American spokesmen and 
policy-makers, is so plain and plentiful that it would be supernumerary 
to rehearse it all here. It is sufficient, for the purpose, simply to point 
to Washington’s central strategic initiative of the past decade—not the 
winding down of NATO after the end of the Cold War, as required by 
Mearsheimer’s logic, but its first deployment in action ın the Balkans, and 
then expansion full-steam ahead to the frontiers of Russia itself. Since 
September 11, of course, the ‘revolution in military affairs’ has carried the 
American war machine still further, into hitherto unimagined terrain, with 
bases in five or six Central Asian states, and forward posts in the Caucasus, 
to add to the eighty countries in Eurasia, Africa and Oceania already in 
its keep. The staggering scale of this armed girdling of the planet tells 
Its own story, which is patently not Mearsheimer’s offshore balancing. 


To understand how this has come about, however, it is necessary, once 
again, to look behind the military statistics at the social system that has 
created them. If American imperial strategy has all along been quite 
distinct from British, that is because the structural evolution of the US 
domestic order has been so different. American Capitalism, after the tri- 
umph of the North in the Civil War, became an industrial power of a kind 
still unknown in Europe, geared to constant technological innovation 
and fed by a steady flow of immigrant labour, offering vast opportuni- 
ties for a business class in command of a state devoted to its unlimited 
expansion. At the start of the twentieth century, the US tried some 
European-style colonial adventures, but its industrial heartland could 
not be satisfied with a projection of international power geared, British- 
style, to exploitative subjugation of pre-capitalist societies. It sought 
expansion into the most advanced capitalist markets, which could not 
be engineered into being in areas like the Philippines. The structure 
of American manufacturing—not to speak of finance—was such that 
its international extension could only be realized through dominance 
within the rest of the advanced capitalist core. 
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This did not take the immediate form of a security strategy in the 
conventional political sense. In the inter-war period, American state- 
craft was primarily economic. Since the United States was not facing 
even a remote threat from Western Europe, Washington's strategy was 
to rely on the mechanisms of war debt and reparations to keep the 
Germans at loggerheads with the British and the French, and the doors 
open to American industrial penetration—especially into Germany, the 
European capitalism most congenial to its own structures of accumula- 
tion. All this changed, of course, with the outbreak of the Second World 
War, when the Roosevelt administration—as Gabriel Kolko has shown in 
The Politics of War (1968)—laid down the political goal of a far-reaching 
reconstruction of the world order that would preclude any return to a 
system of separate regions and balances, in which the United States 
could withdraw offshore once again. 


Such plans took definitive shape under Truman, when the few voices that 
still advocated something like an offshore balancing role—Kennan was 
briefly and inconsistently one, before swinging violently to the emergent 
consensus—were marginalized or silenced. Acheson, the builder of the 
post-war American imperium, was more clear-sighted: the US could and 
should aim for nothing less than permanent military—political hegemony 
over Western Europe and Japan. Victory in 1945 enabled Washington to 
take command of the entire advanced capitalist core, planting its troops 
from Reykjavik to Tokyo, reviving the local capitalisms within the inter- 
national framework set up at Bretton Woods, and binding their elites 
into a common anti-Communist cause. The United States became the 
regional hegemon both in these core zones and in the former European 
colonies of Southeast Asia. Politically, its domination took the form of 
a protectorate system, which managed a basic contradiction of capital 
rather effectively: the fact that economic accumulation requires a rela- 
tively stable and predictable international order, yet political power is 
centred in competing states. The flexibility of the institutions now devel- 
oped by the United States offered a framework in which its Eurasian 
auxiliaries could grow and flourish in ways acceptable to them and 
welcome to their protector. So long as the Soviet Union existed, of 
course, American hegemony could never be more than partial, or multi- 
regional. But since the collapse of the USSR, no ‘peer competitor —as 
Mearsheimer would put it—has existed, and US hegemony has for the 
first time become truly global. 
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This does not mean, of course, that its power is absolute or ubiquitous. 
As Mearsheimer is the first to insist, China, Russia, Germany, France 
and many other lesser states retain their own interests and objectives, 
which are far from always coinciding with America’s. Hegemony after 
all, as its original theorist Gramsci conceived it, never meant an auto- 
cracy, either domestic or international. It signified rather an economic, 
social and cultural leadership, resting not just on military force, but on 
an ideological ability to impose on allies and even adversaries the images 
and idealizations of the hegemonic state as universal values, Who could 
doubt the grip of the ‘American dream’ on the assorted national elites of 
G-8 and APEC? Viewed strategically, the United States is the one state 
to which Mearsheimer’s schema of ‘offensive realism’—once we drop its 
unrealistic maritime proviso—can be unambiguously applied. For nei- 
ther Nazi Germany nor Japan had serious ambitions beyond regional 
hegemony in the 1940s, but the logic of American expansion has been 
truly unlimited—‘power after power’, in Hobbes’s words, stretching to 
the ends of the earth. But if that has been possible, it is because the US 
state has not just been pursuing its own interests at the expense of all its 
rivals, but securing the general conditions for the expansion of capital as 
a system, in which they have an interest too. 


Future faultlines? 


In this configuration, the American state has not only retained but 
reinforced the particularism of its political order. This is a structure 
that has been transformed dramatically by its own protectorate system, 
gaining a huge military sector with extensive influence at the heart of 
the American political system, and a social cohesion that is strongest 
at home when it has a deadly enemy abroad, to arouse and unify its 
domestic population. In short, the US today is primed in its internal 
politics and international projection for a struggle to dominate the globe. 
Mearsheimer is, of course, right to argue that, notwithstanding its might, 
it remains extremely difficult for America to wage large-scale land war 
in Kurasia. But the obstacles do not lie in logistic barriers created by 
oceans. Desert Storm showed Washington’s extraordinary capacity for 
long-range power projection. The impediments are internal and socio- 
cultural. The American people and the American military are unwilling 
to accept major casualties; they have lost any appetite for carnage on 
a Korean or Vietnamese scale. But in compensation, the US has devel- 
oped a monopoly of increasingly accurate technologies of electronic 
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warfare that gives the American state a capacity for military statecraft 
on a world scale which enables it to exert very strong pressure—about 
which Mearsheimer is silent—on other states, well short of great-power 
land war. Furthermore, it is now feverishly preparing to acquire an anti- 
ballistic missile shield that would afford it an offensive nuclear provision 
no other power could match. Its capacity for low-intensity warfare and 
covert action to destabilize lesser states is also impressive. 


But there are also external impediments. While its military and security 
services are evidently attractive as supports to a range of regimes in the 
South, and its destructive potential can bend the will of many states to 
American purposes, the US has yet to demonstrate that it has gained 
the technological fix necessary to prevail over serious, popularly rooted 
political resistance. The Gulf War was no such test. The military balance- 
sheet of the Kosovo campaign was at best ambivalent. Afghanistan was 
an impressive electronic show, against a fragile quasi-state. Taking, hold- 
ing and transforming Iraq would be a more serious demonstration of 
the political efficacy of US military technology—one likely to require 
a readiness to place combat troops on the ground to control popula- 
tions. Nor is it clear that global capitalism desperately needs the feverish 
deployment of American armed force to protect itself from dissent today. 
As a backstop for the future, the capabilities of the Pentagon are no 
doubt valuable, but excessive reliance on them will not reassure securi- 
ties markets, stabilize oil prices or even secure the dollar or the foreign 
exchange markets. Regimes expected to bow to threats may not always 
do so: the United States could be dragged into wars that it neither 
expected nor wanted. On the bourses, the memory of the Yalu River 
has not altogether faded. 


More fundamentally, it has yet to be demonstrated that the interaction of 
American imperial power with the social systems of a greatly enlarged 
capitalist world will generate the same kind of commitment to the 
‘American dream’ that so bewitched the elites of the OECD states during 
the post-war decades. The commanding vision of the architects of the 
American century, from Elihu Root through Stimson and Acheson to the 
Rockefellers, who believed America’s surplus capital could transform 
and knit the world together, risks turning into something approaching its 
opposite: a US economy requiring manipulation of global monetary and 
financial, as well as political, relationships to suck in capital to sustain 
its domestic consumer booms and speculative bubbles. An American 
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military statecraft and geopolitics geared increasingly to sustaining 
international socio-economic relationships that serve too exclusively US 
domestic interests could eventually generate acute tensions at the heart 
of the new global order. A hegemon which up to now has always domi- 
nated the rest of the capitalist core indirectly, by shaping the external 
environment of its subordinate allies, might feel pressed to turn its 
arsenal of powers more directly in their direction. 


The Tragedy of Great Power Politics side-steps all this. Its analytic focus 
resolutely abstracts from the changing historical character and commit- 
ments of the states whose historical record it surveys. But if this is in 
one sense a crippling restriction, in another it is what paradoxically per- 
mits the lasting interest and merit of the book. For the restriction is also 
an abstention. Mearsheimer’s work stands in diametric contrast to the 
official ideologies of the period, which seek to delineate the ‘concrete’ 
character of these states all too profusely, in two versions. Either we are 
presented with the apparition of a ‘democratic peace’, after the imagin- 
Ings of Kant, in which the leading capitalist states of the epoch have 
forsworri violence forever, as an unthinkable departure from the civil 
harmony among them; or we are offered a vision of ‘postmodern’ or 
‘market’ states, that have put the vulgar ambitions of modern nation- 
states behind them, as they cooperate to build a civilized ‘international 
community’ in the North, and wage implacable battle with rogue states 
and terrorist cells outside it, in the barbarian South—the pious or 
frenetic apologias for the American empire offered by writers such as 
Bruce Russett and Philip Bobbitt.” The Tragedy of Great Power Politics 
eschews sycophantic clap-trap of any kind. If its message is a chilling 
one—the probability of wars between the major states of the twenty-first 
century—it neither conceals nor acclaims it. The Left has more to learn 
from it than from any number of treatises on the coming wonders of 
global governance. 


a 
* Respectively, Grasping the Democratic Peace, Princeton 1993; The Shield of Achilles: 
War, Peace and the Course of History, New York 2002. 
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WALDEN BELLO 


PACIFIC PANOPTICON 


Could you tell us about your education and family background? 


WAS BORN IN Manila, in 1945. My father was in the movie 

business in the Philippines, and involved in advertising and 

entertainment. My mother was a singer and composer—both of 

them were interested in the arts. My father read widely. The story 
goes that he was immersed in Thoreau when I was born, and decided 
to name me Walden; though I have two or three Spanish names as well. 
My parents were both Spanish-speakers, but they didn’t transmit it to 
us—English was more or less the first language in our household when 
I was growing up. I had two other Philippine languages, but just spoken 
ones, not written. I was taught by Jesuits, from first grade through to col- 
lege graduation, and my initial radicalization was a reaction against that 
conservative educational system—the Jesuit schools in the Philippines 
essentially catered for the children of the elite. I wasn't from that back- 
ground, and was instinctively opposed to their strict class bias, in a 
pre-political way. 


This was prior to the development of liberation theology? 


There were only a handful of people from the university who took up 
radical positions in the early part of the Marcos period. For the most 
part, the Jesuit system has been a fairly efficient producer of ruling-class 
minds. As in Latin America, a layer of Christians with a national- 
liberation perspective did emerge from some of the religious orders, 
especially the relatively newer ones, such as the Redemptorists. But that 
never predominated among the Jesuits. I knew them all, and very few of 
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them—amaybe eight or ten—ever embraced a progressive politics. The 
Jesuits always had a liberal façade; but in terms of their education and 
the people they produced, they were really quite conservative. 


What did you do after graduation? 


Upper-class education in the Philippines led automatically either to a 
corporate career with the multinationals, or into law and government. 
I didn’t want to be trapped in either—at least, not so soon. So I went 
down to Sulu and taught in a college in Jolo for about a year. There 
I got involved in discussions with Muslim intellectuals—people who 
would go on to form the Mindanao National Liberation Front, in which 
a number of my students later became active too. I was in sympathy 
with their analysis of a systematic discrimination against Muslims in the 
Philippines, although I might not have supported outright secession. 


After that I worked for a few years as publications director of the Institute 
of Philippine Culture, which had been set up by anthropologists from 
the University of Chicago. Their approach was highly empirical but 
their ideas about Filipino social structure and behavioural patterns still 
had a lot of influence. They were closely linked to the US Agency for 
International Development. At that time, a huge proportion of American 
funding for social-science research came from the military. People would 
go to the Philippines—to places like the IPC—on US naval-research 
grants. This was in the second half of the sixties, at the height of the 
war against Vietnam—but the social scientists there still claimed their 
research had no military application. It was a highly politicizing moment 
for me, in understanding how the system worked: that there was no dis- 
tinction at all between this sort of funding and academic research. 


Was this the time of Marcos’s re-election? 


I left for post-graduate studies at Princeton just before the elections in 
Go—it was a vicious campaign. These were momentous times. In 1970 
there was the so-called First Quarter Storm in the Philippines, with the 
rise of the student movement. But it was the American student strug- 
gle against the war in Vietnam that really politicized me, in the United 
States itself. My next important experience was going down to Chile 
for my doctoral research in 1972. I was attracted by Allende’s constitu- 
tional road to socialism, and wanted to study political mobilization in 
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the shanty towns. I spent a couple of months working with Communists 
organizing in the local communities, but as soon as I arrived I realized 
that the correlation of forces had already shifted: it was now the counter- 
revolution that was in the ascendant. So I ended up re-focusing both 
my academic work and political interests on the emergence of the reac- 
tion in Chile. Coming from the Third World, this wasn’t easy to do. If 
you weren't Chilean, and were brown-skinned, you tended to be marked 
down as a Cuban agent. That got me into trouble a number of times. 


The dissertation developed into a comparative study of counter-revolution 
in Germany, Italy and Chile. It acknowledged the role of the CLA, but 
put equal, if not greater, weight on domestic class forces in explaining 
the consolidation of the anti-Allende bloc. The experience gave me a 
healthy scepticism—running clean against much standard American 
political science on developing countries—about the democratic role of 
the middle class. I could see that this was a very ambivalent layer. 


By the time I got back to the US to defend my thesis in early 73, 
Marcos had declared martial law, and the Filipino community in the 
States was in uproar. It was then that I first became active in exile 
Filipino politics. Various groups were forming. There was a Movement 
for a Free Philippines, associated with Senator Raúl Manglapus, one of 
the stalwarts of the elite opposition to Marcos who had fled to the US 
straight after the declaration of martial law. A number of Americans, 
some of them specialists in the area, set up a group called the Friends 
of the Filipino People; among them was Daniel Schirmer from Boston, 
who had just written Republic or Empire. I gravitated towards the Union 
of Democratic Filipinos—the Katipunan ng Demokratikong Pilipino 
(KDP}—which was allied to the Communist Party of the Philippines and 
the New People’s Army. 


Given the direct relationship between the US and the martialltaw regime, 
which you analysed at the time in Logistics of Repression,’ how far did the 
broad Left in the Philippines see tts fight as a national liberation movement, 
rather than simply opposition to military rule? , 


Marcos, of course, claimed that the rising revolutionary movement 
was his central reason for declaring martial law, saying it demanded a 


'The Logistics of Repression: the Role of US Aid in Consolidating the Martial Law Regime 
in the Philippines, Washington, DC 1977. 
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tough centralized response. His other pretext was what he called the 
‘democratic stalemate’—a stand-off between the traditional elite and the 
Left, which he maintained hampered development. The Communist 
Party of the Philippines had been refounded in 1968—the ‘old’ CP 
was regarded as hopelessly compromised and pro-Soviet—and in March 
1969 formed the New People’s Army, based essentially in central and 
northeastern Luzon. Its strategy was classically Maoist create liberated 
areas in the countryside, treating the towns as a secondary front, mainly 
important for recruiting people to the NPA. So when Marcos imposed 
martial law, there was already a very active, revived Philippine Left. 


Could you go back to the Philippines after 72? 


No—when I tried to renew my passport in 74 or 75, it was confiscated 
without explanation. So I was effectively stateless for the next several 
years. The KDP was now the central focus of my life. I taught at the 
City College in San Francisco, the State University of New York, and 
at Berkeley for about four years— not in order to pursue an academic 
career, but to survive. I joined the CPP and ended up wherever they sent 
me: New York, San Francisco, Washington. But I was also developing 
an area of analysis and writing that didn’t automatically reflect the par- 
ty’s priorities, but that I felt was important for understanding what was 
really going on. Most of the Left weren’t very interested in the World 
Bank at the time, but I had a sense that, for a variety of strategic rea- 
sons, it was absolutely critical. One of the biggest development projects 
in the Philippines was a nuclear-power plant that got me interested in 
energy issues more generally. In 1979 Peter Hayes, an Australian, Lyuba 
Zarskey and I set up the Nautilus Institute, to research the intersections 
between energy and politics. It still exists today, but I was mainly associ- 
ated with it in the eighties, when we produced documentation on the 
nuclear plant in the Philippines, and then went on to look at US deploy- 
ments and military structure in the Pacific.? 


It was when we were researching the question of US bilateral aid to 
Marcos that we realized how much of it was being channelled through 
the World Bank The role of multilateral institutions—and the Bank 





* See ‘Marcos and the World Bank’, Pacific Research, vol. 7, no. 6, 1976; Development 
Debacle: the World Bank in the Philippines, San Francisco 1982; American Lake: Perils 
of the Nuclear Pacific, London 1987. 
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in particular—in the Philippines dwarfed direct American support. 
That’s where my own interest began. I had no formal background in 
economics; it was all on-the-job training. Figuring out the contours 
of this comprehensive development strategy became a passionate, all- 
consuming task, that eventually led to a book, Development Debacle. I 
began to realize that the process had a dynamic of its own, powered by a 
very specific ideology. 


In the Philippines, the years from 1980 to 1986 were marked by a com- 
bination of economic crisis and dwindling regime legitimacy. The South 
was badly hit by the world recession of 82. Marcos lost a lot of his local 
power-base, and became increasingly reliant on the multilaterals and 
US support. At the turn of the decade the World Bank forced Marcos 
to appoint a cabinet of technocrats to protect its more open-market 
model of export-oriented production from the depredations of his cron- 
ies. Before 83, the Americans’ great fear had been that the opposition 
to Marcos might fall under the sway of the NPA, since the oligarchic 
alternative was weak and fragmented—its main leader, Benigno Aquino, 
was out of the country—and the Left appeared to be largely hegemonic 
in the resistance to martial law. That changed in 1983, when Aquino 
returned and was assassinated. His martyrdom revived middle-class and 
elite opposition, which was gradually able to win the initiative away 
from the Left. 


From then on, Marcos became a thorn in the side of the United States. 
He didn’t want to open up the system, and wouldn't agree to the vari- 
ous suggestions from Washington that he should incorporate the illegal 
opposition into substantive political roles. The tensions between the two 
came to a head in early 1986, when the US pushed Marcos into holding 
elections, and he stole them. The result was to trigger middle-class and 
elite civil resistance, and an uprising with military backing took place. In 
Washington functionaries like Michael Armacost, the State Department 
official responsible for the area, took alarm when Marcos prepared to 
bombard the rebels, and the US stepped in. Marcos was flown out to 
Hawaii, and Corazon Aquino was installed in power, to popular acclaim. 
In effect, oligarchic democracy was restored in the Philippines. The 
CPP, which had boycotted the elections of 1986, arguing they were just 
a facade to let Marcos to stay in power, was a bystander as these events 
unfolded. This was one of the reasons for the eventual marginalization 
of the Left from the mainstream of political life in the country. 
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What did you do after the fall of Marcos? 


When I went back to Manila, I joined the faculty at the University of 
the Philippines. By then I was more interested in working on broader 
issues—the role of multilaterals, the Asian development model, the 
newly industrializing countries—than in specifically national concerns. 
From the late eighties I was involved with a number of organizations— 
the Philippine Resource Centre, Food First, Oxfam and Greenpeace—in 
a personal capacity, rather than in connexion with the CPP. It was not 
that I was disillusioned at a general level, but I felt that the Left in the 
archipelago was out of touch with both local and world realities. The 
purge of the New People’s Army in the mid-eighties, when it executed 
many of its own militants in a panic over infiltration by spies from the 
military—I wrote about this—made me question a number of the move- 
ment’s philosophical assumptions, about class and the individual Its 
miscalculation over the elections of 1986 also had a big impact on me. 


Was it at this stage that you founded Focus on the Global South? 


We wanted to establish an institute that would look at Asian economic, 
political and ecological issues, linking them into the broader picture. We 
based it in Bangkok, partly for reasons of cost, and partly because of 
conditions for research and analysis there not to be found elsewhere in 
Asia. Also, Philippine NGOs have a way, naturally enough, of absorbing 
people into local issues, while we wanted to concentrate on regional and 
global work. Examining World Bank development models and other pat- 
terns of domination had made me increasingly aware that these couldn't 
simply be challenged at the national level. Whether it was a question of 
opposing the US military, or the World Bank or IMF or multinational cor. 
porations, it was crucial to begin creating cross-regional links. When the 
movement in the Philippines succeeded—helped by various contingent 
factors—in getting the American bases shut down in the early nineties, 
a number of us warned that, unless we changed the military equation 
in the region, the victory would not last very long. It didn’t change, and 
today US troops are back in the Philippines with a vengeance. National 
movements, important as they are, have to combine with the creation of 
regional and global movements. Traditional paradigms of international 
solidarity are no longer appropriate in the current situation. 


eee 
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Who else did you draw into Focus on the Global South? 


Kamal Malhotra, from India, was my co-director. The people who helped 
set us up in Bangkok were Thai scholars, like Suthy Prasartsert, who 
made a very important intellectual contribution. We were also in touch 
with the Korean movement, and people like Muto Ichiyo in Japan. Quite 
a few of these have come onto the board of Focus, which we've tried to 
make as diverse as possible. So far as the name goes, although we started 
from Asian and Pacific issues, our horizons were always the global pat- 
terns of domination and resistance. 


On the question of terminology: do you see problems in defining, or reclaim- 
ing, words like ‘South’ and ‘North or ‘development’ and globalization’, which 


international institutions often deploy in a mystifying way? 


I hope Focus hasn't contributed to this. We have always been sceptical 
about the word ‘development’: capitalist development would be a clearer 
phrase, and we usually speak of ‘corporate-driven globalization’, tying it 
to the dynamics of world capitalism. I resisted using ‘globalization’ at all 
at first; people were tossing it about in such a rhetorical fashion that it 
obscured the real class forces involved. In fact, all these terms tend to 
be used much too loosely. I was appalled when Oxfam branded some of 
its allies as ‘globaphobes’, distorting everything they were fighting for. 
So far as ‘North’ and ‘South’ are concerned, a distinction between the 
super-industrialized, advanced countries and the rest of the world—or 
between the centre of the global capitalist economy and its periphery—is 
clearly valid. At the same time, unequal relations of the North-South 
type are reproduced within the North itself, while there are Third World 
elites in the South whose economic interests and lifestyles are closely 
integrated with the North. So we've tried to inflect these terms in a 


more nuanced way. 
Could you describe the activities of Focus? 


Our work has been dictated by the priorities of the global struggle. Trade 
is a major aris. International trade relations, and organizations like 
the WTO, have become so central to the structuring of the global econ- 
omy that they demand special attention. ‘Security issues’ are a second 
axis—that is, tracking the emergent patterns of US military and polit- 
cal hegemony, especially in the Asia-Pacific region, and helping to build 
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resistance. We also look at the ways in which local elites—globally, as 
well as more specifically in South and East Asia—become integrated 
into the strategic system. A third area is civil society. We examine the dif. 
ferent facets of the popular organizations it harbours, their tremendous 
potential contribution to democratization, but also their strong tendency 
to be co-opted and to impose their own agenda on broader movements. 
Finally, we look at the role of ideologies. Many of the ultra-simplistic con- 
ceptualizations of Islam broadcast by CNN and the like are being naively 
reproduced by people in the South. We wanted to adopt a more critical 
perspective on the various aspects of Islamic revivalism. Bearing in 
mind its many retrograde elements, we still need to ask why has it been 
in the forefront of the struggle against the United States? But Muslim 
‘fundamentalism’ is not the only sort we discuss—we look at Hindu and 
Christian versions too. Still, the two key institutions to which we always 
come back are the WTO and the Pentagon. One of our criticisms of the 
movement against corporate globalization is its tendency to de-link the 
economic logic of the multinationals and WTO from American military 
dominance. We need to understand how the two connect—which also 
means trying to bring together two different movements. 


In concrete terms, much of our research and analysis comes out in 
Focus publications. Take a look at our website—www.focusweb.org— 
and you'll see the range of what we do. We organize conferences, 
particularly on financial, trade and military issues. We work to bring 
together the global movements—in particular, the peace movements 
and the anti-corporate globalization campaigns. We are also involved in 
what bureaucrats call a ‘capacity-building’ role. The Vietnamese govern- 
ment got in touch with us to discuss whether or not they should join 
the WTO. We gave them a great deal of technical information about 
the Organization that demonstrated how and why it would be a disaster 
if they did. One of our jobs is to keep grass-roots communities and 
national organizations, including some governments, informed about 
the workings of global institutions. In the process, we get to hear about 
a lot of interesting initiatives from the grass roots. For instance, there 
have been efforts in Thailand to bypass the national currency system; 
people have set up their own common currencies in some of the regions. 
In Argentina and Chile too, they are improvising barter systems giving 
local people more control over trade. There’s a two-way process of learn- 
ing in this sort of work. 
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How are you funded? 


We have more than twenty funders, including European NGOs like 
NOVIB, Oxfam, Inter Pares and Development and Peace in Canada. We 
also get some money from the Ford Foundation and other outfits on a 
project-by-project basis. We have several principles about this. Firstly, 
we diversify our funding—no more than 20 per cent should come from 
any one source, to guarantee our independence, and to make sure we 
don’t tie our financial survival to just one or two funders. Secondly, we 
need to make sure that there are no strings attached. Thirdly, no funding 
from the US state. Fourthly, with other governments and institutions, 
our board always considers proposals on a case-by-case basis. So far, it’s 
worked quite well. For instance, although we receive a lot of funding 
from Oxfam, and respect many aspects of their work, our 20-per-cent 
and no-strings-attached rules have allowed us to be very open in our crit- 
icisms of their market-access campaign and recent Trade Report, which 
argues that it is the access of Southern countries to Northern markets 
which is the critical problem of the global trade regime. 


What are your differences here? 


We don’t agree that market access is the key issue—to pose it as such 
effectively supports the paradigm of export-oriented growth, and pre- 
supposes a quid pro quo of open Southern markets. Moreover, Oxfam’s 
campaign actively deflects the movement from far more important prob- 
lems. The overriding priority right now is to oppose the WTO's push for 
a wider mandate. Its current agenda is to consolidate the concessions 
extracted from the developing countries at Doha in order to make the 
fifth round in Mexico next year a springboard for broadening the WTO’s 
scope to include investment, government procurement and competi- 
tion policy—an expansion whose scale would rival the Uruguay Round. 
This is what the opponents of neoliberalism should be concentrating on: 
increasing the domestic pressure on the real areas of conflict within the 
WTO, exacerbating the differences over steel tariffs and farming subsi- 
dies. Its formal requirement for consensus is a weakness we should try 
to exploit—it means that talks can founder. In that sense, the Economist 
is right corporate-driven globalization is reversible. 
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How would you summarize pour own critique of the WTO ? 


The WTO is an Opaque, unrepresentative and undemocratic, non- 
transparent organization driven by a free-trade ideology which, wherever 
its recipes—iiberalization, privatization, deregulation—have been applied 
over the past twenty years to re-engineer Third World economies, has 
generated only greater poverty and inequality. That’s the first point 
implementation of neoliberal dogmas leads to great suffering. Secondly, 
the WTO is not an independent body but a representative of American 
state and corporate interests. Its development has been closely linked to 
the changing needs of the United States, which has moved from sup- 
porting a weak GATT to promoting a muscular WTO as a nominally 
multilateral order with strong enforcement rules. Neither the EU nor 
Japan were particular partisans of the WTO when it was founded, at the 
behest of the Clinton administration. The American state is very flexible 
in how it pursues its ends—it can be multilateral when it wants to, and 
unilateral at the same time. The Achilles heel of the WTO is its secre- 
tive, undemocratic, oligarchic decision-making structure. This is where 
we should take aim. 


What would you propose as a positive alternative to the WTO regime? 


What we call for is deglobalization—hopefully, the term won’t contribute 
to the confusion; I still think it’s a useful one. If you have a centralized 
institution imposing a one-size-fits-all model across the globe, it elimi- 
nates the space for developing countries to determine their economic 
strategies themselves. The use of trade policy for industrialization is 
now banned by the WTO. Yet if you look at the experience of the 
newly industrializing countries—of Latin America in the sixties and 
the seventies, say—the reason they were able'to achieve a modicum 
of capitalist development was precisely because they had that room for 
manoeuvre. We believe that the WTO and similar bodies need to be 
weakened, if not eliminated entirely. Other international institutions, 
such as UNCTAD—the UN Conference on Trade and Development, 
which was performing reasonably well until the rug was pulled out 
from under it by the WIO—should be strengthened, as should regional 
organizations like MERCOSUR, which has the potential for being an 
effective, locally directed import-substitution bloc. Regional financial 
institutions need to be created, too. If the Asian Monetary Fund had 
existed in 1997 and 98—when it was pushed by all the countries in 
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the region—the course of the Asian financial crisis would have been 
different. Instead the idea was killed off by Rubin and Summers, as a 
challenge to the hegemony of the IMF. 


In world terms, then, we call for greater decentralization, greater plural- 
ism, more checks and balances. In a less globalized order, grass-roots 
groups and popular movements would be in a stronger position to deter- 
mine economic strategies. At the moment, local elites can always say, 
We have no choice but to follow this course—if we don’t, the IMF or 
WTO will rule our policy protectionist’. Focus on the Global South is not 
against trade; well managed, an increase in imports and exports could 
be a good thing. But in the Third World the pendulum has swung so 
far in the direction of export-oriented production, that it does need to 
be corrected back towards the domestic market—the balance between 
the two has been lost in the drive to internationalize our economies. We 
can only do that if we structure trade not through WTO open-market 
rules but by practices that are negotiated among different parties, with 
varying interests. Deglobalization doesn’t imply an uncritical acceptance 
of existing regional organizations. Some of them are merely outposts 
of the globalized economy, common markets controlled by local techno- 
crats and industrial elites. Others could sustain a genuine regional 
development programme. 


What would deglobalization mean for finance? 


The deregulated character of global finance has been responsible for 
much of the instability that has rocked our economies since the late 
eighties. We definitely need capital controls, both at regional and local 
level. In different ways, the experiences of Malaysia, Chile and China 
have all shown their efficacy. What’s required is an Asian monetary 
mechanism that would not only support countries whose currencies are 
under attack, but would also begin to furnish a basis for regional control. 
As to a world monetary authority, I am very sceptical of its viability as 
way of controlling global finance, since these centralized structures are 
now so permeable by the existing market powers, especially the big cen- 
tral banks. I don’t think such an institution would provide an effective 
defence of the interests of Third World countries. I have never believed 
that access to foreign capital was the strategic factor in development, 
although it can be a supplementary one. In fact, our local elites— 
locked as they are into the existing international order—typically have 
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tremendous reserves of capital. The problem is whether governments in 
the region have the ability to impose capital controls on them. The same 
goes for tax regimes, which in Southeast Asia are very retrograde. Of 
course, the wealth of these elites should be subject to proper taxation. 


Land reform? 


The distribution of land remains a central issue. One reason why export- 
oriented production could be pushed so successfully by the World Bank 
in the seventies, and had such strong support from local establishments 
and technocrats, was that the markets in developing countries were so 
limited, precisely because of highly unequal asset and income distribu- 
tions. A focus on exports was seen by the elites as a way out of the trap 
of shrunken local markets—attaching your industrialization to the big 
market outside. It was a way to dodge the massive land reform needed 
to create—in Keynesian terms—the local purchasing power that could 
drive an indigenous process of industrialization. So agrarian reform is a 
necessity throughout Asia, as well as Latin America, for both social and 
economic reasons. 


From Seattle onwards it’s been clear that a critical faultline within the move- 
ment runs between those, essentially Northern, activists and organizations 
who group themselves around a combination of environmental and labour- 
rights issues—the position you've described as Green protectionism—and those 
in the South who see development in a much wider sense as the main prior- 
ity. It would clearly be an illusion to think that these two perspectives could fit 
together easily. Yet if the movement is to develop, this tension has somehow to 
be negotiated and resolved? 


The faultline is real, though I would point out that there are large areas 
of agreement between Northern and Southern movements—a shared 
critique of multinationals and global capital, a common perception 
that citizens need to play a stronger role in curbing the rules of the 
market and of trade. The fact that people from both tendencies can 
come together in coalitions and work on a range of points is testimony 
to the strength of these overlapping interests. However, I think the 
labour question has to be worked out. We were very critical of the 
way that trade unions in the US—and, to a great extent, in Europe, 
through the ICFTU—argued that the WTO would be strengthened if 
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it took up tariffs and labour rights.* In our view they should not be 
calling for a more powerful WTO. That's a very short-sighted response. 
Beneath the surface rhetoric about human rights in the South, this is 
essentially a protectionist movement, aimed at safeguarding Northern 
jobs. Whenever we raise this in a fraternal way, they get very defensive 
about it. We say, let’s cut out the hypocrisy: of course we should fight for 
the jobs of workers in the North—but in a way that supports working- 
class movements everywhere; not so as to protect one section and leave 
the rest aside. We need to work out long-term strategies to respond to 
the way that capital is re-stratifying the working class throughout the 
world—a division in which hundreds of millions of rural workers get 
the short end of the stick. The dynamics of global capital are creating a 
vast underclass, with no support from Northern unions. This is where 
we need to focus our strategy, on a powerful, visionary effort to organize 
the world working class. So far, the response from the North—especially 
from the trade unions—has been a very defensive one, hiding behind 
the mask of human rights. It makes us deeply uneasy when people from 
our countries, who have been strongly supportive of workers’ rights and 
have actively opposed ecologically damaging development policies, are 
cast in these polemics as anti-environmentalist and anti-labour. 


Market access is not the central problem, but it is a problem. There 
is a tendency in the North—though not all Green organizations fall 
into this—to use environmental standards as a way of banning goods 
from developing countries, either on the grounds of the product itself 
or because of the production methods. The result is a form of discrimi- 
nation. We need to find a more positive solution to this. We've called 
for a global Marshall Plan—one in which environmental groups would 
actively participate—to upgrade production methods in the South and 
accelerate the transfer of Green technology. The focus should be on sup- 
porting indigenous Green organizations in developing countries and 
this sort of positive technological transfer, rather than on sanctions. 
Sanctions are so easy—they appeal to defensive, protectionist interests, 
which even some progressive organizations in the North have taken 
up. It’s very unfortunate that the US labour movement has adopted 
this hypocritical stance, saying that it’s really concemed about people 
in China, whereas in fact its objectives are quite egoist. If we can 
get past this sort of pretence and establish a dialogue at the level of 
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principles, on the interests of the global working class as a whole, we'll 
be moving forward. 


How far do you regard the World Social Forum in Brazil as a representative 
arena in which these differences can be hammered out? 


When the idea of a global forum was first broached, Focus was one of the 
organizations that immediately gave its full support. What the Brazilians 
were proposing was a safe space where people in the movement could 
come together to affirm their solidarity. This was a very important ele- 
ment of the first Social Forum in 200r. There was a strong sense of 
the need to talk about alternatives, after Seattle. I think there were real 
efforts to integrate people from Southern movements, both within the 
organizing structure and on the panels, although this might not have 
been successful everywhere. Vandana Shiva and others from the South 
were brought in from the start, not in a paternalistic way but so they 
could make genuine suggestions about who should be there. It’s true 
that Le Monde Diplomatique and ATTAC played an important part in 
bringing it together, and the support of the PT state government was 
fairly crucial. But while ATTAC and Le Monde Diplomatique were still 
vital players in the second Forum, they had a much less central role. 
If anything, it has been the Brazilian NGOs, civil-society groups and 
the PT that have, not dominated, but been the moving force. One very 
positive thing they've done since the first Social Forum is to create an 
international committee, where regional-representation questions can 
be discussed. Most Third World participants are still Latin Americans, 
though, and there is a need to bring Africans and Asians into the 
process—which is why the Brazilians themselves have proposed that the 
next one could be held in India. 


It’s true that in many of the panels the main speakers, figures like Noam 
Chomsky and Immanuel Wallerstein, have come from the North. But 
I don’t object to that because we have benefited so much from their 
work. Others like Rigoberta Menchú and Samir Amin also played a cen- 
tral role. We do need more people from the South—this is a developing 
process. But the real function is to have a space, every year or two, to 
be able to get together and exchange viewpoints, in a safe atmosphere— 
not just another protest demonstration. The main focus now should be 
on developing the battle of ideas at the WSF. It shouldn't be a love-fest 
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where people with different positions all pretend to agree. We need to 
get beyond that, to sharpen our ideas about alternatives, not settle for 
peaceful coexistence. 


Would you envisage a time over the next four or five years when the WSF 
might organize collective actions? So far we've seen very big, single protests 
in particular spots—Seattle, Prague, Washington. But there’s another level 
beyond that, of synchronized global campaigns on specific issues. Or would 
that imply too great a degree of centralized coordination? 


I don’t think the WSF is structured for that sort of thing. What it has 
principally tried to do is to bring people together to discuss alternatives 
and affirm their sense of solidarity, and it would be very difficult to trans- 
form it into a fighting organization along the lines of, say, Our World 
is Not for Sale. It needs to be an all-inclusive forum, where people who 
might not be able to agree on medium-level strategic factors can never- 
theless still come and have a good, clarifying debate. What I would hope 
is that all these different movements and coalitions feel that it’s inclusive 
enough to provide a yearly or bi-yearly arena where strategies and tactics 
can be discussed, not just ideas about alternatives. It’s in the coalitions, 
a step below the Social Forum, that these actual strategies will be ham- 
mered out. The Our World is Not For Sale coalition is now leading an 
effort to derail the next WTO ministerial. Fifty Years is Enough, which 
has also played a key role in the WSF, is organizing against the IMF 
and the World Bank. The campaign around sweatshops and Nike is very 
dynamic—it could emerge as the principal anti-corporate network. The 
anti-war movement is being reborn. It’s these coalitions, rather than the 
WSF, that could be the axis of a brains-trust on global strategies. 


You speak of the World Social Forum being all-inclusive, but doesn’t this run 
the risk that it might share the fate of the Non-Aligned Movement, where 
the noble original objectives of the Bandung conference eventually degener- 
ated to the point where you had Suharto and his ilk hob-nobbing with leaders 
who were genuinely trying to better the world, making it a meaningless spec- 
tacle? The worst of these butchers always turned up, seizing the opportunity 
to burnish their Third World credentials. Mutatis mutandi, this last Social 
Forum was decorated by all kinds of Centre-Left politicians from Italy, France 
and elsewhere, who'd been ardently cheering on the war against terrorism, the 
attack on Afghanistan. 
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Yes, I would fully agree that this is a danger. A number of the people who 
showed up at Porto Alegre were there just to polish up their progressive 
credentials, even while playing a pernicious role at home. At the same 
time, I think the Forum will become more discriminating about whom 
it invites. With those who simply turn up, it’s more difficult. But quite a 
few of those politicians were not asked to speak. Some World Bank offi- 
cials came and demanded a platform, and were told, ‘No. You can speak 
elsewhere in the world but this is not your space.’ Then their spokesman 
went out and told the Economist, ‘I was banned, this is a denial of free 
speech’. So, of course, the Economist took it up. 


There is another challenge: how to remain independent of the estab- 
lished political parties. At present, the Forum’s centre of gravity continues 
to lie in the social movements—despite the leading role of the PT, it 
hasn't attempted to bring in like-minded political parties. But now there 
is a danger that the old Centre-Left and socialist parties are looking at the 
WSF and wondering how they can harvest such a rich crop of grass-roots 
organizations. In a number of places, we're seeing efforts to establish 
social forums with political groups of a more traditional sort in charge. 


What has been the effect of September 11th on the movement as a whole? 
The business press has triumphantly declared it a death-blow to the anti- 
globalization campaign, since it showed that anti-capitalist demagogy always 
leads to violent protests in the streets, which lead straight to terrorism; now 
9.11 has fortunately had a sobering effect. Many activists were indeed very 
disorientated or dispirited, partly by the way in which the war on terrorism 
captured the broad attention, but also by the fact that the movement itself was 
not well-equipped to respond to it. You alluded earlier to the disconnection 
between the campaign against corporate-driven globalization, which targets 
multinationals as the enemy, and the pattern of military deployments and 
structures of the US state, felt by some to be a divisive issue that is best kept off 
the movement's agenda. So perhaps it didr’t have the resources for an immedi- 
ate response, when confronted with this reality. How serious a set-back has 
all this been? 


The initial impact of 9.1 was extremely disorientating, especially 
when the World Bank and IMF cancelled their meeting that month in 
Washington, which they were delighted to do. Thanks to Al Qaeda, they 
then managed to override both grass-roots protests and the qualms of 
developing countries and ram through the WTO’s declaration at Doha— 
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when previously, there had been a fifty-fifty chance that we could have 
stopped it. There is no denying this was a defeat. At the same time, there 
have been some countervailing developments. Firstly, Enron erupted; 
one should not underestimate the delegitimizing role that played, in 
taking the wind out of the triumphalism and the ideological push that 
followed 9.11. Secondly, there’s been the ongoing crisis in Argentina, a 
social and economic catastrophe brought about by neoliberalism. Both 
have reignited a widespread scepticism about the corporate-globalization 
project. Thirdly, there has been the United States’ own performance. The 
Pentagon still hasn’t managed to get bin Laden, and is now becoming 
over-extended in areas from which it will be difficult for the US to extri- 
cate itself. Going into Iraq will create even greater problems. 


Given the tensions in South Asia and the conflict in the Middle East, 
it’s arguable that the strategic situation of the United Sates is probably 
worse now than it was prior to September 11, precisely because of 
this over-extension. The American response has served to strengthen 
Islamic-fundamentalist tendencies rather than reduce them. Mahathir 
and Musharraf are bending over backwards for the United States, but 
a big gulf is emerging between these leaders and their populations. 
Finally, I think there has been an evolution in the role of many of the 
anti-corporate globalization groups, who are now beginning to confront 
issues of warfare and militarism. In the recent conflict in Palestine we 
had quite a number of people trying to break through Israeli lines. 


There were 50,000 people at the World Social Forum this year, as 
opposed to 15,000 in January 2001. At the EU summit this March in 
Barcelona, there were 300,000 protesters—much bigger than Genoa. 
There’s a lot of work to be done before we get back to the situation we 
were in prior to September, but there are several indications that the 
movement is on its way back to a fighting stance. One example of this is 
that, when the US sent troops to the Philippines in January, we put out 
an appeal for people to participate in an international peace mission, and 
got so many volunteers that we were able to mount a full-scale investiga- 
tion: to go to Basilan, study the situation, talk to people—including the 
Americans—and come back with a critical report that was lambasted by 
the Philippines government, and became an issue in the archipelago’s 
politics. This was an instance of people who had simply been concerned 
with trade questions moving towards broader security-related issues. 
The Euro-parliamentarian, Matti Wuori, who went to Basilan is a former 
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head of Greenpeace; these are the sort of links and transformations that 
are being made. 


You often allude to class politics, not all that common in the anti-globalization 
movement. Where do you see your intellectual tradition today coming from? 


I would gay I’ve been a pragmatist, working with whatever seemed 
useful to the task in hand. That obviously includes the theoretical arsenal 
of Marxism. But I wouldn’t call myself a Leninist any longer, because I 
think the crisis that hit the Communist societies was related to the elitist 
character of Leninist vanguard organizations. One can understand the 
historical reasons why they emerged, in repressive situations, but when 
they become permanent and develop theoretical justifications for their 
lack of internal democracy, they can become a really negative force. I have 
been attracted to aspects of the new movement—its decentralized form, 
its strong anti-bureaucratic impulses and its working through of the 
ideas of direct democracy, in the spirit of Rousseau—whether one labels 
that anarchism or not. Still, at this stage I think the movement’s most 
valuable contribution is its critique of corporate-driven globalization, 
rather than the model it offers for coming together and making deci- 
sions. But there is a global crisis of representative democracy throughout 
the West today, as well as in countries like the Philippines. The move- 
ment does represent an alternative to this. Can direct democracy work? 
It did in Seattle and Genoa; so we should ask how we can develop it fur- 
ther. How might we—I hate to use the word—institutionalize methods 
of direct democratic rule? 
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BEYOND METACULTURE 


HH SAYING THAT texts are never finished, merely aban- 

doned, is old but not toothless. It can bite, as I had cause 

to reflect in ‘abandoning’ Culture/Metaculture, some three 

years ago, not wholly reconciled.’ I am particularly grateful, 
then, for the critical responses it has attracted, and in the first place 
to Stefan Collini for ‘Culture Talk’.? Collini is an intellectual historian 
deeply versed in the politically assorted series of thinkers often dubbed 
‘the Culture and Society tradition’—in his own terms, the ‘public moral- 
ists’ of nineteenth-and-twentieth-century Britain.’ At the same time, he 
is probably still better known as a writer in that tradition, committed to 
the practice of ‘the higher journalism’, a non-specialist discourse engag- 
ing the general interests of a mixed readership.‘ This is the ground from 
which he approaches Metaculture. His discussion is generous beyond 
ordinary expectation, and at times unnerving in its empathetic reach. 
But above all, it sets out some fundamental objections, to which I wish 
to respond now, in an attempt to clarify and develop the sense of a posi- 
tion beyond metaculture. 


‘Metaculture’ names a modern discursive formation in which ‘culture’, 
however understood, speaks of its own generality and historical condi- 
tions of existence. Its inherent strategic impulse—failing which it would 
be no more than descriptive anthropology—is to mobilize ‘culture’ as 
a principle against the prevailing generality of ‘politics’ in the disputed 
plane of social authority. What speaks in metacultural discourse is the 
cultural principle itself, as it strives to dissolve the political as locus of 
general arbitration in social relations. Kulturkritik and Cultural Studies, 
typically contrasting in social attachment yet sharing this discursive tem- 
plate, have been strong versions of this metacultural will to authority. 
For the Left, such logic is either inimical or self-defeating. The alterna- 
tive begins with the theoretical recognition that cultural and political 
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practice are structurally distinct, yielding mutually irreducible norms 
of judgement. Discrepancy is the necessary term of their relationship— 
and not a sign of blockage but a condition of practical possibility. Here, 
in a few sentences, are the core theses of Metaculture. As stated there, 
they have drawn criticism on both historical and theoretical grounds— 
and also fostered certain misunderstandings, for which J have to accept 
some responsibility. Collini’s historical charge concerns my unorthodox 
deployment of the Germanic category of Kulturkritik 5 


I. THE ACCENTS OF KULTURKRITIK 


Kulturkzitik as it figures in Metaculture is my own ‘construction’, Collini 
warns, and a tendentious one. It is chronologically more limited than 
the historic genre whose common name it has been, reaching back 
no further than 1918, and geographically far wider, extending beyond 
the German-language zone to assemble ‘a heterogeneous crew’ of intel- 
lectuals from Spain, England and France—Mann, Mannheim and the 
later Freud, but also Ortega, Leavis and even Benda. Thus, designedly 
or not, ‘European inter-war cultural pessimism’ becomes ‘the defining 
moment’ of an actually diverse ‘tradition’, and ‘the appeal to “culture” 
has to be socially elitist, culturally alarmist and politically conservative — 
intrinsically, an intellectual trope of the right. I wear my heart on my 
sleeve, it seems. 


Of course, ‘Kulturkritik’ is a construction, just like ‘absolutism’, say, 
or ‘modernism’. Construction and reconstruction are the process of all 
thought, as it labours to know reality. The pertinent critical question con- 
cerns the nature of the construction and its claim to rational plausibility. 
Generically viewed, Metaculture is an essay in the historical morphology 
of discourse. Its critical point of entry is form: the recurrence of certain 
relations among concepts (culture, politics, authority), a certain array 
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of topoi (modernity as disintegration, for example), a certain ethos of 
address (the prophetic intellectual and kindred personae). The purpose 
of the analysis is to demonstrate the unity of its historical material at 
that specified level, to show that this ‘heterogeneous crew’, for all their 
acknowledged differences of national and disciplinary sensibility, politi- 

cal leaning and intellectual personality, acted within a shared discursive 
order and subserved its governing logic. Collini is on the whole gratify- 

ingly clear about the ‘structural or formal priorities of the analysis, even 
declaring himself persuaded by the account of the relations between 
Kulturkritik and Cultural Studies. But here, momentarily, he responds 
as if to another kind of work. 


A more spacious, more richly historical book would range more widely. 
It would register other national varieties from the same period— 
Huizinga’s The Shadow of the Future and the Russian Vekhi, for 
example—and might probe the significance of a thinker such as Croce, 
whose thought has some formal affinity with Kulturkritik, but perhaps no 
more substantial association. Even if not venturing beyond the borders 
of Europe, it would at least acknowledge the presence of Kulturkritik, in 
derived or parallel forms, in other continents. A more strongly compara- 
tive study would not merely record the manifest inter-national variations 
in the discourse, but would attempt to make historical sense of them. 
Thus, Leavis differed most clearly from his European counterparts in 
the priority he accorded to the economic over the political dimension 
of modernity. Conjunctural and more enduring conditions alike contrib- 
uted to this distribution. Mann wrote in the last days of Wilhelmine 
Germany, Mannheim in the later years of Weimar. Ortega’s manifesto 
coincided with the birth of republican Spain. Benda’s formative public 
engagement was as a Dreyfusard; decades later, he joined the mobili- 
zation against the Croix de Feu. In Britain, on the other hand, with 
a constitutional matrix long settled and largely exempt from political 
controversy, there was nothing to distract attention from the latest novel- 
ties in a continuing process of economic transformation: Fordism and 
the culture industry, not the new politics of labour, are the privileged 
omens in Leavis’s symptomatology. 


In this way, the variegated Kulturkritik of the 19208 observed the geo- 
graphical pattern set by Hobsbawm’s ‘dual revolution’, but with effects 
that cannot be appraised by a simple reckoning of similarities versus dif- 
ferences. Readers of Scrutiny were as much aware of Martin Turnell’s 
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‘French’ critique of democracy as of Leavis’s better-known extension of 
the ‘English’ critique of industrialism. Collini is a little too taken with 
Benda’s rationalism and cosmopolitanism—which reached its limits at 
the Franco-German border.” His glassy abstractions are perhaps not in 
the English manner, but his tendency, which Collini admits, to ‘treat 
France as the national home of the universal’ has a strict counterpart in 
Leavis's imaginary England. The favouring condition of these bewitching 
identifications was in both cases political. Leavis’s national humanism, 
his fluent elision of Englishness and ‘life’ tout court, depended for its 
intuitive plausibility on the inherited reality of a world empire; Benda’s 
universalism was rooted in the abstract codes of the Third Republic. For 
Mann, in contrast, the universal was a spurious, alien—‘Roman’—value: 
in this sense, he had no equivalent vision of Germany. Writing as subject 
of a failed Empire, bracing himself for the advent of a civic equality he 
thought second-best, he spoke for a cherished particularism, an intro- 
verted Sonderweg of the spirit. Thus, his nationalism was, in context and 
propensity, a true negative of the others. Three images of cultural dis- 
tinction, marked and contrasted, or even opposed, in national terms, all 
claiming moral precedence over the modern political order, each one a 
sublimation of given political conditions. 


Varieties of political invariance 


So far at least, then, consideration of the national diversity of Kulturkritik 
yields evidence for, not against, its discursive unity. The cases of 
Mannheim and Ortega, whose national identifications were complicated 
by the circumstances of exile and education respectively, might prove 
less amenable in this respect. More important, as clearly contrasted 
liberals of the left and right, they forestall any claim that Kulturkritik 
was uniformly ‘conservative’ or ‘reactionary’. That is not the claim of 
Metaculture, nor do the arguments of the book presuppose it—fortu- 
nately, since the alternative would have been shipwreck. Kulturkritik was 
and remains politically changeable, in its simpler forms and still more 
in its alloyed varieties. Benda, when he felt himself ‘permitted’ to inter- 
vene, did so on the side of the left, not even straining at a manifesto with 
the word ‘revolutionary’ in its banner. Mann soon endorsed the Weimar 
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constitution, and later put his eminence at the service of intellectual 
anti-fascism. Ortega responded differently, quitting Spain for Argentina 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. Scrutiny’s collaborators included a 
socialist like L. C. Knights and a clerico-rightist like Turnell, as well as ' 
their elusively liberal chief editor—Leavis, who in the tricky currents of 
the nineteen-thirties held the journal to the left, only later turning visibly 
rightwards. Discursive hybrids call for a particular effort of discrimina- 
tion. A Room of One’s Own is rendered incoherent by the internalized 
pressure of Bloomsbury’s presumptuous, rentier version of Kulturkritik, 
but to say this 1s not to disallow Woolf’s left-wing sympathies or cancel 
the feminism of her book (or, as I neglected to add, of the distinct and 
later Three Guineas). Other hybrids are simpler. Richard Hoggart has 
substantiated the possibility of a stable, enduring Kulturkritik of the Left, 
social-democratic conviction adapting Leavisian diagnostics to assert the 
value of diffusion as progress, the quickening of popular life by culture 
broadly cast. Collini feels much closer to that work than I do (and has 
a correspondingly much lower opinion of Raymond Williams, whose 
cultural politics are fundamentally distinct).° But the suggestion—to 
which the logic of his charge commits him—that my general categories 
cannot properly accommodate it, even as historical possibility, is uncon- 
vincing. As Metaculture puts it, in terms that mark a political distance 
but hardly suppress the historical distinction: ‘In Richard Hoggart, the 
British labour movement found its own Matthew Arnold.’ 


The political habitus of Kulturkritik 1s of another order: conservative, lib- 
eral or socialist, this discourse thrives on climacterics, and its recurring 
tendency is authoritarian. The canonical texts inscribe the climacteric 
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in their forms, which more or less closely resemble the manifesto— 
the general alert, the recall to duty, the theses nailed to the bookshop 
door. Kulturkritik is ‘occasionalist’ in the sense that word acquires in 
Carl Schmitt’s critique of political romanticism. Its relation to the 
pre-given terms of political engagement is subject to ‘a higher third’, 
which reframes politics as such as a constituent of the crisis, not the 
dimension in which it may be dealt with. Politics stands exposed as the 
modern pretender to social authority, whose legitimate form (past and, 
as it may be, prospective) is the cultural principle. That superordination 
of culture-as-principle, and of an intellectual corps privy to its mean- 
ings, can only be authoritarian, in final effect, even where the associated 
social aspiration is benign and progressive. There are residues of this in 
Hoggart’s Uses of Literacy, and far more substantial deposits in the writ- 
ings of R. H. Tawney, whom Collini cites as one index of the historical 
complication he misses in Metaculture. Christian socialist and inspira- 
tion to generations of thoughtful Labour supporters, Tawney cannot be 
denied his place in the intellectual history of the British Left. Yet his 
critique of ‘the acquisitive society’, set out in the book of that name, was 
driven by idealized memories of pre-industrial England and issued ina 
strategy appealing to the supreme moral authority of a rearmed national 
Church. The homology with Kulturkritik is manifest, as Collini would 
surely agree: the critical account'I have just summarized is his own.'° 


II. A MARXIST KULTURKRITIK? 


There remains an oddity in the expanded-restricted concept of 
Kulturkritik. If the chronological foreshortening of my discussion is 
regrettable, it is not because of any attendant foreclosure of political 
possibilities. It is because a longer historical retrospect would have 
emphasized the genealogical specificity of Kulturkritik as a descendant 
of German and English Romanticism. A few introductory paragraphs on 
Herder and Arnold were the belated, token acknowledgement of this— 
lke most ‘introductions’, written last, without real power to modify 
the substantive text. Had things gone otherwise, I still might not have 
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said much more about the nineteenth century; but the representation 
of mid-twentieth-century German thought would certainly have been 
different. Martin Ryle has expressed ‘surprise’ at the absence of ‘any 
systematic account of the Frankfurt School’; Peter Osborne finds the 
omission ‘unfortunate’.” They have reason. Marcuse and Adorno feature 
in Metaculture as mentors in my own cause, deracinated subjects of a cer- 
tain theoretical position, but not more concretely, as what they historically 
were: critical intellectuals formed in strong German traditions. Failing 
to register this, the book spared itself reflection on the disconcerting 
possibility it appeared to exclude in advance, that ofa Marxist Kulturkritik. 


The ‘culture’ of which Marcuse spoke in his classic 1937 study was not 
Mann’s Kultur.” Universal in principle, rather than national, it was his 
critical reconstruction of the status and function assigned to literature 
and the arts in a bourgeois society. Culture in this sense is the negation 
of a social order for which, in the same gesture, it composes a transfig- 
uring alibi. Committed to the possibilities of wholeness and resolution 
in human affairs (‘the pacification of existence’, as Marcuse would later 
gay), yet actualizing them only in the abstracted, inward life of sensibil- 
ity, culture honours the promise of happiness but only, so to speak, as 
a matter of form. A bad utopia, it ‘affirms’ in social practice what, as 
imagination, it calls to account. Sensibility, the faculty that gives access 
to cultural experience and grows subtle in those who exercise it, is the 
mode in which unfree subjects choose between inconsolable quietism 
and a good conscience.” 


For Marcuse, this ‘culture’ signified the place of art and literature 
in capitalist social relations. Its discursive authority was an index of 
oppression, not a resource for an emancipated future. Dismissing Karl 
Kautsky’s adumbration of ‘the “coming happiness”’, he projected an 
alternative vision of social transformation: not the mass ‘conquest’ 
of culture but its ‘elimination’.4 Adorno, characteristically, was less 
inclined to anticipate a transformed existence or to coordinate his vision 





= Ryle, ‘Temptmg Relevancies’, Radical Philosophy 103, September—October 2000, 
p. 46; Osborne, Philosophy in Cultural Theory, London 2000, p. 141, 1 14. 

2 ‘The Affirmative Character of Culture’, Negations: Essays in Critical Theory, London 
1968, pp. 88-133. 

3 ‘Sensibility’ seems historically more appropriate as a translation of Marcuse’s 
Seele than the literal ‘soul’ of the English edition. 

4 Negathons, pp. 132-3. 
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with any collective political prospectus. In a critical sequel drafted some 
years after Marcuse’s study, he traced a different path beyond culture, 
involving another kind of practice. Negation, for him too, is the ‘very 
truth’ of culture. ‘Just because culture affirms the validity of the prin- 
ciple of harmony within an antagonistic society, . . . it cannot avoid 
confronting society with its own notion of harmony and thereby stum- 
bling on discord.’ But the outcome of the confrontation is paralysis: 
culture turns on itself, and the labour of the negative is confined to 
the agitated stasis that is Kulturkritik. The critic ‘is necessarily of the 
same essence as that to which he fancies himself superior . . . His vanity 
aids that of culture: even in the accusing gesture, the critic clings to 
the notion of culture, isolated, unquestioned, dogmatic.” Yet, as the 
moment in which culture comes to perceive the discrepancy between 
its empirical generality and its ‘principle’, Kulturkritik is not worthless. 
It brings ‘untruth to consciousness of itself’, and in that lies its own 
‘truth’. The proper task of ‘dialectical thought that ‘does not wish to suc- 
cumb to “Economism”’ is not to catalogue and condemn Kulturkritik 
but to ‘absorb’ it. Dialectical criticism differs from Kulturkritik in that it 
‘heightens’ it, ‘until the notion of culture is itself negated, fulfilled and 
surmounted in one.’ 


Immanent critique and regression 


Not many Marxist critiques of culture have been so free of superstition, 
or so confident that philistines are other people. And yet dialectical 
reason can sometimes appear to practise its own kind of magic—Aufhe- 
bung as verbal legerdemain. It is worth inquiring just how much, in the 
Frankfurt critique and specifically in Adorno’s ‘immanent criticism of 
culture’, was cancelled, and how much preserved. 


The constitutive tension of immanent critique is manifest in its self. 
designation. As immanent, it ‘bores from within’, unlike ‘transcendent 
criticism’, which renounces ‘a spontaneous relation to the object’ in the 
name of an ‘external’, supervenient truth. Yet as critique, it must exceed 
the categories implied in the object; empathy, so to say, is procedural, 
a strong tactic, not a means to final identification. At once inside and 
outside, immanent critique is not so much a position as an ethic of 
movement, a critical practice whose artistic analogue would be music 





5 “Cultural Criticism and Society’, Prisms, Cambridge MA 1981, pp. 28, a7, 19. 
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of a kind. Its tension is then ‘dialectical—or could be, but only in so 
far ag the force of negation is sufficient to sustain the movement, if the 
conceptual ‘outside’ is more than a figment. It is not easy to conclude 
that Adorno believed this—or, in impersonal terms, that his concepts 
can quite admit the thought. “Transcendental criticism’—his estranging 
philosophical term for the prevailing styles of Marxism—takes its stand 
on non-existent ground. Where ‘ideology’ has saturated the whole, as he 
maintains it has, there is no outside: the idea is ‘an abstract utopia’, a 
‘fiction’, an Archimedean dream. Orthodoxy clings to its illusion at the 
cost of regression to pre-cultural ‘nature’ and scientism. But how, then, 
can Adormo’s ethic of critical movement continue to mark its difference 
from the futile agitations of Kulturkzitik, and at what cost to itself? 


The master-concept in Adornian Critical Theory is exchange: the com- 
modity form, with its barely limitable power of reification, is the nuclear 
reality of capitalism as a whole. The historic momentum of society is 
registered in another canonical concept, that of the productive forces 
and their development. But where so-called orthodoxy saw the material 
promise—or even the guarantee—of an emancipating socialism, Adorno 
saw only a system of frustrations. Again and again, his essays move 
towards the same final cadence. A retrospective discussion of Spengler 
invokes ‘the powerless, . . . the negative embodiment within the negativ- 
ity of this culture of everything which promises, however feebly, to break 
the dictatorship of culture and put an end to the horror of pre-history. In 
their protest lies the only hope that fate and power will not have the last 
word.’ Of Thorstein Veblen he concludes: ‘He represents poverty. This is 
his truth, because men are still constrained to be poor, and his untruth, 
because the absurdity of poverty has become manifest. Today, adjust- 
ment to what is possible no longer means adjustment; it means making 
the possible real.’” Elsewhere, he spoke wistfully of a liberation ‘near 
enough to touch’. Such passages at once recall and displace the kind of 
closing ceremony that has been traditional in Marxist prose. ‘Valedictory 
flourish’ is the stock description, and it does not fit. These are visions of 
a promise that mocks hope. Creaturely enough for all his rigour, in such 
gestures Adorno delays the moment of parting, the last goodbye to the 
only bearable future. 





In contrast with Lukács, whose criticism is governed by the visual image of 
perspective: dialectics is ‘the point of view of totality’, from which historical repre- 
gentations—those of the novel above all—can be surveyed, placed and assessed. 

7 Prisms, p. 72, 94. 
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In theoretical logic, it could only be so. The franchise of commodities 
and the chained promise of social productivity are the counterpart 
structural effects of capitalist property—a concept certainly present to 
Adorno yet, crucially, inactive in his reasoning. The ‘dictatorship’ sus- 
taining ‘pre-history’ is that of a class, whose social other, not merely 
(or necessarily) ‘poor’ and not merely (or necessarily) ‘powerless’, is 
above all propertiless, the wage-labouring collective producer of social 
existence. This constitutive social antagonism appears only negatively 
in Adorno’s work, in the forms of its putative neutralization. It was 
the division of mental and manual labour, rather, that furnished the 
terms of hig engagement in the stand-off between committed and 
autonomous art, between all autonomous endeavour and the culture 
industry.” In politics proper, an unqualifiable leftism underwrote a crit- 
ical ethic of remoteness. As he wrote very late in his life, defending 
his practice against the reproaches of the student movement, ‘at the 
present moment, no higher form of society is concretely visible: for that 
reason anything that seems in easy reach is regressive.’ And regres- 
sion, ‘objectively viewed’, is renunciation. His judgement on Carl 
Schmitt suggested an alienation still more fundamental than this self. 
cancelling maximalism. Again appealing to the notion of regression, he 
dismissed ‘the a priori reduction to the friend-enemy relationship’ and 
concluded: ‘Freedom would be not to choose between black and white 
but to abjure such choices.’ 


If there is an Adornian politics, its utopian disposition is precisely usrpo- 
litical, in Mann’s approving sense. And that is not the only sign of 
affinity with Kulturkritik Marxist though he was, Adorno’s vision of 
modernity as a closed system of productivity and exchange might have 
given the anti-Marxist Leavis cause for second thoughts. In a prose that 
is for the greater part unbendingly objective, in the literary sense, the 
personae that sometimes flicker are worth noting. Adorno rejects the 
practice of class-ascriptive tagging in Marxist criticism, that ‘topological 
thinking, which knows the place of every phenomenon and the essence 
of none’. But there is more than one way of outing the socially unspeak- 
able, as his own critical language suggests. ‘Most socialist contributions 
to cultural criticism .. . lack the experience of that with which they 
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deal’; ‘they develop an affinity to barbarism’; their theoretical tenets ‘take 
on a backwoods ring’. Not quite ‘petty bourgeois’, then, but perhaps 
not even that. The voice that delivers these judgements comes from 
elsewhere. ‘To anyone in the habit of thinking with his ears’, Adorno 
begins, ‘the words “cultural criticism” (Kulturkritk) must have an offen- 
sive ring’—and ‘not merely because, like “automobile”, they are pieced 
together from Latin and Greek’. Here, pitch-perfect, is an epitome 
of the cultural principle: music contra Fordism and the half-educated. 
That the trope of discrimination is reminiscent of Henry James, and the 
philology already an old school-room dogma, is essential to the ambigu- 
ous feeling of the passage. It is proof that Adorno’s immanent critique, 
unsure of the ‘outside’ possibility that would fuel its dialectical move- 
ment, was not spared the general curse of regression—in his case, to the 
natural aristocratism of Kulturkritik. 


Ambiguities of utopia 


Marcuse, in contrast, persisted in his search for keys that might unlock 
‘the enchained possibilities’ of the present. His estimate of historical 
probabilities was scarcely more optimistic than Adorno’s. In the early 
nineteen-thirties, he would say no more than that ‘the fate of the labour 
movement is clouded with uncertainty’.” By the middle sixties, the land- 
scape was sunlit but barren: 


these possibilities are gradually being realized through means and institu- 
tions which cancel their liberating potential, and this process affects not 
only the means but also the ends. The instruments of productivity and 
progress, orgamzed into a totalitarian system, determine not only the actual 
but also the possible utilizatons. At its most advanced stage, domination 
functions as administration, and ın the overdeveloped areas of mass con- 
sumption, the administered life becomes the good life of the whole, in the 
defence of which the opposites are united.™ 


Yet Marcuse’s political conclusion was defiant, and implicitly activist: 
a genuinely liberating socialism would have to imagine a transfor- 
mation far more comprehensive than that envisaged in the classical 
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programmes. ‘Freedom is only possible as the realization of what today 
is called utopia.’35 


Advanced capitalism, as Marcuse theorizes it in One Dimensional Man, is 
more truly ‘totalitarian’ than fascism ever was. The central concept of the 
analysis is no longer quite Marx's ‘productive forces’-—important though 
this theoretical reference is, in his writing as in Adorno’s. It is ‘the 
technological apparatus’, which subsumes property and productivity, 
forms of power as well as concentrations of wealth, under a single cat- 
egory, the self-sustaining increase in mastery over nature and society, or 
domination. (Here again, comparison with Leavis is apt.) In a universe 
so cohesive, so tightly sealed, it seems impossible that a sufficient coun- 
ter-force might gather, let alone prevail as ‘the new Subject’ of history. 
Even culture has lost its negative role, operating now as an agency of 
repressive desublimation’. Yet there, precisely, is the point from which 
Marcuse launches his dialectics of liberation. The third and last part of 
One Dimensional Man, where a less thought-prone spirit might have posi- 
tioned an exposition of the historical function of the proletariat, opens 
with a crucial account of ‘the historical commitment of philosophy’. Ina 
remarkable speculative sequence, Marcuse explores a process in which, 
by virtue of technical development, ideas once set aside as metaphysical 
become scientific, and science itself, with technical reason no longer 
alienated from art, turns finalistic, thus constituting a new theory and 
practice of politics. All this process lacks is an enabling social subject. 


In 1937, Marcuse had seen bourgeois ‘culture’ as an ambiguous sign 
of alienation, whose vanishing point would coincide with the actuality 
of freedom. Now it appeared that a certain dialectic of culture and the 
technological apparatus would be essential to the work of transforma- 
tion. Far from overcoming the ancient opposition between the liberal 
and useful arts—the point of departure for the critique of affirmative 
culture—socialism would canonize it, or so Marcuse seems to say, in the 
closing pages of One Dimensional Man: 


Self-determination in the production and distribution of vital goods and 
services would be wasteful. The job is a technical one, and as a truly 
technical job, it makes for the reduction of physical and mental toil In this 
realm, centralized control is rational if it estabHsheg the preconditions for 
meaningful self-determination. The latter can become effective in its own 
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realm—uin the decisions which involve the produchon and distribution of 
the economic surplus, and in the indrvidual existence.” 


If utopian theory is normally ambiguous, then here it develops by its 
bad side. In this culminating vision, the relation between necessary 
and surplus production appears as a valorized institutional differen- 
tiation in economic, cultural and political life. There is regression 
here. This programmatic division is no more sustainable than the 
orthodox prospectus of a transition from ‘the government of persons’ 
to the ‘administration of things and the direction of the process of 
production””—to which, in substance, it returns. Things, as social 
values, are never dissociable from persons, except in the fictions of 
consensus by which bureaucracies routinely validate the prerogatives 
of their experts; the phrase ‘vital goods and services’ is itself redolent 
of official communiqués, and the hard measures to be taken, as they 
always are, in the best interests of all. The ‘toil’ so spared us is the nec- 
essary work of a socialist democracy. 


That Marcuse should have reasoned as he did is nevertheless consist- 
ent with his spontaneous cultural inclination, in which, again, utopia 
entailed regression. The prevalence of ‘culture’ as good tender is an 
index of alienated potentiality, he had maintained. However, he now 
appeared to say, freedom from necessity must include exemption from 
the care and effort of thinking about it. The putative sphere of neces- 
sity, by contrastive implication, is meaningless. The reality is otherwise. 
Social ‘necessity’ is excessively meaningful, inherently ambiguous and 
often contentiously so. Marcuse acknowledged as much in his (ques- 
tionable) concept of ‘artificial needs’. The idea that the technical and 
moral arts of necessity are a vexation beneath the dignity of a self- 
determining commonwealth is a delusion, but one that runs back, as he 
tells us, to Aristotle. His image of liberation is a palimpsest of the ages: 
revolutionary seizure and remaking of the technological apparatus, the 
realization of affirmative culture, aristocratic privilege for all. 





* One Dimensional Man, p. 197. 
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III. METACULTURE AND POLITICS 


Marxism did not emerge unchanged from this ‘immanent’ engagement 
with culture, which, as Kulturkritik, reinflected the concepts that entered 
its gravitational field, so shaping a distinctive theoretical orbit. The 
Frankfurt critique of culture, for all its piercing insight, participates in 
metacultural discourse. This is not a statement of the obvious, in my view, 
nor is it easily specified without distortion. But on Stefan Collini’s reading, 
it would be a necessary implication of a truth that I do not acknowledge: 
‘discourse about metacultural discourse’, he writes, in criticism of my basic 
thesis, ‘is still a form of metacultural discourse.’ Now there speaks metacul- 
tural discourse. That emphatic contention crowns a passage of argument 
in which Collini reaccents the core vocabulary of the book, retrieving 
culture and politics—and metaculture too—in senses more congenial 
to himself, and, it must be said, the broad tradition of Kulturkritik. 


Of course, our disagreement is about concepts, not a word. ‘Metaculture’ 
is not my coinage, and the sense I give it does not drive out others. A 
rarefied word, by virtue of its etymology (which would make Adorno 
wince), in fact it is current in a half-dozen or more senses today, ranging 
as high and as low as its mother-term. In evolutionary psychology and 
anthropology, metaculture signifies ‘the bedrock of universals’ or ‘the 
operating system’ on which any actual culture depends; it circulates in 
a similar sense in discussion of Hermann Hesse’s cult novel The Glass 
Bead Game; it is the title of a series of leisure guides, and has legal stand- 
ing as the proprietary name of a US postcard business, Metaculture™. 
In the perspective of linguistic usage, meta might as well mean ‘parody’. 
Blessedly unaware of all this, I recoined ‘metaculture’ as the summa- 
rizing term of a critical thesis, which is what matters here. If Collini’s 
counter-claim holds good, if the critique of metacultural discourse is, so 
to say, necessarily and wholly immanent, then the thesis fails. 


The immediate appeal of Collini’s objection lies in its phrasing, which 
highlights the reflexivity of the critical operation. Indeed, this is not 
sufficient to ground a distinction between metaculture and other forms 
of critical discourse on culture. And even if, as he agrees, the criterion of 
generality remains central, there still seems little reason for a strong dis- 
tinction between metacultural discourse and other, comparably synoptic 
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work in, say, sociology or anthropology. On the first count, ‘metaculture’ 
is theoretically redundant, a word in search of a concept; on the second 
count, its purchase is merely descriptive. However, metaculture has a 
third property, the crucial one, in so far as it welds and charges the other 
two: it asserts a cultural principle. Metacultural discourse is strongly 
reflexive in that its subject and object are one and the same culture, now 
split between norm and actuality. Its generality is tendentious, signify- 
ing a claim to authority over the social whole. In that subject and that 
generality, culture-as-principle anticipates the end of politics. 


Here Collini struggles to find his ground. The critical appeal to ‘culture’ 
need not presuppose a ‘given or transcendent locus of value’, he main- 
tains. But the formulations in which he sets out his position are circular. 
‘Disciplined reflection partly grounded in an extensive intellectual and 
aesthetic inheritance can furnish a place to stand’ in ‘critical engage- 
ment’ with politics.*® It cannot. In the Arnoldian problematic that 
governs Collini’s reasoning at this point, the first phrase is no more than 
an elaboration of the second. No other kind of engagement could be 
critical in the required sense, and the question of a place—a location 
in the contested order of social value—remains unanswered. Culture 
‘still names an essential ethical move’, he insists, ‘an allusion to the bear- 
ing which that kind of disinterested or autotelic exploration of human 
possibility, characteristically (but not exclusively) pursued in artistic and 
intellectual activity, can have upon the processes that are governed by 
the need to bring about proximate instrumental ends’. This assertion 
simply assumes what it needs to establish. The word ‘characteristically’ 
is an ideological wand. Marcuse might have seized on it to illustrate the 
transmutation of the historical generality of art and ideas into a tran- 
scendent value whose content is its negation of the realm of interests, or 
‘affirmative culture’. Contrary to Collini’s unmistakable intentions in the 
matter, the place of critical engagement turns out to be another world. 


Ideas of politics 


The reinvention of Arnold’s cultural principle finds its necessary 
complement in a renewed depreciation of politics: the phrase ‘proxi- 
mate instrumental ends’ is characteristic. ‘Politics’, in the language of 
Collim’s critique, is a negative value, normally qualified as ‘everyday’, 
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‘instrumental’, ‘present-driven’, or pejoratively associated with ‘narrow 
pragmatism’ and ‘partial or specialized perspectives’.* It is the lesser 
moral reality against which culture-as-subject exercises its power of 
general reflection. The concept of metacultural discourse presupposes a 
different understanding of politics. 


If the banal evidence of parliamentary affairs is desolating, the negative 
generalizations routinely derived from it are only a little less so. A 
properly critical concept of politics should trace the horizon of possibil- 
Ity—what is conceivable as politics—as one condition of its theoretical 
sufficiency. Metacultural claims then appear differently. Politics is the 
struggle to determine the totality of social relations in a given space 
(which may or may not coincide with a state territory). It presupposes 
at least an intuition of the whole. In this sense, the formal character- 
istics that Collmi reserves for a certain ethic of ‘culture’ are, in truth, 
the ‘everyday’, because constitutive, reality of politics, which is general, 
qualitative labour on social relations. The basic temporalities of politics 
are maintenance and transformation. (Restoration is not a true third, 
being in effect a phantasmatic rendering of one or the other of those 
two.) The narrowness and pragmatism that Collini associates with poli- 
tics as such will inevitably be more pronounced in conditions where 
the dominant temporality is maintenance, and still more where that is 
consensual—where the fundamental qualities of the social order have 
been naturalized. However, the exceptional case of transformation illu- 
minates the general reality. Lenin assumed just this, in arguing that a 
revolutionary party would only be truly revolutionary if it was truly politi- 
cal, if it measured itself against the state, in organizational reach but also 
in the form of its vision, learning to see social relations as the state, in 
principle, ‘sees’ them, in the round. At the heart of What Is To Be Done?, 
animating its better-known organizational arguments, is an idea of poli- 
tics as general labour, as a theory and practice of synopsis. 


This is not to say that politics is distinctive, or distinctive only, for its 
exercise of the synoptic faculty—which, on the contrary, can be seen at 
work in every register of a cultural formation, and, conspicuously, in 
the leading genres of culture-as-principle. Political synopsis differenti- 
ates itself within that generality by virtue of its constitutive relation to 
practice, to the maintenance or transformation of actual social relations. 
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Whatever its medium or site, political discourse as such is predomi- 
nantly deliberative in orientation and, explicitly or not, injunctive in its 
address. That is what I intended in saying that politics is ‘modally spe- 
cialized’. I now regret that innocent phrase. Mentally stressing the first 
word, I overlooked the colloquial drift of the second—from specificity to 
professionalism—with unfortunate results. Collini is perhaps only teas- 
ing when he offers ‘specialism’ as an equivalent for his own phrase, 
‘narrow pragmatism’. Bruce Robbins, though standing in a different 
relation to pragmatism, makes the same reading, and in earnest. Finding 
in Metaculture an attempt to ‘correct’ the ‘anti-democratic tendency in 
the social criticism of the past century’, he warns that the ‘desire to rein- 
state politics in the specialized sense makes this even more difficult. 
For specialization in the domain of politics will value certain people 
and skills above others, just as specialization in the domain of culture 
does . . . In short, there is no escape from culture to politics.» 


Indeed there is not. Once culture is understood, as it is in Metaculture, 
as the moment of sense-making in all social relations, the very idea of 
escape becomes self-contradictory. The real issue is the discursive action 
of the cultural principle—which in Robbins’s case, as in that of cultural 
studies generally, is a popular value—in the plane of contested social 
authority, and specifically in that of politics as a specific form of prac- 
tice. That dimension of the concept of metaculture simply disappears, 
in his passing summary of it, returning at length in the unappealing 
figure of the old-style politico, a left-culturalist bogey to match Collini’s 
narrow pragmatist. Politics is ordinary, Robbins might well say, echoing 
the high tradition of cultural studies, and so it is, but not in the same 
way as culture itself. Culture is everywhere; politics can be anywhere, 
and that is not the same thing. Any social antagonism can become 
political, Schmitt maintained, in the sense of intensifying to the point 
where it assumes the defining form of politics: a public and collective 
friend—enery relationship pursued in consciousness of the ‘possibility 
of the extreme case’, the ‘fight to the death’.® If Schmitt's philosophical 
embrace of mortal combat is ideological, a decadent foreclosure of the 
possibility of a pacified social existence, his rigorous formalism yields 
an insight from which there is something to learn. It is not the formal- 
ism of Metaculture, where the context of thought was given by Lenin 
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and Gramsci, but the implications run parallel. If the specific difference 
of politics is formal, not a matter of social substance, still less of rare- 
fied professional arts, then the culture—politics relation is one internal to 
each of the related terms. Cultural complexes inhabit politics as the field 
and uncertain horizon of what is socially imaginable; and the practices 
of identity and representation, the patternings of affinity and aversion, 
that make up these complexes are always, in principle, textured by the 
possibility of politics, as threat or demand or opportunity. 


Politics can thus be anywhere, yet not, like culture, everywhere. For if 
politics is indeed formally specific, then what is internalized is precisely 
a relation, which presupposes non-identity. Political practice is trans- 
cultural in its re-working of value as demand, sometimes promoting 
given identities and preferences, sometimes rearticulating or disturbing 
or backgrounding them, according to judgements based on a socially 
determinate programme and strategy. The commonalities and antago- 
nisms it elaborates do not simply express or prefigure desirable ways of 
life. They define agencies and stakes in a struggle for collective advance 
on the given social terrain. Deliberately culturalized politics is only 
apparently different in this. So-called lifestyle politics acquires political 
efficacy only in so far as it assumes means and modes of contention 
that the lifestyle does not itself include and may not even value. The liter- 
ary spectacles of the Popular Front in the 1930s and the ‘deconstructive’ 
street ballet of today’s tute bianchi, for all their contrasts of sensibility 
and circumstances, illustrate the same apparent paradox: ‘culture’, as it 
enters directly into the space of political practice, negates its ideal self- 
image, becoming a tactic. If Comintern instrumentalism can be cited in 
part-explanation of the earlier case, no equivalent suspect can be found 
in the later one, which continues an antithetical, expressivist tradition of 
militancy. The cultural mise-en-abyme is implicit in the logic of politics as 
an autonomous form of social practice. 


‘Discrepancy’ is the term I have used to summarize the limits and pos- 
sibilities of the relationship, and to qualify the meanings of ‘cultural 
politics’. Seen in this light, cultural politics is not a position, or even a 
demarcated set of practices; it is an inescapable field of forces whose 
dynamism is constantly renewed by the non-identity of its constituent 
terms; it is the discrepancy and its effects. Structured by discrepancy, 
cultural politics is a space of frustration but also, and in the same meas- 
ure, of creativity. The processes by which a mythic battle of the sexes 
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was turned into the women’s liberation movement, and then a broader, 
more diverse feminism, are a classic demonstration of this. The unwrit- 
ing of the working class, as subject and interest, in the discourse of 
social-liberal modernity, is another impressive demonstration, and a 
reminder that creativity is not only a good thing. Such precedents are 
there for socialists to ponder, as they face their own unknowns, chief 
among them the shapes of an adequate—imaginative and capable— 
contemporary politics. 
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PETER WOLLEN 


SPEED AND THE CINEMA 


N 1959 THE psychoanalyst Michael Balint published a book on 

the subject of Thrills and Regressions which is of great interest, 

not simply to Freudians, but to film theorists and historians as 

well. Although Balint never mentions the cinema as such, his 
opening chapter on ‘Funfairs and Thrills’ covers a number of different 
varieties of thrill-laden activities, including those in which the thrill is 
directly experienced by participants and those in which it is experienced 
vicariously, as, for instance, at the circus, where professionals entertain 
spectators with their feats on the tightrope or in the lions’ den. Cinema 
is often discussed in relation to the theatre or the novel but its kinship 
to the circus is much less frequently admitted, even though we are 
all aware how important the vicarious enjoyment of thrills has been 
throughout its history. From very early on, cinema exploited its Capacity 
to create excitement. Even the very first films of the Lumiére Brothers 
had a thrilling effect on their audiences—we are all familiar with the 
many accounts of spectators cowering or fleeing the cinema as the train 
approached the station, threatening to run directly off the screen into the 
auditorium. Soon afterwards Georges Méliés was taking spectators on a 
rocket trip to the moon. 


The very first category of thrill Balint mentions is the class of those 
‘connected with high speed, as in all kinds of racing, horse-riding and 
jumping, motor-racing, skating, skiing, tobogganing, sailing, flying, 
etc.’ Essentially, Balint sees thrills as structured in what he sometimes 
describes as three acts: 


(a) some amount of conscious fear, or at least an awareness of real external 
danger, (b) a voluntary and intentional exposing of oneself to this external 
danger and to the fear aroused by it; (c) while having the more or less confi- 
dent hope that the fear can be tolerated and mastered, the danger will pass, 
and that one will be able to return unharmed to safety. This muture of fear, 
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pleasure and confident hope in face of an external danger 1s what consti- 
tutes the fundamental element of all thrills. 


In the case of speed, of course, the danger consists of somehow losing 
control and crashing or, in the particular case of a chase, of being over- 
taken and captured or attacked. Often high speed is combined with 
the two other principal kinds of thrill Balint mentions—those con- 
nected with ‘exposed situations’, such as rock-climbing, deep-sea diving 
or lion-taming, and with ‘unfamiliar or even completely new forms of sat- 
isfaction’, such as new food, new clothes and ‘new forms of “perverse” 
sexual activities’. 


Speed is not simply thrilling in itself, once sufficiently accelerated, 
but also enables us to enter exposed and unfamiliar situations, far 
removed from the zones of safety and normality—to travel into space, 
for instance, beyond the frontiers of the known. Avid thrill-seekers, or 
‘philobats’ as Balint calls them, are often involved not simply in dan- 
gerous but also highly competitive activities. Speed is closely connected 
to various forms of struggle or contest, ranging from races and, more 
threateningly, chases, up to its decisive role in combat, where greater 
speed gives a clear advantage over an opponent. Balint notes that an 
‘element of aggressiveness is undoubtedly present in all philobatic activ- 
ities’; but thrills in themselves are not directed against an outside object, 
but valued for the subjective experience they bring to the philobat. In 
amusement parks and cinemas, violence is closely linked to thrill-seek- 
ing but the spectator’s thrill is, so to speak, intransitive. Speed is enjoyed 
for its own sake, even though it may lead in the end to a second-order 
enjoyment of vicarious triumph over a villainous enemy. Thrills, Balint 
concludes, are essentially auto-erotic—they are ways of embarking on 
adventures which are fundamentally designed to give oneself pleasure 
just by the activity involved, so that any specific accomplishment that 
results, like crossing the finish-line first or triumphing over an oppo- 
nent, is really an added benefit, related to aggression rather than to 
philobatism as such. 


In 1936, Alfred Hitchcock wrote a piece for Picturegoer titled “Why 
“Thrillers” Thrive’. Hitchcock argued that shocks or thrills are neces- 
sary to us as human beings, that ‘our nature is such that we must 
have these “shake-ups”, or we grow sluggish and jellified; but, on the 
other hand, our civilization has so screened and sheltered us that it isn’t 
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practicable to experience sufficient thrills at first hand. So we have to 
experience them artificially, and the screen is the best medium for this.’ 
Hitchcock argues that in the theatre—or at the circus—the audience 
simply watches things happening, remote, impersonal and detached, 
whereas in the cinema ‘we don’t sit by as spectators; we participate’. 
Or at least, he might have said, the effective experience of participation 
is much stronger. Hitchcock goes on to cite a sequence in Howard 
Hughes's 1930 air combat film Hell’s Angels, 


in which the Bntsh pilot decides to crash his plane into the envelope 
of the Zeppelin to destroy it, even though this means inevitable death to 
himself. We see his face—grim, tense, even horror-stricken—as his plane 
swoops down. Then we are transferred to the pilot's seat, and it 1s we 
who are hurtling to death at ninety miles an hour, and at the moment of 
impact—and blackout—a palpable shuddering runs through the audience. 
That is good cinema. 


Hitchcock goes on to note that our enjoyment of the sequence as view- 
ers is possible because ‘in our subconscious we are aware that we are 
safe, sitting in a comfortable armchair, watching a screen’. Moreover, 
Hitchcock added, we are also subconsciously aware that the pilot—or 
at least the actor who plays the role of pilot—is not really dead, any 
more than we are; that our vicarious thrill-seeking depends on the cin- 
ema’s ability to trick us into identifying not simply with the feats of 
an acrobat or a gladiator but with a performance which is itself a con- 
struction, a ‘trick’ as Hitchcock liked to put it. Many years later, in 
1949, Hitchcock wrote another piece, this time for Good Housekeeping, 
in which he discussed ‘The Enjoyment of Fear’. The examples Hitchcock 
gives are those of enjoyable activities such as riding a roller-coaster, 
climbing a mountain, taking a midnight stroll through a graveyard, 
speedboat-racing, steeplechasing, big-game hunting and so on. But that, 
Hitchcock says, ‘is only the beginning. For every person who seeks fear 
in the real or personal sense, millions seek it vicariously, in the theatre 
and in the cinema’. The audience experiences the same sensations as the 
real-world philobat (‘the quickened pulse, the alternately dry and damp 
palm, etc.’) but without, as Hitchcock puts it, ‘paying the price’. In other 
words, the spectator’s confident hope that the danger will pass is con- 
siderably stronger than that of the professional. (A hope that Hitchcock 
was to shatter in Psycho, although there too the spectators were returned 
unharmed to safety.) 
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It was at this point that Hitchcock introduced the distinction he 
often made subsequently, between suspense and terror. ‘On the screen,’ 
according to Hitchcock, ‘terror is induced by surprise; suspense by 
forewarning’. Suspense, like all thrills, depends on our anticipation of 
an impending threat, whether or not it is actually realized. The closer 
the threat, the greater the suspense. Thus Hitchcock’s example is of 
the stroller in a dark street who hears footsteps behind. ‘The walker 
stops, the footsteps are not heard; the pace is increased, so also the 
tempo of the thin sounds coming out of the night.’ What interests me 
about this particular example is Hitchcock’s allusion to ‘tempo’. In 1950 
Hitchcock gave an interview to the New York Times Magazine, which was 
titled ‘Core of the Movie—The Chase’. ‘Well, essentially,’ he observed, 
‘the chase is someone running towards a goal, often with the antiphonal 
motion of someone fleeing a pursuer.’ Flight and pursuit. The chase, in 
fact, is intimately bound up with suspense. The closer the pursuer, the 
faster the tempo, the greater the suspense, the more powerful the thrill. 
Hitchcock goes on to discuss Strangers on a Train, ‘the picture I am work- 
ing on now’, in which he was trying to exploit the dramatic possibilities 
of movement throughout the film, gradually building up the tempo until 
‘the final, physical chase, which must be short and breathtaking to avoid 
the error of anticlimay’. 


In Strangers on a Train, Hitchcock was particularly proud of the sequence 
where the hero is playing tennis at Forest Hills while the villain plans his 
crime. Consequently the hero 


must play as hard and as fast as he can in order to win the match, get off 
the court, and overtake the villain. The villain, meantime, confident that his 
victim is tied to the tennis court, is taking his time and being very methodi- 
cal. The camera, cutting alternately from the frenzied hurry of the tennis 
player to the slow operation of his enemy, creates a kind of counterpomt 
between two lands of movement. 


Hitchcock describes his own expertise in constructing chase sequences 
as the result of bringing together what he had learned from hterary 
sources—which fleshed out the basic chase motif with careful plotting 
and characterization—with D. W. Griffith’s pioneering cinematic use of 
the chase (in Birth of a Nation, Intolerance, Way Down East and Orphans 
of the Storm) as a physical event, typically a ride to the rescue, in which 
the spectator’s reactions are manipulated by the technique of cross- 
cutting combined with an ever-accelerating tempo, while the spectator is 
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kept aware of the dreadful threat that still hangs over the potential victim 
and the ever-shorter amount of time remaining. The closer the threat, 
of course, the greater the speed required of the rescuer and the more 
important it is for the potential victim to find ways of decelerating the 
approach of impending doom. 


Accelerations 


In the films Hitchcock mentions, Griffith drew.on a tradition of races 
and chases almost as old as the cinema itself—Williamson’s Stop Thief! 
and Fire! date from rtgo1, Edwin Porter’s Life of an American Fireman 
was made in 1902, Cecil Hepworth’s Rescued by Rover in 1905, although 
cross-cutting in the fully developed Griffith manner did not appear 
until 1908. From the very beginning, cinema drew on the melodramatic 
theatre tradition of menace and jeopardy as twin engines of suspense. 
Griffth’s contribution was to establish a style of film-making that accen- 
tuated the excitement of chase sequences through control over their 
tempo. In the second decade of the cinema, as Barry Salt notes in Film 
Style and Technology (1983), Griffith was already being criticized for the 
‘Tush and turmoil that characterized his films. Salt believes this was due, 
partly at least, to Griffith's habit of under-cranking his films, shooting at 
14 frames per second or even lower, so that the action appeared much 
faster than normal when it was projected. It is difficult, of course, to 
quantify the speed of film, beyond noting the now-traditional norm of 24 
frames per second in projection—the impression of speed is dependent 
on a number of disparate features. Under-cranking, slow motion, pixil- 
lation, jump cuts; rapid camera movement, rapid tempo of editing, rapid 
movement within the frame, rapid delivery of dialogue, rapid narrative 
development—all of these can contribute to the impression of speed. 


It is true to say, however, that film-makers have continuously sought 
methods of speeding up the cinematic experience, although the accelera- 
tion has not been entirely continuous. In the 1992 edition of his book, 
Salt reports on his detailed measurement of cutting rates throughout the 
history of the feature film. From 1912 to 1977, the longest average shot 
length (modal length) for a sample of American films was 7 seconds, 
and from 1918 to 1929 it was 5 seconds; but after the coming of sound 
it lengthened considerably to 9 seconds, where it stayed until 1957. In 
the period between 1958 and 1963, however, it accelerated again to 6 
seconds, where it stayed until 1981, when it accelerated even further 
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reaching 5 seconds again between 1982 and 1987. Salt’s statistical analy- 
sis ends at this point, although he notes sourly that in the 1990s an 
increasing number of movies seem to be ‘almost totally made up of 
tense action scenes’, encompassing, I would presume, films such as 
Speed itself. (Hitchcock’s films, it is worth remarking in parenthesis, are 
notable for their early use of the ‘shock cut’, predecessor of the ‘jump 
cur, for their extremely high proportion of point-of-view shots and for a 
pronounced move towards shots of unusually long duration in the post- 
war period, culminating in his 1948 experimental masterpiece, Rope, 
which consists entirely of ten-minute takes laid end to end, in order 
to achieve a one-to-one ratio between film footage and dramatic action. 
By the end of the 19508, however, Hitchcock's films were following the 


trend in reducing shot lengths again.) 
Tempos of the avant-garde 


Salt makes a number of other interesting points: observing, for exam- 
ple, that there is often a clear correlation between average shot length 
and directorial ambition. In this connexion he cites the average shot 
lengths of 15 seconds for Jean-Luc Godard’s A Bout de Souffle and of no 
less than 20 seconds for Joseph Losey’s The Servant, as well as noting 
the predilection for long takes of Bob Rafelson, whom he characterizes 
as an American ‘art film’ director. At the extreme of this tendency to 
slow down the tempo he also notes Michelangelo Antonioni’s use of 
temps mort (dead time). In Antonioni’s 1960 L’Avventura, for instance, 
there were an unusual number of scenes that ‘appear to have no obvi- 
ous function in advancing the plot or illuminating the characters’. The 
extremes of deceleration, however, occur in avant-garde films. Warhol, 
like Hitchcock before him, strung unedited takes together with no com- 
punction and his 1964 epic, Empire, consists of an eerie combination of 
ten-minute takes and temps morts, lasting for eight hours in all. Michael 
Snow’s 1967 Wavelength is in effect a single continuous zoom shot, 
which lasts for over three quarters of an hour, and his La Région Centrale, 
filmed in 1971 in an uninhabited wilderness in the north of Québec, con- 
tinued for three hours with no cuts and no sign of human involvement 
except for glimpses of the film-maker’s own shadow. 


At the other extreme, experimental film-makers also produced films with 
unusually short shot lengths—Anthony Balch and William Burroughs’s 
Cut-Ups (1966) or, even more radical, the flicker films of Paul Conrad 
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and Paul Sharits, whose tempo is so accelerated that when exhibited 
in public they need to carry notices warning of the danger to viewers 
susceptible to epileptic episodes. Avant-garde film in the 1960s mounted 
a kind of pincer movement against the mainstream, accentuating both 
speed and slowness, trends that persisted in music video, on the one 
hand, and artists’ films, on the other. The turn towards slowness that 
we see in the work of many avant-garde film-makers—absence of action, 
absence of editing, absence of camera moverment—could best be inter- 
preted as a reaction against the increasing speed of mainstream movies, 
whether it was intended or unintended. The locus classicus here was 
Snow’s Wavelength, the film that, more than any other, opened the door 
to deceleration. Writing about Wavelength in 1982, Nicky Hamlyn made 
a distinction between what could be called ‘interventionist’ and ‘alterna- 
tive’ films. The ‘interventionist’ avant-garde retained a narrative format, 
albeit elliptical, and slowed it down by re-functioning conventional stylis- 
tic devices to delay the story rather than to hurry it along. The ‘alternative’ 
avant-garde, on the other hand, rejected conventional stylistic devices 
and looked for completely new ways of structuring a film, which might 
end up anywhere on the spectrum between ultra-fast and ultra-slow. 


The avant-garde had traditionally favoured speed, ever since the Futurists 
praised it as the core characteristic of the tempo of modern life. Speed 
became intimately bound up with the idea of modernity—the physical 
speed of express trains, racing cars, flying machines and the psycho- 
logical speed of reaction time required by the modern city-dweller, 
confronted with a dynamic multiplicity of simultaneous events and 
impressions. René Clair’s Dada film EntrActe, made in 1924 as an enter- 
tainment to fill an intermission between two acts of the Swedish Ballet, 
was virtually an exercise in the use of speed. Clair gradually increased 
the tempo ofa bourgeois funeral cortege, until the procession, including the 
substantial hearse, is moving at a gallop, finally transferring the momen- 
tum, by an editing trick, on to a roller-coaster, with the camera mounted 
in the front of a car, swooping at a giddying pace down into the abyss. 
In the Soviet Union, around the same time, Sergei Eisenstein developed 
his theories of montage, differentiating metric montage, with a strict 
mathematical basis, from rhythmic montage, in which the content of the 
action was an equal factor in determining a rhythm: 


Here the actual length does not coincide with the mathematically deter- 
med length of the plece according to a metric formula. Here its practical 
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length derives from the specifics of the piece, and from its planned length 
according to the structure of the sequence. 


In his most celebrated montage experiment, the Odessa Steps sequence 
in Battleship Potemkin, Eisenstein complicated the rhythm by alternat- 
ing both between strict tempo (soldiers marching down the steps) and 
chaotic movement (the panic-stricken crowd) and, on the other hand, 
between an accelerating rhythm (the ‘downward rushing movement 
of the soldiers’) contrasted with the abrupt deceleration of the rhythm 
when a lone figure moves with ‘slow solemnity’ up the steps towards 
the advancing soldiers. After this ‘cesura’ (Hisenstein’s term), the tempo 
is then accelerated even further as a baby’s pram rolls out of control 
down the steps in front of them. Eisenstein speeds up both the action 
and the rhythm of the editing throughout the sequence, stabilizing it 
and slowing it down at poignant moments, only in order to heighten the 
impression of speed when the rout of the protesting crowd continues 
unabated. Eisenstein’s aim was to increase the pathos we feel for the 
victims by contrasting moments of solemnity and sudden slowness with 
the rapid onrush of the soldiers and the terrorized crowd. In October, 
made in 1927, two years later, Hisenstein mimicked the tempo of a 
machine-gun firing at a crowd by accelerating the rhythm of the editing, 
cutting back and forth between shots only two frames in length, a tiny 
fraction of a second, so that they looked like flickering superimpositions 
rather than separate shots. 


Perhaps the most influential intervention of the avant-garde, however, 
was through Blaise Cendrars’s editing of Abel Gance’s 1922 film, 
La Roue, especially his close-up montage sequence of train wheels, 
which became the model for many subsequent imitations. In this film, 
Cendrars and Gance already used a two-frame shot of the engine’s furn- 
ace cut between shots of the rails and the locomotive cab, as well as 
another two-frame shot of the train’s speedometer cut between two shots 
of the engine-driver. A close connexion between the cinema and the 
locomotive had been established in the very earliest years of film with 
the Lumiére brothers’ Train Entering the Station, and it continued on 
through the so-called Hales’s Tours, cinema exhibitions in which the 
viewer sat in a simulated train carriage to watch footage shot from a 
locomotive, until shots from speeding trains became a standard feature 
of the cinema, eventually giving way to shots from cars, motorbikes 
and, finally, space vehicles. The early avant-garde fascination with speed 
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thoroughly infiltrated mainstream cinema, while countervailing tend- 
encies were marginalized into art film and a subsidiary experimental 
sector In fact, during the 1990s, even these surviving pockets of resist- 
ance have come under continuous threat, as the culture of speed has 
accelerated its global expansion. 


Real time and inertia 


The case against speed was put with great clarity in the early 1950s by 
André Bazin in his essay on The Evolution of the Language of Cinema, 
in which he argued against montage and in favour of protracted shots 
that respected the spatio-temporal unity of events. Bazin welcomed the 
increased length of shots that characterized the first decades of sound 
film. For him, the villains of cinema history, albeit great artists, were 
Griffith, Eisenstein and Gance. ‘In La Roue’, Bazin observed, ‘Abel Gance 
created the illusion of the steadily increasing speed of a locomotive with- 
out actually using any images of speed (indeed the wheel could have 
been turning on one spot), simply by a multiplicity of shots of ever- 
decreasing length’. The key word here is ‘illusion’—Bazin was arguing 
for a cinema that would respect reality, that would not fall back on the 
manipulative tricks in which Hitchcock delighted. Rather than Griffith, 
Eisenstein and Gance, Bazin’s models were Von Stroheim, Murnau and 
Flaherty, silent-film directors in whose work, according to Bazin, ‘mon- 
tage plays no part, unless it be the negative one of inevitable elimination 
where reality superabounds. The camera cannot see everything at once 
but it makes sure not to lose any part of what it chooses to see.’ When 
Flaherty films Nanook hunting, Bazin added, what matters to him is ‘the 
actual length of the waiting period . . . the actual length of the hunt is the 
very substance of the image, its true object’. Flaherty filmed the hunt in 
one protracted set-up. 


When Michael Snow made Wavelength, he inserted two significant nar- 
rative incidents into the neutral time-space of the loft in which he had 
set up his camera, where the spectrum of change is otherwise restricted 
to the slow advance of the camera zoom, random variations in the light 
and the endless glissando of the soundtrack. In one of the incidents a 
bookcase is carried into the room and deposited there. In the other a 
man walks in and collapses on the floor, apparently dead. I had always 
wondered about these incidents and I was delighted to discover that 
Snow had talked about them in an interview. ‘The film events’, he said, 
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‘are not hierarchical, but are chosen from a kind of scale of mobility 
that runs from pure light events, the various perceptions of the room, 
to the images of moving human beings. The inert the bookcase that 
gets carried in, the corpse, as seen, dying being a passage from activity 
to object. Inertia.’ 


An important element of Snow’s project, it seems, was that of breaking 
down the distinction between action and object, by paying attention to 
the bottom end of the scale of mobility rather than the top, the zone 
of slowness where mobility runs up against inertia. I was struck by 
the way in which Snow’s ecstatic voyage towards inertia by the slowing 
down of time echoed Roland Barthes’s remarks on the hyperbolization 
of mobility by what he called, in the mid-1950s, ‘le jet-mar’. ‘The pilot- 
hero’, he noted, ‘was made unique by a whole mythology of speed as 
an experience, of space devoured, of intoxicating motion. The jet-man, 
on the other hand, is defined by a coenzsthesis of motionlessness (‘at 
2000 km per hour, in level flight, no impression of speed at al’), as if the 
extravagance of his vocation precisely consisted in overtaking motion, 
in going faster than speed’. Or, as we might put it, in reaching inertia 
through hyper-acceleration. 


In this context, it is worth recalling a well-known story about George 
Lucas. When Mark Hamill, who played Luke Skywalker in Star Wars, 
was asked about Lucas’s direction of actors, he replied, ‘His biggest 
direction to me was, “Faster, more intense”.’ The Star Wars series, of 
course, is all about action. Hollywood consistently shows philobats in 
rapid action on the screen to an audience of chair-bound ocnophils, 
viewers who, in Michael Balint’s words, ‘prefer to clutch at something 
firm when their security is in danger’, and are ‘only at ease in the state 
of stable security’. 


Change of Focus—4 


DAVID MURPHY 


AN AFRICAN BRECHT 


The Cinema of Ousmane Sembene 


USMANE SEMBENH, unruly progenitor of the new African 
cinema, was born in 1923 in the sleepy provincial port 
of Ziguinchor, Casamance, the southernmost province of 
French-run Senegal. His background was Muslim, Wolof- 
speaking, proletarian—his father a fisherman, who had left his ancestral 
village near Dakar for the south; prone to seasickness, Ousmane showed 
little aptitude for the family trade. It was a turbulent childhood. His par- 
ents split up early, and the boy—strong-minded and full of energy—was 
bundled from one set of relatives to another, ending up with his moth- 
er's brother, Abdou Ramane Diop. A devout rural schoolteacher, Diop 
was an important influence, introducing Ousmane to the world of books 


and encouraging his questions. 


This favourite uncle died when Sembene was just thirteen. He moved to 
Dakar, staying with other relations, and enrolled for the certificat d'études, 
passport for clerical jobs open to Africans. But wilful and irreverent, 
Sembene was never the sort for the colonial administration. He was 
expelled from school, allegedly for raising his hand against a teacher, 
and ran through a series of manual jobs—mechanic, stonemason. His 
spare time was spent at the movies, or hanging out with friends in the 
central marketplace in Dakar, where the griots or gewels, the storytellers, 
spun their tales. Gewels ranked low in the Wolof caste hierarchy, but 
had traditional licence to depict and comment on all ranks, from king 
to beggar, the best had mastered the insights of xamxam, historical and 
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social knowledge—a formative influence in Sembene’s later work, as 
were the structuring tensions of African trickster stories: the narrative 
quest, the reversal of fortunes, the springing traps of power relations.’ 


Sembene was seventeen when Senegal’s colonial masters capitulated 
to Hitler, and was witness to the seamless reincarnation of Governor- 
General Boisson’s administration as an outpost of Vichy. An attempt by 
de Gaulle to claim the city for the Free French, supported by the inac- 
curate bombardment of the British Navy, ended in failure. But when the 
Allies landed in North Africa two years later, Boisson switched sides. US 
troops were stationed in Dakar for the duration of the War, and the local 
youth recruited into the French-officered tirailleurs sénégalais. Sembene, 
aged nineteen, saw action in North Africa and Germany—hlack sol- 
diers notoriously sent forward for the worst assaults. The War brought 
a broader education in the ways of the world: in his 1988 movie Camp 
de Thiaroye Sembene would depict the urbane Senegalese NCO Diatta 
being taken for an American GI by the girls at Le Coq Hardi, a French- 
run Dakar brothel: ‘Hey, buy me a whisky, Joe?’ Panic ensues when it 
turns out he is an African—‘Horreur?—and the bouncers throw him out. 


Demobbed and back in Senegal, Sembene got a job on the railways and 
was caught up in the mass strike of 1947—twenty-thousand workers 
downing tools across French West Africa, from Dakar to Abidjan, when 
the colonial administration backed down on wartime promises of an 
integrated pay structure. The strike lasted five months. Looking back, 
thirteen years later, Sembene would write of the railway workers: ‘They 
began to understand that the machine was making of them a whole new 
breed of men.” Their leaders counselled passive resistance, refusing to 
endorse more militant mobilizations, and a compromise was struck. The 
following year, aged twenty-five, Sembene quit Senegal for the docks of 
Marseilles. In that harsh and poverty-stricken environment he joined the 
Communist-led CGT, and resumed his education in the Confédération’s 
local library—Marxist classics, and the French literary canon. It was here 
that he began to write: Le Docker noir, published in 1956, described 
the crushing defeat of a black worker—writer by white power structures; 
a second novel, O Pays, mon beau peuplel, is set in Casamance; in 
1960, God’s Bits of Wood revisited the great Dakar—Niger railway strike. 


* See Mbye Boubacar Cham, ‘Ousmane Sembene and the Aesthetics of African 
Oral Traditions’, Africana Journal, vol. 13, n08 1—4, 1982, pp. 24-40. 
2 Les Bouts de bois de Dieu (God's Bits of Wood), Paris 1960, pp. 32-3. 
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Returning to Senegal in 1960 after Independence Sembene was scathing 
about the new elite, still enthralled to the same old masters. The pomp- 
ous, dwarfish Léopold Senghor, philosopher of Negritude, would be 
ensconced as their pro-consul for the next twenty years.) Africa was still 
emerging—a partial and bloody rebirth—from colonial rule, through the 
assassination of Lumumba, war in Algeria, resistance movements across 
French, British and Portuguese territories. Sembene travelled widely 
throughout West Africa and along the Congo, assessing for himself the 
realities of decolonization and the political tasks that lay ahead. He has 
spoken of an epiphanic moment, sitting in a boat on the Congo River. a 
vision of a new sort of cinema that would both communicate and describe; 
an evening school for radical mass education. (Later, he would tour his 
films round the remote villages of Senegal, setting up the screen in the 
open air and holding discussions with the audience until late into the 
night.) He fired off applications for film-making apprenticeships abroad, 
and was taken on at the Gorkii studios to work with Mark Donskoi.+ 


Trickster aesthetic 


Popular narratives, world war, Marxism and Modernism, Khrushchev’s 
Moscow, African working-class life: a rich education for any artist. Over 
four decades of film-making, Sembene has deployed this formation to 
extraordinary effect. If he has focused consistently on the social relations 
of Africa’s distorted development, the sheer breadth of his aesthetic— 
the disorientating combination of African ritual and modes of speech 
with expressionist set-pieces, domestic naturalism, epic choreography, 
social satire, sexual comedy or farce—projects his work on to a broader, 
more universal canvas. The complerity of his films eschews surface 
slickness: narrative realism can be undercut by jarring moments of 
melodrama, flashbacks, non-professional acting; which yet contribute, 
as in Brecht, to an epic sense. There is no dogmatic closure in Sembene’s 
work: elements of didacticism are undermined by the revelation of 
fresh complexities, endings are characteristically freeze frame, the final 
outcome still unsure. Contested relationships remain open—as in the 


3 When, ın the 19708, Senghor decided to convert the country mto a ‘multiparty 
democracy’, he allocated space for three political parties: one on the nght, one in 
the centre; his own movement, he declared, would be the Left. 

4 Best known for his Gorkii trilogy. Sembene has stressed the technical nature of ns 
traming in Moscow, perhaps as a preventive strike against critics who would search 
for Donskofs influence upon his work. 
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trickster tales: Brer Rabbit’s forerunner Leuk the Hare may get away this 
time; but that doesn’t mean he’s safe. 


Sembene’s first film, a mere 19 minutes long, contains many of the 
elements—though not the humour—that would characterize his future 
work. Borom Sarret (1962) sees Dakar through the eyes of a cart driver— 
the bonhomme charette of the film’s title—who narrates the voice-over, in 
French. Starting off from the crowded working-class quarter, he is hired 
to take a well-dressed passenger up to the deserted, tree-lined streets of 
the Plateau, where carts like his are banned. The stark, black-and-white 
documentary style, reminiscent of Italian neo-realism, is heightened to 
a more melodramatic register by the effect of non-professional actors 
and the use of post-synchronous sound. The sense of excess—of anti- 
realism—is intensified by the soundtrack, the music of the traditional 
xalam giving way to the strings of Salzburg as we reach the Plateau. 


Stopped by a policeman, the borom sarret tries to pull his papers from 
his pocket; as he does so, his war medal falls to the ground. His hand 
reaches out to grasp it, but the policeman’s boot stamps down first. 
We see a subjective shot of his tormentor, towering above. At another 
point, the driver is pulled up by a traditional gewel, who starts to sing 
the praises of his ancient family name in hope of cash. As the flattery 
continues on the soundtrack, the camera turns to a shoeshine boy who 
has found a new customer among the audience; but as soon as he’s 
finished, the sharp-suited fellow kicks the boy’s box away and leaves 
without paying—the sort of story the new gewel could tell. The end 
is still more damning. When the borom sarret returns home empty 
handed, his wife passes him their child and walks out, promising: 
‘Tonight we will have something to eat’. Here as elsewhere—Guelwaar, 
for instance—prostitution is provocatively postulated as the economic 
basis of Senegalese life. 


Money dancing 


Six years later in his fourth film, Mandabi, or The Money Order, Sembene 
would again map out the socio-geography of the streets of Dakar 
Initially he had planned to make the film in black and white, wanting at 
all costs to avoid any element of the picturesque—‘J’avais peur de tomber 





5 In between he had made Niaye (1964) and La Noire de . . . (1966). 
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dans le folklore’. Instead, the colour is servant to the drama—emphasizing 
the comically oversized sky-blue boubou of Ibrahima Dieng, for instance, 
the central character: a man dwarfed by his own vanity, the sleeves of his 
magnificent robe obstruct his hands. The film opens with the rhythmi- 
cally sweeping blades of a group of roadside barbers, shaving customers 
beneath a shady tree; their dextrous movements are underscored by 
the kora soundtrack. But rising to his feet to pay, Dieng—played by 
Makhourédia Gueye, one of the few professional actors Sembene works 
with—finds that his shave has left him penniless, and must return home 
to his two grumbling wives. The money order sent home from Paris by 
Dieng’s nephew Abdou seems to offer salvation: ‘You will kill us with 
hopel’ Dieng’s wives assure the postman. An ironic shot shows young 
Abdou street-sweeping beneath the Eiffel Tower 


The series of obstacles that Dieng now confronts recalls the list of 
impossible tasks the trickster must perform, to escape from deadly 
danger. But while Leuk the Hare will succeed in duping the leopard of 
his skin or the elephant of his tusks, Dieng’s attempts end in repeated 
failure. At the Post Office, he learns he cannot cash the money order 
without an ID card; at the Police Station, he can’t get a card because he 
doesn’t have a birth certificate; at the City Hall, he is turned away again, 
for not knowing his exact date of birth; even his own origin becomes 
unobtainable. Dieng’s self-regard—the respect due to a devout Muslim 
elder—crumbles before the Western bureaucratic structures with which 
the increasingly elusive money order is hedged. Long shots of the blue- 
boubou’d Dieng as an anonymous figure, lost in Dakar’s crowded streets, 
cut to close-ups of his deeply worried face—the image informed, as 
Fredric Jameson puts it, ‘by its non-visual systemic cause’. The mandat 
becomes a socially corrosive force: family and neighbourhood relation- 
ships begin to crumble; Dieng’s encounters with the corner shopkeeper, 
quack photographer, sharp-suited conman, deteriorate into brawls or 
end in humiliation. Finally one of his relatives cashes the cheque but 


pockets the money, explaining to an incredulous and desperate Dieng 
that he’d been robbed. 


In counterpoint to the filming of Mandabi, Sembene was fighting his 
own battle for and against money from France. The Minister for Culture 
Malraux had secured the funding for Sembene’s previous movie, La 





€ The Geopolitical Aesthetic, London 199a, p. 2. 
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Noire de..., the story of an African girl taken back to France by a white 
family; but at the price of having voice-over and dialogue spoken in 
French. Since it is an explicit premise of the film that Diouana can barely 
speak the language, this was a radically inappropriate form for the inte- 
rior monologues through which she voices her experience of Europe, 
her alienation and her fears. In trickster fashion, Sembene managed 
to turn the linguistic tables on his metropolitan funders by using Toto 
Bissainthe’s beautifully modulated French-Caribbean tones to deliver 
Diouana’s thoughts in voice-over—the non-French speaker articulating, 
as the white family cannot, a fluent and complex vision of the world. 
With Mandabi, Sembene managed to extract enough funding to cut both 
a Wolof-language and a francophone version, Le Mandat, also released in 
1968. But this was the last time he would be dependent on French state 
funding, or make a wholly French-speaking film. Henceforth, language 
in Sembene’s films—high or low, formal or intimate, Wolof or French— 
would be a function of dramatic requirement, not producers’ diktat.’ 


In any case, the Pompidou government could hardly have been expected 
to welcome his next project. In the context of intensifying struggles 
against Portuguese rule—Amilcar Cabral’s troops would play as extras— 
Sembene returned to his native region of Casamance to explore, in 
Emitai (1971), transformations in mass consciousness in the course 
of anti-colonial resistance. The atrocities perpetrated by French forces 
requisitioning rice in the region during the Second World War had first 
been denied by the authorities, then blamed on a handful of Rightists 
installed by the Vichy regime. In fact, there was an essential continuity 
of personnel throughout the period. A recurrent pattern in his work, 
Sembéne juxtaposes two socially defined spaces: white military rituals 
are shown in counterpoint—sometimes ironic, often chilling—+to the 
animist practices of the Diola people, whose fetishes and sacred grove 
mirror back the flagpole and parade ground of the Army camp. But the 
heart of the film dwells on the contradictions that confront the villagers, 
as their traditional deities fail to protect them from the French. 


In desperation, their chief Djiméko leads the young men out to battle 
against the superior occupying force. He falls wounded and is carried 
back to confront his gods in the great gnarled tree where they dwell. 
In an extraordinary scene, they claim that he must die for refusing to 





7 Later films would recerve funding from Senegal and, in the 80s, from Channel 4 
and Canal Plus. 
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make the proper sacrifices. Djiméko raises his voice to them: ‘I must 
die, but so will you’. Resistance is taken up by the village women, sing- 
ing together in defiance of the white commander, in scenes that are 
intercut with the fatalistic rituals of the defeated menfolk. The men now 
play the female role, carrying rice to the French, while the women pick 
up the spears they've left. Just before the massacre—the villagers have 
been given one last chance to reveal the women’s store—important news 
reaches the Army camp. The photograph of Pétain that stands behind 
the commander is silently replaced by one of de Gaulle. At the end, the 
screen goes blank. The shots ring out.® ‘I didn’t want to indicate what 
the exact date was—whether de Gaulle was taking power in Senegal, or 
in France’, Sembene has said: ‘I wanted to suggest that for us Africans, 
there was no difference between the two regimes—the methods changed 
a bit but the objective was still to maintain the French Empire.’ 


Fetish failures 


Sembene’s next film, Xala—‘the curse’—would be a high-spirited assault 
on the post-colonial elite. Made in 74, its pre-credit sequence, one of the 
classic moments of African cinema, is a glorious set-piece of the post- 
Independence ‘transfer of power’. Traditional dancers with bare breasts 
and drums make way for the new leaders who, clothed in African-print 
shirts and trousers, now mount the long white flight of steps that leads 
up to the pseudo-classical portico of the Chamber of Commerce. To 
the cheers of the crowd below, they clear out the symbols of colonial 
domination—the bust of Marianne, a pair of jack-boots and so forth. As 
they retire inside, the camera sweeps round to see one of the whites issue 
a command to the African police force to clear the crowd.® Meanwhile 





* Under French pressure, the scene that showed the troops shooting down the vil- 
lagers was cut by the Senegalese authorities. French troops are still stationed in 
Senegal. ‘You don’t tell history to get revenge, but to root yourselves in the ground’, 
Sembéne would explain when the French ambassador stormed out of a Dakar 
showing of Camp de Thiaroye (1988), based on a historical, postwar incident in 
which thirty-five tirailleurs sénégalais were slaughtered and many more wounded as 
the French Army suppressed a revolt over pay and conditions. 

° Guy Hennebelle, ‘Ousmane Sembene: “En Afrique noire nous sommes tous gou- 
vernés par des enfants mongoliens du coloniahsme”’, Les Lettres françaises, 6-12 
October 1971, p. 16. 

> All scenes featuring the white chief of police were cut in Senegal. The Intenor 
Minister at the time was Jean Collin, a Frenchman who assumed Senegalese ‘cit- 
zenship’ after Independence. See Momar Coumba Diop and Mamadou Diouf, Le 
Sénégal sous Abdou Diouf, Paris 1990, pp. 101-14. 
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the President, almost as small as Senghor himself, delivers a speech 
about socialism the African way. Inside the Chamber the new leaders, 
now dressed in black Western suits and speaking in stilted French, settle 
themselves excitedly around the table. Two white advisers deftly distrib- 
ute an attaché case to each one—Sembene catching the beams of delight 
as they discover the freshly minted francs inside. The portly El Hadji 
then invites them all to his wedding: to celebrate their triumph, he is 
taking a third wife. 


Post-credits, the film opens with the bridegroom picking up his first 
two wives, to drive to the wedding—another set piece. Much of the 
comedy of Xala lies in the vast and finely differentiated range of char- 
acters through which El Hadjjs fall will be played out. The first wife 
is dignified and traditional—‘got before he became somebody’, accord- 
ing to the overheard gossip of a wedding guest. She counsels seemly 
deference; but wife number two—Westernized, commercial, brash— 
berates him furiously for taking a third, his daughter’s age. As the elite 
roll up for the lavish party, El Hadji greets his colleagues from the 
Chamber, a hint is dropped that all this is being paid for with misappro- 
priated funds. The lady matchmaker, his new bride’s aunt, delightedly 
shows off the presents—chief among them a new car, all done up in 
ribbons, as if it were getting married. Ngoné herself hides an empty 
smile behind a Western-style bridal veil. But the wedding night is a 
failure. El Hadji creeps out crestfallen the next day, attaché case in 
hand, sadly stroking the beribboned car as he goes by. The matchmaker 
comments caustically that he is ‘neither fish nor fowl’, a failure in 
business and as a man. 


From this point on, the film is structured by the tension between El 
Hadjrs outward display of wealth and actual impotence." As this cen- 
tral theme is worked out, other strains are revealed. When the city’s 
working women tip their slop buckets away outside his office the morn- 
ing after the wedding, his ambitious secretary rushes out with her 
aerosol to spray the smell away. El Hadji arrives in his chauffeur-driven 
Mercedes and calls the President over for a meeting. Something ter- 
rible has happened, he explains: he must have been cursed. By now, 
a troupe of beggars have established themselves beneath his window. 


2 See Laura Mulvey ‘Xala: The Carapace that Pailed’, in Laura Chrisman and Patrick 
Williams, eds, Colonial Discourse and Post-Colonial Theory. A Reader, London 1994. 
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Strains of their music drift in. Slamming the window shut, El Hadji 
calls the police to get this ‘human refuse’ cleared away—‘bad for tour- 
ism’, he adds. The President counsels a visit to his village marabout, 
a witch-doctor who will lift the curse, for a price. The Mercedes heads 
out across the dry countryside. Eventually, equipped with the appropri- 
ate fetish in its leather pouch, El Hadji returns to his bride’s house, 
and assures the matchmaker. ‘All will be well now—I’m a man again’. 
But she, with ineffable smugness, informs him that today will not do: 
Ngoné has her period. 


Meanwhile, the police have driven the whole crowd of beggars out of 
town and, with them, a series of other figures caught in the round- 
up—a peasant, robbed of the village funds with which he’d come 
to buy seed in the capital; a young journalist, struggling to produce 
a Wolof-language news-sheet.2 Sembene uses actual beggars to play 
their roles—genuinely crippled, with deformities or missing limbs: an 
irruption of the real that disconcertingly undercuts other moments of 
domestic naturalism—Ngoné’s smirk. Purposefully, they now set out 
on the long walk back to town, as El Hadj?s affairs begin to unravel. His 
cheque to the marabout has bounced and the cure has been reversed; 
his second wife leaves him; his militant daughter Rama walks out, turn- 
ing down his cash; his Mercedes is repossessed; Ngoné repudiates him; 
the Chamber scapegoat him for diverting food-aid funds. In a climactic 
moment, one of his colleagues flings open El Hadjrs attaché case—it’s 
empty, save for the marabout’s leather pouch. At this stage, El Hadji 
snaps: “This is the real fetish!’ he shouts, holding up the case. 


In a final scene, the beggars crowd into his home and their leader 
explains that it was he who had inflicted the spell—revenge for the land 
that El Hadji had long ago tricked him out of. He can be cured, but only 
by the beggars spitting on him. The film ends, freeze-frame, with a shot 
of El Hadj?s naked torso, covered in spittle, while he stares backwards, 
as if into the past, beyond the fetishes—marabout’s pouch, attaché case, 
car-bride—to the real curse, the original act of expropriation. On the 
soundtrack, the noise of the expectorating beggars continues, the unend- 
ing expression of the dispossessed’s contempt for their corrupt and 
impotent new elite. 





™ Sembene was one of the founders of a Dakar-based Wolof newspaper, Kaddu, 
during the seventies. 
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Remarkably, in a continent whose film-distribution networks are nor- 
mally dominated by Kung Fu and Bollywood, Xala was a huge box-office 
hit, its uncompromising message and gleeful satire ensuring it came 
second only to Bruce Lee in Senegal’s 1975 ratings. Clearly the mass 
audience for the film upset members of the elite, for Sembene’s next 
work Ceddo, made in 1976, was banned for many years on the flimsi- 
est of pretexts: that the Wolof title—ceddo roughly means ‘those who 
refuse to surrender —did not adhere to the laws of spelling laid down by 
President Senghor.” 


Speech and surrender 


Elements of the pre-modern play a complex role in Sembene’s cinema. 
Many of his films are set outdoors, beneath the sky, within a collectively 
demarcated public space. As in ancient drama, particular stress is laid on 
the spoken word—the figure who speaks. Present in many of Sembene’s 
films, this theme is explored most fully in the epic struggle over modes 
of expression that structures Ceddo. The protagonists of this mythical 
history—again, save for the slave-trader’s shelter, set entirely in the 
open air—include the mass of the Wolof people; the king, his court 
and their gewel, Jaraaf; the Muslim immam and his tight-knit group of 
believers; the white slave-trader and his compatriot, the priest; and the 
enslaved.“ The ceddo are summoned to an assembly. The king’s beauti- 
ful daughter, Princess Dior, has been kidnapped by one of their young 
leaders, in protest against the imposition of the Koran and the depreda- 
tions of slavery. The ceddo’s leader Diogomaye is defiant: the people are 
unwilling to convert, as the court has done, to Islam. They do not want 
their children sold as slaves. 


Within the fraught, hierarchical space of the assembly, the action devel- 
ops through gesture—planting the totemic samp staff before the king, 
as sign of resistance—and through exchanges of the spoken word. The 


3 Senghor himself was not a native speaker of the language. With his film banned, 
Sembene launched one of his most sustained attacks on the post-mdependence 
regime in a novel, The Last of the Empire, which gives a ruthless and highly per- 
sonalized account of the vain and autocratic rule of Léon Mignane, president of 
Sunugal, and chief theorist of Authenegrafricanitus. 

4 As with the neocolomal advisers in Xala, and in striking contrast to the power- 
fully defined characters of the Africans, the whites here are notably featureless and 


interchangeable; they do not speak. 
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king does not address his subjects directly, nor they him: instead, every 
act of speech is mediated by the gewel, and begins with the invocation, 
Jaraaf, neel—’ or ‘Jaraaf, xamala|—’: ‘Tell him, Jaraaf’. The high Wolof 
in which they speak—elaborate, metaphorical, larded with proverbs, 
praise and poetic device—is in stark contrast to the repetitive monotone 
chant of the immam’s followers, as they tell their beads." In ensuing 
gatherings, the immam will move ever closer to the seat of power, finally 
assuming the throne, while the ceddo will be expelled from the assem- 
bly. Faced with the choice of conversion or resistance, the people divide, 
many siding with the immam. Men, women and children are sold to the 
slave-trader in exchange for guns, and an uprising ensues that will burn 
the church and bring the immam to power In a long and beautifully 
crafted scene, the defeated ceddo have their heads shaved, one by one, 
and are given Muslim names. 


The immam’s men, ignoring the courtly rules of battle, succeed in kill- 
ing the young ceddo warrior who holds Dior captive. In the fastness to 
which he has taken her, different rules prevail. As Dior walks down 
to the sea to bathe, her proud naked body is a taunt both to the court 
and to the Koran. In a final scene, the two stories converge. Pulling on 
her robes, Dior gallops into the settlement, gun in hand, and kills the 
immam. The final frame freezes as she walks away: the future is still 
uncertain, the forces set in motion still in play. 


Ceddo’s essential unities of time and space, rituals of ancient drama, 
are radically disrupted, however, by interventions from a future age: 
gospel music, jazz and soul accompany the branding of the slaves in 
the compound outside the assembly; even more startling is the flash- 
forward fantasy of the priest, envisaging the happy ceddo, now dressed 
in twentieth-century clothes, celebrating a vast, open-air mass. In an elo- 
quent reading made soon after the film appeared, Serge Daney saw the 
irruption of Afro-American music as a marker of what the ceddo would 
become after slavery, once they had been consigned by the whites to 
an ‘all-singing, all-dancing’ culture, condemned as ‘people of the body’, 





5 To give an instance of the first: Jaraaf’s invocation of one young prince begins, 
Wex xatt! ku la mos xam! gaynde Njaay! mesoo xam ub jell. Yaa dib gilint gu dul 
Jeyl Bitterest of the bitter] Whoever tastes you will know. You are a lion, Njaay! 
You, who have never known defeat. You are eternal firel’: Cham, ‘African Oral 
Traditions’, p. 36. 
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deprived of the word. Stressing the sense of engagement, in the film’s 
early scenes, of every act of speech—each phrase uttered as though the 
speaker’s last—he argued that what was lost, when the recited book tri- 
umphed over the freely chosen word, was the people’s right to speak: 
‘A right, but also a duty; a duty, but also a pleasure, a game’. The great- 
ness of Sembene’s film lay in posing the question: before they were 
condemned to sing, what did they say? An answer is suggested in 
Diogomaye’s opening speech: ‘No to slavery. No to Islam’. 


Under the baobab tree 


Yet Daney’s reading fails to note the continuities in the African tradi- 
tion of the spoken word. The act of speech, the question: ‘What will 
you say?” lies at the heart of Sembene’s 1992 film Guehwaar. As so often 
in his work, different worlds are juxtaposed: town and country; edu- 
cated, urban Catholics and Muslim villagers. As in Xala, for example, 
the counterpositions are played out through intricate, wide-ranging net- 
works of characters and relationships. Again, the initial premise—a man 
has died; his body has gone missing from the morgue—combines ele- 
ments of social farce with political menace. The church service has to 
be cancelled, since there’s nothing to bury; but back at the dead man’s 
house, the funeral party goes ahead. In a scene both grimly comic and 
deeply moving, his widow pours out her heart to his empty suit, laid out 
on the bed, and we learn that Guelwaar—nickname (‘the noble one’) of 
a local militant—could be both bad-tempered and unfaithful, and that 
the family has been kept in comfort by the earnings of his daughter 
Sophie, a prostitute in Dakar. The orange-robed members of a Catholic 
sect keep up a steady background of hymns in the courtyard as Sophie’s 
colleague explains enthusiastically to the family priest that she’d been 
first in line to greet the Pope on his last visit to Dakar. Guelwaar’s com- 
rades in the struggle against aid-dependency, greeted by his disabled 
son, settle down to eat and drink. 


The other son—brash, cynical, foul-mouthed Barthélemy, home from 
Prance—enlists the help of a local police chief in tracking down his 
father’s body. Guelwaar’s corpse has been released in lieu of a Muslim’s 
to a family in a distant village, and has been buried with full Islamic 
rites. The pair’s journey of recovery—intercut with the funeral party— 





® Serge Daney, ‘Ceddo (O. Sembene)’, Cahiers du Cinéma, 304, October 1979, P. 53- 
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sets in train a series of flashbacks, crude enough at first, in which 
Guelwaar’s hard, humorous face gradually comes to dominate the 
whole screen. Village life mirrors that of the sophisticated urbanites: in 
counterpoint to the pious prostitutes, the dead man’s youngest and pret- 
test widow is seen calmly flicking through a magazine and announcing 
to her brother-in-law, by whom she’s had two children, that she’s just 
about to leave. The brother, in a show of religious zeal, refuses to have 
the grave re-opened. His relatives blackmail the village headman: if 
he agrees to dig up Guelwaar’s corpse, they'll reveal what he did with 
the aid money. 


Such a background, portrayed without illusion—at one stage, Barthélemy 
relieves himself against the national symbol, a baobab tree—effectively 
undercuts any sanctimony towards Guelwaar himself. By the time we 
have seen him fleeing naked from the hut of a village beauty, the lady’s 
husband in hot pursuit, his nickname has acquired something of an 
ironic cast. But on this clear-eyed basis, a sense of who the man really 
was can be recovered. The police chief recalls Guelwaar lodging a com- 
plaint at the station against the thugs who were breaking up women’s 
meetings at his house; the cop accused the women of talking politics. 
‘Is there a law against discussing the awful situation in our country?’ 
Guelwaar snaps back. His widow remembers confronting him about 
their daughter’s occupation: ‘Better to earn it like that than to beg’, he 
replies. Intercut with the mounting confrontation, as the funeral party 
arrives at the village graveyard to claim back his corpse, are flashbacks 
of Guelwaar, delegated by his comrades, arriving to address an interna- 
tional aid-donors’ conference in the region. Amid packed crowds, with 
the sun glinting on the flags of the united nations and the assembled 
dignitaries, Guelwaar raises his finger above their heads and delivers, in 
Wolof, the speech for which he will be killed: 


The pointing finger shows the way. You all know that. But to open your five 
fingers to a passer-by—that’s begging. Our leaders preen and strut about 
as if this aid were the fruit of thetr labour. And we, silent people, with no 
voice and no shame, dance before it.. . These countries, sending us aid, 
send it grudgingly They laugh at us back in their homes. And our sons and 
daughters who live among those people feel humnliated—you know why? 
Because if a country is always taking aid from other people, generation after 
generation, all it will be able to say is: Thank youl Thank you, thank you, 
thank you, thank you, thank you!’ 
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Finally the funeral party recover the body and set off, on foot and horse- 
drawn carts, back to the city. On the road, they meet a truck carrying 
a small pile of sacks, stamped ‘US Aid’. The young Christians climb 
aboard and tip the white grain out across the highway—it is a derisory 
amount. Their cartwheels roll over it as they go proudly on their way. 
The corrupt local deputy who had promised it to buy off his constituents 
will have to do better by his people; and they will have to find something 
other than ‘thank yov to say. 


Sembene’s latest film, Faat Kine (2000), is the first of a trilogy on 
women in contemporary Africa, surtitled ‘Heroism of Daily Life’. Faat 
Kine’s valour, though, is of a contradictory sort. Repudiated as a young 
bride, with two children to bring up, she took a job pumping petrol; 
now middle-aged, rich and confident, she runs the gas station. The 
spoken word, so powerfully deployed in earlier movies, is here disem- 
bodied, behind glass doors—Faat Kine’s singsong voice on the telephone: 
‘Station Total Point E, bonjourl’ She can go out with her women friends, 
send her ex-husbands packing, take what lovers she pleases. Shockingly 
for a conservative African country, Sembene shows independent women 
freely displaying in public the boisterous behaviour traditionally reserved 
for the private realm—Faat Kine and her friends in an ice-cream par- 
lour, roaring with laughter as they discuss their men. Social tensions 
remain, even if elite Dakar looks more prosperous now. Faat Kine honks 
her horn to speed up the working women crossing the road with baskets 
on their head, and pepper-sprays the wife of one of her lovers. When a 
proud beggar woman remarks, ‘If you've so much money, why don’t you 
share it?’ she buffs at the cheek. Yet if Faat Kine has kicked the ladder 
away behind her, the film still exhibits a tenderness towards her strug- 
gles. As she waits for her lover, the final shot closes on her bare brown 


foot, her softly curling toes. 


An opponent alike of Senghor’s monocracy, Abdou Diouf’s bland 
managerialism and Abdoulaye Wade’s free-market policies, Sembene 
still speaks wistfully of the trained African engineers and agronomists 
the Soviet Union once supplied. His Brechtian fusion of uncompro- 
mising social stance with radical explorations of popular form has 
opened the way for the emergence of a new African cinema over 
the last decades. His influence is powerfully felt ın the early work of 
Souleymane Cissé, for example, and a younger generation—directors 
such as Idrissa Ouédraogo, Gaston Kaboré, Cheikh Oumar Sissokoh 
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and Adame Drabo—acknowledged the stylistic debt, while abandoning 
Sembene’s political engagement for a more commercial road. Now 79, 
Sembene still champions an ethic of contestation. He is currently film- 
ing the last section of the ‘Daily Life’ trilogy in a remote village in Burkina 
Faso: it explores changing attitudes to female excision. His sense of 
mischief remains intact. When I asked him earlier this year about the 
second film in the series, he smiled: T made that one for myself.’ 





Previous articles in this series have been Tony Wood on the cinema of Aleksei German 
(NLR 7), Silvana Silvestri on Gianni Amelio (NLR 10) and Leo Chanjen Chen on 
Edward Yang (NLR 11). 
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GOPAL BALAKRISHNAN 


THE AGE OF IDENTITY? 


Over the last quarter of a century, the deflation of the radical agendas of the 
68 generation has in many quarters generated a nervous sensibility, jumpy 
at any hint of large hypotheses. But in the wider movement away from epic 
theories of historical development, the German scene has exhibited persistently 
distinctive features. One of these has been the local variant of microhistory, 
which has sought to refurbish the traditional craft pretensions of the discipline, 
while avoiding older positivist obsessions: a typical research agenda involves 
anthropological decipherment of enormous quantities of variegated documents, 
often with the objective of recapturing concealed textures of daily experience. 
The concluding formulations to these exercises typically call into question the 
value of writing histories organized around misleading canonical categories: 
capitalism, industrialization, the state—all construed as residues of discredited 
philosophies. Much of this work exhibits a populist temper that has earned its 
authors the affectionate local sobriquet of ‘barefoot historians’. 

Within this field, the contributions of Lutz Niethammer have been distin- 
guished by both range and originahty. A prolific oral historian, ın cohort and 
sensibility Niethammer might in some ways be compared to Raphael Samuel, 
though the national differences are as significant as the methodological sim1- 
larities. Most notably, Niethammer’s version of history from below has been 
shadowed by a wary respect, even fascination, for the imperious theorizations he 
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rejects in the name of a critical empiricism. His best-known work, Posthistoire, 
published in Hngtish m 1994, 18 an intellectual study of a theme which, in 
his judgement, brought to a head the follies of this whole genre: the End of 
History. It is a taut masterpiece, a 160-page excavation of an uncanny, yet 
sharply delineated topos. 

Niethammer’s latest enterprise is a sprawling genealogy of a term which, 
by contrast, designates no coherent theme: ‘collective identity’, traced from its 
obscure origins to its present status as the signature master category of our 
times. The initial focus is on a cluster of writings from the first half of the 
twentieth century. Niethammer’s methodological premise here is that ‘collective 
identity’ eludes any stringent conceptual determination: prevailing definitions, 
invariably vague, oscillate meaninglessly between essentialism and construc- 
tivism, alleged facts and spurious norms. The conventional methods of the 
historian cannot take us into the murky underside of intellectual life where this 
floating signifier acquired its first, sundry meanings; here, research has to take 
its cue from shrewd guesswork and quirky intuitions. For Niethammer the orig- 
inal locutions of ‘identity’ in the works of some of the leading intellectuals of 
this period are to be read as symptoms of an attempt to conceal an uncanny 
alterity haunting their life projects. This traumatc layer of experience running 
through their works can be brought to light only by psychoanalysing their 
politico-intellectual commitments. Niethammer suggests that an ınquiry mto 
the incipient connotations of this terminological cipher, in formulations from 
Carl Schmitt, Georg Lukács, Carl Jung, Sigmund Freud, Maurice Halbwachs 
and Aldous Huxley, reveals the range of its later ideological functions across 
the political spectrum of the post-war era. For the micro-historian attuned to 
the irreducible manifold of human experience, the inflation of such a blatantly 
homogenizing discourse at a time of ongoing social fragmentation and dissolu- 
tion of traditional modes of life is deeply puzzling. 

The narrative Niethammer offers is intended to counter what he sees as the 
German legend of the origin of the contemporary preoccupation with identity. 
According to this account, the democratic project of American ego psychology 
was re-imported back into Germany after the Second World War. The founder of 
this school, Erik Erikson, famously upheld the ideal of a well-balanced personal 
identity—an anodyne image of modern subjectivity, well suited to the Adenauer 
era. Subsequently, so the fable goes, its range was extended into the theorization 
of collectives, at a time in which its origins in German idealism were rediscov- 
ered. Niethammer directly challenges the progressive credentials implied by this 
account by tracing the inception of the term ‘collective identity’ back to the mter- 
War era, when it made its first flickering appearance, in his view, as a token 
signalling the psychopathologies of an age of extremes. 

This is not a genealogy in the Nietzschean sense. Indeed the claim that ‘the 
origin of a thing and its eventual utility, its employment in a system of purposes, 
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He worlds apart’, is diametrically opposed to the methodological maxim of this 
book. Niethammer unabashedly defends what he calls the prejudice of the 
historian: that the orlgin invariably reveals the structure and meaning of a 
phenomenon and contains the secret of 1ts subsequent development. Not all his- 
torians have shared this conviction, of course, but here it is firmly upheld, even 
as one suspects it 1s leading the author to questionable conclusions. With many 
of the inter-war figures he discusses, the term appears only once or twice in their 
entire œuvre, often in the remote margins of a little-known text. Acknowledging 
the often tenuous status of his interpretations, Niethammer suggests that the 
difficulties encountered in taking this approach to the origins of ‘collective 
identity’ reveal no flaw in the method, but rather that there is something const- 
tutively indetermimable about the meaning of the term. As he puts it, what is 
essential about the term, is that the essential—or what he imputes it to be—is 
concealed. For Niethammer the bare presence of the word ‘identity’ provides the 
occasion for ingenious symptomatic readings: the burden of his argument is 
that it is the neuralgic point at which the writer under consideration attempted 
to exorcize the disconcerting implications of his own conception of the nature 
and boundaries of a particular collective, at a ume in which these were radically 
called into question by ctvil war, the erosion of traditional religion and the cata- 
strophic resolution of the Jewish Question. 

The interrogation begins with Carl Schmitt, in what seems an arbitrary 
choice to establish the ominous valences of identity language. Born on the eve 
of the Wilhelmine era into a Catholic provincial milieu, Schmitt made his debut 
on the Weimar intellectual scene with a series of startling diagnoses of the 
post-war meltdown of the German state. Niethammer accepts the conventional 
characterization of Schmitt as a counter-revolutionary, an anti-semitic Catholic 
nationalist who made opportunistic adjustments to the Weimar order, while per- 
sistently labouring to discredit it, before throwing in his lot with the Nazis in 
1933. Schmitt's enigmatic claim from 1922 that democracy should be under- 
stood as a relationship of identity between rulers and ruled is interpreted as 
a nationalist metaphysics licensing violent exclusions of racially defined ene- 
mies. Niethammer’s suggestion that, for Schmitt, the enigmatic heterogeneity of 
the Jewish diaspora disrupted the possibility of imagining a smooth identity of 
rulers and ruled is intriguing, but implausible: there are no discernable traces of 
anti-semitism in Schmuitt’s works prior to 1932, and the term ‘identity’ is simply 
absent in his authentically ant-semitic formulations from the Nazi era. There 
is considerable textual evidence to suggest that Niethammer’s portrait is a cari- 
cature, which leads him to drastically misinterpret Schmitt’s earlier use of the 
word. Leaving aside the portrait, the fact that Schmitt explicitly rejected ethnic 
conceptions of nationhood in his Weimar era texts 1s simply not acknowledged. 
Normally discriminating and sensitive, Niethammer here reveals the dangers of 
unfalsifiable symptomatic reading. More persuasive is the claim that Schmitt’s 
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definition of democracy as identity points to the coeraon and mystification 
inherent in a mass mobilization of the general will In this register, the differ- 
ence between direct democracy and plebiscitary dictatorship is eclipsed by the 
frontal antithesis of each to parliamentary liberalism. 

A recognizable semantics of collective identity only emerges in the post-war 
decades of affluent capitalism. The sixtes’ revival of politcal life in West 
Germany set off an apparent diffusion of Schmittian definitions of democracy 
across the political spectrum, from the far right to moderate conservatives, 
social-democracy to the far left. Paradoxically, it now assumed a salience in 
public discourse that it never occupied in Schmitt’s work, though how deep 
this went is another matter But it is possible that it was the resonance of a for- 
mula in a political milieu oblivious to its orıigms which prompted Niethammer 
to explore the possibility that identity jargon, in all its variants, entered into 
post-war German intellectual life with false papers, covering up a shady past. In 
fact, Schmitt is in many respects the paradigmatic case for Niethammer’s claim 
that ‘collectrve identity’ is the negation of the democratic project, a featureless 
emblem of its capture and neutralization. The appropriation of this elastic for- 
mulation by the Left, according to Niethammer, resulted m a dulled awareness 
of the real predicaments of post-war democracy, and provided a handy idiom for 
the conservative backlash that followed. 

Next in the line-up is Schmitt’s partisan double on the other side of the 
European civil war, the Hungarian Communist Georg Lukács. The story of 
his rapid and total metamorphosis from romantic aesthete to revolutionary 
ideologue is retold here, with an emphatic insistence that the political is the 
personal: a recently ennobled family of the Jewish haute bourgeoisie of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, 2 psychological impasse brought on by an essentially 
aesthetic retreat from this world, a flight forward into Bolshevism. Niethammer 
argues that History and Class Consciousness is only superficially an attempt 
to recover the promise of a dialectical reason extinguished by the Second 
International. A more sober reading of the work reveals a double construction 
of ‘collectrve identity’: the proletariat as the identical subject-object of an 
eschatologically solved riddle of history; and the imputed identity between the 


consciousness of the revolutionary vanguard and that of the proletariat, con- | 


cealing a tacit awareness that the proletariat never achieves self-determination 
and remains essentially an object of mythological projections. According to 
Niethammer these formule can only be interpreted as symptoms of an attempted 
self-negation of Luk4cs’s own experience of alienation—‘status insecurity — 
amidst the ruling classes of Belle Epoque Hungary. At times the historian 
seems to accept the essential maxim of identity politics, which enjoins us never 
to deny our origins. 

Niethammer points to a number of intriguing parallels between the 
psycho-dynamics of this decision for the Revolution and those behind Schmitt’s 
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option for the opposite cause. Born at the antipodes of the Central European 
cultural world, both were drawn to religiously tnged aesthetic critiques of bour- 
geois society, stances they later violently disavowed at the onset of an age of 
war and revolution, but which persisted in the displaced form of totahzing 
solutions to the divisions of modern society. The parallels between them were 
actually acknowledged by an older Schmitt—moved, he claimed, upon hearing 
the news of the death of his intimate enemy. In Niethammer’s assessment, 
their respective constructions of collective identity transformed earlier philoso- 
phies of consciousness into ideologies of total mobilization. Although Lukacs 
subsequently retracted his conception of the proletariat as the subject-object of 
history, even more so than in the case of Schmitt, his identity formulation was a 
visible presence on the theoretical horizons of post-war radicalism. Niethammer 
considers the vagaries of this later reception, but leaves it open as to whether he 
sees any Lukicsian moments in contemporary identity politics. 

The next figures Niethammer scans for identity terminology come from the 
ranks of the early psychoanalytic movement—the rival pair of Sigmund Freud, 
its founding father, and Carl Jung, the designated successor and later apostate. 
The reliance on symptomatic readmg becomes even more conspicuous as ref- 
erences to identity become extremely scant; and—in contrast to the work of 
Schmitt and Lukics—the significance of these references in the later reception 
of their thought slopes down to zero, as the texts in question went unpublished 
and remain largely unknown. It could be asked why they are included in his 
account. The answer seems to be that in the relevant passages from Jung and 
Freud the term ‘identity’ appears in closer proximity to the nerve centre of their 
estrangement, their hidden thoughts on the Jewish Question. 

Symmetrically, it might be argued that it is this issue that lends its energy 
and length to Niethammer’s preoccupation with the semantics of identity. His 
approach to it is an arresting variation on a Young Hegelian theme: the problem 
of collective identity emerges out of encounters with the Jewish Question in a 
secularizing society alternately fascinated and provoked by the persistence of the 
Jewish people. The universalistic bourgeois state, which Marx claimed would 
relegate their religion to the private realm, remained residually Christian, throw- 
' ing up opaque barriers to the inclusion of residually Jewish minorities. In the 
age of assimilation, an older religious grudge lurked under the surface of the 
new racial anti-semitism. How was it possible that such a people—from most 
angles indistinguishable from their gentile counterparts—could even be con- 
gidered as members of a different race? Isaiah Berlin thought that assimilated 
Jews in this era were a source of unease to the societies in which they lived as 
well as to themselves, an anxiety taking shape in racial phantasms. Niethammer 
suggests that this now receding experience 1s the key to understanding why 
the post-war literature of collective identity ın large part consists of studies on 
Jewish identity, written by Jewish authors. Antedating this now massive body of 
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work, two contributions by early Zionist publicists—Israel Zangwill and Horace 
Kallen—also established the fundamental metaphors for American talk on eth- 
nicity: the melting pot and the salad bowl. 

Niethammer sketches these anticipations as the thematic backdrop for his 
interpretation of the relationship between Freud and Jung. Born in 1875 in Basle, 
son of a minister with a scholarly knowledge of Old Testament scripture, but 
drawn to a mother with amateur interests in mythology and mysticism, Jung was 
the first ‘Aryan’ adherent to psychoanalysis—and as such the great white hope 
of a movement insecure about its reputation as a strictly Jewish affair Groomed 
as Freud’s successor, Jung began to branch out in directions that departed from 
the master’s strict focus on sexuality, developing mystical motifs incompatible 
with the scientific pretensions of psychoanalysis. Niethammer stages the break 
between the two as a tense Oedipal dynamic, played out in the form of compet- 
ing formulations on the differentia specifica of Jewish identity. 

Again the word appears only once in the writings of each, which does not 
prevent Niethammer from making it the pivot of the whole story. Jung was 
actually the first to coin the term ‘collective identity’, in an early version of a 
text—never subsequently published—from 1916. Niethammer reads it as an 
elliptical attempt to come to terms with the meaning of the Great War, envis- 
ioned as the descent of the West back into the primordial sea of the collective 
unconscious. The later ascent of fascism prompted Jung to consider the possibil- 
ity that this ricorso might occasion a great transvaluation under the guidance of a 
new breed of spiritual chieftains. This vision of a rejuvenating barbarism led to 
a brief flirtation with National Socialism, anda sharpening of latent anti-Semitic 
themes—an episode that ended abruptly, with more introspection than was typi- 
cal of those intellectuals who had shared these illusions. In the standard German 
account of the origins of the term ‘collective identity’, it was Erikson who pro- 
vided the impetus for its later articulation. But Niethammer argues that in fact 
Freud himself had used the arcane phrase in a speech delivered to the Vienna 
branch of the B'nai B'rith as he grappled with the uncanny experience of belong- 
ing to a group under erasure. Assimilation had left a psychic remainder, an 
alarm bell activating memories of millennia of tribulations. It was this honour- 
able stance, an tmpulse to endure the worst, that moved Freud from scepticism 
to sympathy for the Zionist project. Niethammer’s evaluation of the latter dis- 
plays some of the characteristic inhibitions of Germany’s post-war generations. 

Enkson was the first actually to coin the term ‘national identity’ as a substitute 
for the more stolid notion of national character, arguing that it better conveyed 
the dynamic and plastic qualities of modern mass psychology. With considerable 
finesse, Niethammer suggests that Erikson’s identity conception emerged out of 
a concealed, unconscious attempt to synthesize Freud and Jung; a formal adhe- 
sion to Freudian orthodoxy with an openness to a collective problematic purged 
of Jung’s reactionary mysticism. Erikson quietly assented to Jung’s claim that 
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Freudianism was bound to the bourgeois private world of his neurotic clients, 
suffering from the tics of assimilation. He sought to bring psychoanalysis into 
the American century, by harnessing it to a project of establishing positive role 
models for the nation. Niethammer registers the irony of this commitment, seen 
through a gap in the biography: a troubled relationship to his Jewish origins in 
the Old World, overdetermined by divided allegiances in the internecine strug- 
gles of the psychoanalytic movement, inspired this proponent of the ideal of the 
healthy personality to change his name from Homburg to Erikson. 

The next figure Niethammer considers lay altogether at a tangent to the 
predicaments of Central European culture. Maurice Halbwachs came from an 
Alsatian famuly, which after 1871 opted for France. Born in 1877 and raised in a 
liberal Parisian milieu, nominally Catholic, Halbwachs was a partisan of Dreyfus 
and moderate socialist, somewhat to the left of his mentor Emile Durkheim. 
After Durkheim’s death he became the leading light of French sociology, which 
he opened to the stimulus of selective German interlocutors: Simmel, Sombart 
and Bernstein were taken on board, while Marx was held at bay. His reputation 
rests on a pioneering project to theorize the social dimension of memory, 
directed against Bergson’s claim of the interior causalities of the life of the mind. 
A series of investigations into unexplored realms of memory had led to a sea 
change comparable to the impact of the philosophy of consciousness in the early 
nineteenth century. Halbwachs’s work unfolded on this recently discovered ter- 
rain The writers who shaped this new problematic—Proust, Bergson, Freud, 
Warburg, Cassirer and Benjamin—were all Jewish, with the erception of this 
Alsatian. But even here Niethammer is at pains to detect the traces of a complex 
engagement with the Jewish question in a work on the history of Christianity. 
Portrayed as an ethical revolution, establishing a novel universalism in moral- 
ity, Christianity appears as a prefiguration of a modern socialism, transcending 
differences of nation and race. It followed that the persistence of Judaism, by 
contrast, was animated by a primitive spirit of ethnic particularism enjoying 
affinities to contemporary reactionary nationalisms, even those of the most anti- 
semitic variety. This was, of course, a rather widespread conception, not in any 
way peculiar to Halbwachs. 

For Halbwachs, all collective memories were social constructs which pre- 
served a feeling of continuity through history, the veracity of these memories 
was not a problem for sociology. But for Niethammer, his occasional use of the 
word, identity, actually suggests the possibility of the erasure of those memories 
that resist mythologization. Niethammer points out that the initlal objective of 
this project was a demystification of the fictional nature of collective identity. But 
the retreat of the French Republic in face of an advancing National Socialism 
precipitated a dramatic turn from critique to myth-makng. Before he was 
interned and executed in a German concentraton camp, an elderly Halbwachs 


posited the possibility of constructing a new, republican collective memory, as 
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an ideal impervious to the recent humiliations of the actual republic. This was 
a proposition that could retrospectively be taken to prefigure the possibility of 
concealing the experience of collaboration, with myths of Resistance. Although 
sympathetic to Halbwachs’s institutionalist scepticasm, Niethammer argues that 
all attempts to mould a plurality of memories into a uniform shape must fail. 
His claim that the nation is never a community of memories comes out of a long 
engagement with this problem in the German post-war context. The traumatic 
traces of the Judeocide in memories of ‘ordimary Germans’ are, he maintains, 
trreducibly fragmentary. 

Aldous Hunley stands at the end of this series of inter-war fashioners of the 
rhetoric of identity. A figure oblivious to ferments at work in the zone between 
Strasbourg and Budapest, Huxley was an eccentric on the more insular, yet none- 
theless variegated turf of British intellectual life. Best known as the author of Brave 
New World, Huxley had previously been sympathetic to the idea of a Platonic caste 
society on a global scale, before this image of eugenical modernity capsized into 
a dystopia, turning an earlier, near-Wellman biotechnophilia into its opposite. 

Even by the standards of the book’s own improvisational method, the read- 
ings of this chapter defy the protocols of evidence. The word ‘identity’ appears, 
without any subsequent elaboration, in the bold staccato of the novel’s first few 
lines announcing the official slogan of the new world order: Community, Identity, 
Stability. It is never mentioned again, in the novel or in anythmg else Huxley 
wrote. This satirical transvaluation of the French Revolutionary motto is in turn 
satirized, but from an unnamed perspective—hostile to equality and fraternity, 
affirming liberty, but strangely liberal In Europe this stance was better defined, 
expressing conservative disillusionment with fascism in power, but simultane- 
ously an unwillingness to return to an allegedly obsolete liberalism. There are 
audible echoes of the language of certain strains in the ‘conservative revolution’ 
on the Continent in an earlier work by Hunley, entitled Proper Studies. No gloomy 
counter-enlightenment prophecy, this optimustically foresaw the replacement of 
democracy by a regime of social engineering which would not only recognize 
natural inequality, but genetically manufacture it. Huxley held that the primary 
task of such a regime was not the breeding of an aristocracy of the spirit but 
rather a class of cheerful drones, moving to the rhythms of Fordist production. 
Niethammer suggests that the ‘identity of Hunley’s satirical motto conjures 
up the possibility of a total absorption of each individual into a funchon—a 
society whose defining document is the ID card. He arguably misses a more 
disconcerting possibility: the identity that he denies is even possible between 
human beings might, in the future, become real enough through cloning. 

Total mobilization, euphemisms of an uncanny cultural difference, politics 
as collective commemoration and a dystopian, bell-curved society: are these 
imputed connotations of the floating signifier elements of a later synthesis? 
Niethammer’s story of faint anticipations is taken up to the present, but the 
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proof that this is the case is never marshalled. The second half of the book adopts 
a more conventional mode of contextual interpretation, enlivened by periodic 
attempts to read the inter-war palimpsest between the lines of more recent 
writings on collective identity. The diagnosis Niethammer advances oscillates 
between afterthoughts on a harmless, multi-cultural fragmentation and grim 
prophecies of deadly culture wars. The pathos of the work stems from a sense 
that the latter scenario is more likely: multiculturalism as a prelude to a renais- 
sance of xenophobias. This is an assessment he shares, of course, with a quite 
different kind of histonan of the Left, Enc Hobsbawm. 
Niethammer sees three waves of post-war identity semantics: a progressive, 
a reactionary, and a contemporary, hyper-inflationary moment that is oddly both 
at the same time. These are global phases of a post-war political culture with an 
emphasis on European vanants. The progressive wave emerged out of the con- 
fluence of reformist social psychology, challenges to the American colour line, 
and Third World decolonization. In Germany, left Hegelianism and an unac- 
knowledged Schmittianism were added to the mix. In the subsequent regressive 
wave, collective identity became a mantra of the new right, registering the over- 
lapping anxieties of neoconservatism and the skinhead scene. Across the OECD 
zone, social welfarism based on optimism about unlimited growth gave way to 
a Malthusian consciousness of scarcity, in an atmosphere of pervasive insecurity 
and malaise. This set the stage for a largely successful recapture of intellectual 
hegemony by the right. The achievement of the latter was to orchestrate an 
endless conversation on an endangered collective identity, as a surrogate for 
the creeping erosion of collective self-determination. Finally we witness today 
the contemporary inflation of collective identity as a ubiquitous signifier of 
academia, politics and the media. Although Niethammer claims that he leaves 
out contemporary feminist and minoritarian discourses because they contribute 
less to the prevailing intellectual mystification, one senses in the very term he 
uses to designate this last wave—‘progressive regression’—a certain irritation 
towards the subaltern variants of identity claims. 
The concluding chapters of the book survey a number of recent American 
and European additions to this centennial episteme which are closer to his 
central concerns, bearing on nationalism, immigration and European integra- 
ion. Fukuyama, relegating ethnic difference to the harmless private sphere of 
2 universal state, is counterposed to Huntington, theorist of a national-security 
version of identity pohtics and the coming global clash of fundamentalisms. 
Niethammer’s perturbation at these swashbucking visions from the right is 
conventional enough. More unexpectedly, he adopts an equally caustc tone in 
treating recent works by figures of the liberal left. Bluntly noting the unlikelihood 
of any real democratization of the European community, he offers a sceptical 
overview of Habermas’s turn from a democratic public sphere to Eurocratic 
identity politics. The claim that Europe is a culture whose values have been 
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shaped by centuries of experience with tolerance and compromise is given short 
shrift. There is an echo of Benjamin in his insistence that one must always 
remember that vast pool of humanity purged and excluded from Europe, in 
all its thematic articulations, past and present. Passerini’s affectionate portrait 
of Europe as a theme of courtly love and longing, transcending national bor- 
ders, is dismissed as an ingenuous concealment of this simultaneously more 
prosaic and more disturbing historical reality. Even worse is Sloterdijk’s cheeky 
defence of Germany's post-68 brand of negative national identity: the view that 
one’s own nation has forfeited the prrvilege—dubious anyhow—of a national 
agenda. For Sloterdijk, the world has much to learn from this experience of 
masochistic neutralization of the will to power For Niethammer, these pro- 
nouncements are a frivolous attempt to posit a new national destiny, dangerous 
even when delivered in the playful tones of cosmopolitan irony. He concludes 
his overview by considering a representative sample of national-identity writing 
in the aftermath of German reunification—from triumphalist neoliberals in the 
West, to nostalgic defenders of an arrogantly devalued experience in the East. 
Niethammer, based in Jena, expresses only very mild criticisms of the latter, 
recommending a leas self-righteous way of venting regional grievances, and 
more detachment from the PDS. 

The book’s conclusion—its title question reads: ‘Should Something be 
Smaller?’—offers, without qualification, a lurid verdict on any noton of col- 
lective identity. Only one hard core lurks in this fatal magma: a demarcation 
[Abgrenzung] against what is not-identical, predestining it to conflict. In the esca- 
lation of such conflict, collective identity can find an ultimate foundation in 
religion and race alone. “To that extent the impulse to fundamentalism and vio- 
lence is inherent in collective identity.’ Law provides no safeguard against its 
ravages, since it moves in a realm intermediate between culture and violence, 
beyond legal norms. Schmitt, Lukács and Huntington, who endorsed this nexus, 
saw deeper than its seemingly more innocuous champions, who repressed it 
‘Is there any safeguard against the unconscious slippage of apparently harm- 
less demands for cultural and political identity into legitimation of violence? 
My answer is: no.’ 

Against the catastrophic spread of this virus, Niethammer proffers an 
antidote. His ‘modest proposal’ is to eliminate the category of identity from 
contemporary discourse, and use the term ‘we’ instead. The first-person plural, 
he thinks, may not be free from mystificatons of rts own, but as a form 
of address it is weaker, more variable, and inclusive—allowing for diverse 
and mutable affinities, rather than the rigidly objectified fixations of identity, 
with its inherent dynamic of violence. We-speech will discourage us from con- 
fecting enemies and make it easier for us to come to understandmg with 
others in practical affairs, in the knowledge that all large groups actually break 
down into lesser ones, themselves composed of individuals. Eschewing fictive 
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totalizations, the safe little pronoun should allow us to think more realistically 
about political problems today. 

The whimsicality of this ending suggests the need for Niethammer’s own 
characteristic tools to understand it. On the plane of theory, he makes scant 
attempt to explain the spread of the identity rhetoric he deplores: the question 
of why ıt has become so prevalent cannot be bypassed merely by mvoking its 
uncanny opacity. It is striking, im a work of such capacious scope, treating at 
length of authors many of whom scarcely used the term ‘identity’ at all, that 
the most substantal exploration of the category—Adormo and Horkheimer’s 
famous tracking of it as an expression of the cultural logic of ial order, 
in Dialectic of Enlightenment—is barely mentioned. Nor does N1 er offer 
much grounds for thinking that a rejection of collective reason as radical as his 
has any logical stopping-place short of an all-too familiar methodological individ- 
ualism, of Anglo-American stamp. Clearly, this is not Niethammer’s intention. 
But the strange aporia with which the book ends raises, inescapably, the question 
of its political bearing. 

In a work of formidable and ingenious erudition, Niethammer always 
maintains a directly political note. His sketch of the post-Cold War world, of 
triumphant neoliberal capitalism, is sharp and unforgiving, and he has no hesi- 
tation in taking Habermas to task for offering a ‘bourgeois [burgeriiches—sc. 
citizens’] programme for the New Centre’, fit ‘for Schroeder’s guest-book’. No 
one could doubt the decency of his sympathies. But the rhetoric of a ‘weaker, 
more vulnerable and sober form of thought’ that would supposedly be the salve 
for sores of collective identity, is a now long-standing German trope: the value of 
a quiet, modest, provincial yet hospitable outlook that has learnt from the cata- 
clysm of the Third Reich to shun all big ideas and grand ambitions. However 
understandable, this always involved an element of self-deception—what Lukács 
once called Mustonspolitik—since, if the Federal Republic was a province, it was, 
from the start, one of the American imperial order. Once the only two rebel- 
lions against its military carapace were beaten down—in the early 708 and early 
80s—the logic of left humihty and self-Hmitation was not long coming. 

No German writer or thinker more eloquently expounded the modesty and 
sobriety Niethammer recommends today than Hans Magnus Enzensberger, 
whose Ach Europa! (1987) decried all dreams of a European super-state, found 
truth in the neglected peripheries rather than the overbearing Franco-German 
core of the Community, and looked forward to a Kleinstaaterei that would leave 
imperial follies to the Americans. Within a short space of time, as Desert Storm 
was under way, he discovered that Saddam Hussein was another Hitler, whom 
the United States and its allies must fight with all their might. A few years later, 
at a lesser intellectual, but more prominent political level, Joschka Fischer and 
the domesticated Greens took the same route, saluting the American attack on 
Yugoslavia as the path of humanity and progress, and brigading Germany into 
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NATO's campaign in the Balkans—to the applause of Habermas, regretting only 
that UN cover for the bombardment could not be procured in advance. 

Niethammer’s book appeared before the current operations in Afghanistan 
and the Middle East, but after the Gulf War, the Balkan War and the outbreak of 
the second Intifada. What does it have to say about this dominating context of 
the world-political scene, which has scarcely spared the newly reunited Federal 
Republic? There is a deafening silence. In a work that finds Jewish preoccu- 
pations or sources, however imperceptible, in every nook and cranny of the 
destructive discourse of collective identity, is there a single mention of Israel? 
Not one. This is not because the book moves on a higher plane than current 
affairs. In the same modest spirit of German self-limitation, it finds time to com- 
mend European acquiescence in the American extension of NATO to Russia’s 
borders as ‘progressive’. 

Side-lights such as these cast a disquieting glow on Niethammer’s final plea 
for the first-person plural. For as any glance at editorials, columns or perorations 
throughout the West makes clear, it is not the language of collective identity 
that rules the world, but—precisely—we-talk the language of the ‘international 
community’. Niethammer’s fixation on a dynamic of identitarlan exclusion has 
blinded him to the far greater power of the rhetoric of coercive inchision. Today, 
every overweening lunge of the American predator—and the assorted pack of 
European scavengers that comes in tts wake—floats ın the hypostasized pro- 
noun he lauds. No better motto for the time than Le Monde’s famous declaration: 
nous sommes tous américains. Is it an accident that Niethammer should begin his 
book with one misdescription of Kofi Annan—mysteriously exported from his 
native Ghana to the Ivory Coast—and end with another, more pregnant one? 
We are told—of the major-domo picked by the White House to do its will in the 
UN, who has covered every arbitrary or illegal action of the US and its allies, 
from the planting of emissaries of the CIA in UN inspection teams in Iraq to the 
bombardments of Yugoslavia and Afghanistan—he represents no ideology that 
either wishes to legitimize violence or represses the perception of it’. Solemnly 
warning against the dangers of collective identity, the international community 
scarcely ever leaves his lips. 

The violence Niethammer detests is not escaped by burying one’s head in 
Thuringian sands. Collective identity is not a notion with much place on the 
left—its imputation to Lukács, whose usage of the Hegelian senses of ‘identity’ 
has virtually nothing in common with it, is an act of force—but to fetishize it as 
the main discursive enemy today is the theoretical equivalent of the inflation of 
ethnic and religious violence in Yugoslavia into the spectre of ‘a new Holocaust, 
the standard Green justrfication for the NATO war ım the Balkans. Contrary to 
Niethammer’s assertion, collective identity as a historical phenomenon is by 
no means always a deduction from race or religion. Class and sex offer other 
bases for it The workers’ movement, whose legacy Niethammer at one point 
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When Thomas Malthus wrote ‘An Essay on the Principle of Populator’, posit- 
ing a timeless clash between an exponentially increasing population and far 
slower growth in food production, he had a political agenda: to rule out any 
egalitarian plans for human society. William Hazlit’s furious and eloquent 
response, in the name of ‘all knowledge, or virtue, or liberty’, set the pitch for 
a debate that has continued unabated. Today, the ideological content of the posi- 
tions has been reversed: it is the left-liberal greens who warn about exhaustible 
resources; proponents of virtuous capitalist growth are more likely to be CEOs. 
Bjørn Lomborg, firmly on the latter side, sets out to undermme modern-day 
Malthusians and defuse all related environmentalist concerns. The inventiveness 
of human society and the dynamism of contemporary capitalism will overcome 
any limits to our food supplies. Doomsayers, from Malthus through to Al Gore 
and Greenpeace, are subjected to an ertensive and withering polemic across 
500 pages and 3,000 footnotes: they have misconstrued the facts. The range of 
the book—demographics, grain and fish stocks, fossil fuels, deforestation, air 
and water pollution, species extinctions, global Wwarming—is as varied as the 
argumentative structure is monotonous: the economy is improving, pollution is 
under control, pesticides are almost harmless, biodiversity is unthreatened and, 
last but not least, the greenhouse effect presents no significant threat. 

In the preface Lomborg acknowledges his intellectual debt to the last round 
of the Malthusian debate—an interview with Julian Simon in Wired magazine. 
Simon argued that population growth has led to improving material and enyi- 
ronmental indicators: a theme in his work ever since his 1981 book The Ultimate 
Resource—admured by Hayek. Lomborg’s intellectual history bears an uncanny 
resemblance to Simon’s. A sixties’ marketing and management guru with 
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Malthusian views on the dangers of population growth, Simon was shaken out 
of his beliefs—and, he claims, his long-run depression—by a study of the avail- 
able data. Subsequent attacks led him to defend his environmentalist credentials 
in the second edition: ‘I don’t like to kall spiders and cockroaches, and I’d prefer 
to shoo flies out of the house than kill them’. Lomborgs background is as a 
statistician. After researching Simon’s conclusions—which he at first took as 
just ‘right-wing propaganda’—he too reversed his views about the deteriorating 
state of the environment. Lomborg, however, 1s keen to avoid Sumon’s perceived 
mistake of being pigeonholed according to political creed, and gets his defence 
in early: as a self-confessed vegetarian, and previously a ‘left-wing Greenpeace 
member’, readers are instructed not to dismiss this factual work on merely 
political grounds. 

Simon and Lomborg both bemoan the media’s obsession with bad news and 
disaster scenarios, but the latter's Damascene conversion seems to have pro- 
vided a vital journalistic hook from Politiken and the Guardian to the Economist, 
via the Washington Post, Lomborg’s relentlessly statistical ‘good news’ has been 
given maximum publicity. Environmentalists and scientists have now hit back. 
Reviews were commissioned from a range of his targets, with one notable quar- 
tet published in the Scientific American—a subsequent row about Lomborg’s 
right to reply and reprint quickly became ill-tempered, spilling onto other pages 
and websites. Lomborg’s site, www.lomborg.com, was countered by www.antl- 
lomborg.com—a privilege usually reserved for large corporations and politicians. 
He had clearly touched a nerve in claiming to expose the inadequate foundations 
of the environmentalist ‘industry’. 

The Sceptical Environmentalist has the look, feel and bureaucratic prose-style 
of an economics or social-sclence textbook (‘we must take care of the problems, 
prioritize reasonably, but not worry unduly). Tables, graphs and inset boxes 
illustrate each step of the argument. Every chapter begins with a recitation 
of ‘The Litany’—classic environmentalist works, activist pamphlets and the 
mass media, prophesying impending crisis. Lomborg then deploys a range of 
sources—typically UN, US and EU research bodies—with the aim of disprov- 
ing the wilder claims, and setting the remainder within the cheering context of 
a cost-benefit analysis. Like Simon, he successfully dismantles parts of Erlich’s 
The Population Bomb (1968) and Meadows’s Limits to Growth (1972}—predic- 
tions of rising prices and global famine have not been borne out by the facts. 

Lomborg plays his cards in order of strength, beginning with rising average 
human welfare and the global availability of resources. A population that has 
expanded from less than three billion to more than six billon in fifty years 
has continued to enjoy increases in life expectancy and decreases in infectious 
disease—even, Lomborg is at pains to show, in the developing world. Resilient 
strains of major crops and increased use of fertilizers and pesticides have con- 
founded Malthusian predictions about our food supply. Agricultural production 
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has consistently outstripped population growth, leading to a 23 per cent rise 
in food per capita since 1961—1n developing countries, output per capita is 
up 5a per cent. On its radically unequal distribution, he argues that both the 
percentage and absolute number of people starving in the developing world has 
fallen since 1970. Sub-Saharan Africa, where a tiny decline in the ratio of starv- 
ing to non-starving is overshadowed by a large rise in the absolute number, is 
whisked away behind a simplified Rawisian ‘veil of ignorance’. Given a choice 
between living in a country where 500,000 people out of a population of 1 mil- 
hon are starving, and one m which 499,999 people out of 500,000 starve, we 
would choose the former—so only the relative number carries moral weight. 

The outlook for non-renewable resources such as fossil fuels is painted as 
equally bright. Regular predictions since the seventies that we would mm out 
of oil within 10 or 20 years have been disproved by the rate of technological 
advance. Lomborg shows that currently accessible reserves of all major fuels 
have expanded at a higher rate of growth than consumption; accordingly, prices 
have continued to fall More importantly, the production costs of renewable 
energy—wind and solar power—are falling at a rate that should make them 
competitive within 50 years. Global energy requirements could already be pro- 
vided by solar cells covering just 2.6 per cent of the Sahara Desert. 

In the developed world at least, the vast majority of pollutants—from 
coal smoke to organophosphates—have been in decline throughout much of 
the second half of the twentieth century. Lomborg nods in the direction of 
regulation—the London Clean Air Act, international treaties on acid rain and 
the ozone layer—but for the most part his tale is driven by economic growth 
and technological advance. The rising incidence of cancers is attributed not to 
fertilizers or pesticides but to an ageing population and improved mass screen- 
ing. This is perhaps the most detailed section of the book—epidemiology is in 
many ways a statistician’s field, and Lomborg provides a thorough survey of 
scientific methodology and existing regulations, with an overview of a number 
of studies showing age-adjusted cancer deaths to be in decline, across the board. 
Artificial carcmogens are compared to the much more prevalent, and arguably 
more toxic, naturally occurring ones—he puts the US death toll from artificial 
carcinogens at 20 people per year Within the constraints of the current econo- 
mic system, Lomborg 1s able to frame a classic regulatory dilemma. If we were 
to embark on a transition to organic foods—the Danish government estimate 
this would cost 3 per cent of GDP—the higher prices would be passed on to 
the consumer, the resultant decline in the quantity of fruit and vegetables eaten 
would increase cancer deaths; and the logs in agricultural productrity would 
lead to further forest clearance. 

The environmentalist alarm about the exhaustion of non-renewable resources 
and the dangers of pollution, met at first with angry denial by governments 
and industry, has eventually prompted mature bodies of scientific research. On 
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global warming, however, sclentrfic understanding remains woefully inadequate 
to the task of informing policy. Lomborg accepts the reality of a man-made 
rise ın world temperatures, but cites new studies—maunly on the ‘iris effect’ 
of cooling clouds that form when sea temperatures rise—to cast doubt on the 
likely extent of this. The declining cost of renewable energy and these mitigat- 
ing effects will, in his view, ensure that the increase is not greater than 2°C 
and will stabilize after aroo. This should not cause any major changes in the 
weather-system, but merely a small rise in sea level. Adapting to this is estim- 
ated at a cost of $5 trillion, most of it to be spent in the developing world, 
which would be worst hit; the developed world could expect a net economic gain. 
Policies to prevent or reverse climate change—even the implementation of the 
utterly meaningless Kyoto treaty—vould cost between $3-33 trillion more than 
that (depending on how they were implemented). The cost-benefit analysis once 
again declares the rational course to be adaptation, with any extra funds to be 
spent on providing clean water and education in the developing world. 

The basis for this upbeat assessment in chapter after chapter is the presump- 
tion of a continued correlation between rapid economic growth and a falling 
birth rate, leading seamlessly (perhaps effortlessly) to the use of cleaner fuels 
and technologies. Far from a sceptic, Lomborg proves himself a true believer, his 
prospects for the global poor underpmned by blind farth in neoliberal restruc- 
turing: ‘we have grown richer and richer primarily because of our fundamental 
organization in a market economy and not because we have worried’. Lomborg 
is reliant upon the World Bank for more than statistics: they also provide his 
tools for political analysis. The ‘African problem’ gets the familiar IMF diag- 
nosis—bad governance—and remedy: strengthening private property laws and 
opening up the markets. He argues at the beginning of the book that economic 
growth is a trend that can safely be projected into the future—although the only 
cited basis for this view is the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change. 
Even the IPCC advises some caution in 1ts World Bank-based predictions of con- 
tinuing global growth and convergence between the developed and developing 
world. Lomborg enthusiastically adopts the predictions but rejects the caution. 

A more sober assessment of the fortunes of the developing world during 
recent decades would have to take into account the radical divergences within 
the global economy over that time. Industrialization in South America, South 
East Asia and Africa during the 1960s and 19708 was able to succeed in some 
areas, due ın part to the use of import-substitution strategies and other national 
or regional trade policies. The advent since the 19808 of the World Bank model 
and the WIO—effectively banning the use of any strategy to protect sectors of 
a domestic economy—has further exposed these weak economies to the whims 
of global capital. Relying entirely on an export market has shifted the focus away 
from the redistribution required to provide domestic purchasing power; as a 
result these economies are increasingly dependent on fluctuations in the centre. 
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Contrary to Lomborg’s rosy view, the overall effect of structural adjustment pro- 
grammes imposed on over ninety developing and transition economies during 
the 1980s and 1990s has been to institutionalize economic stagnation. 

The UN Human Development Report provides a good overview of the effects 
of the last twenty years on the 4.6 billion people in the developing world. There 
are 2.4 billion without access to basic sanitation; 1.2 billion live on less than 
$1 per day and 880 million are ilHterate. During the last quarter-century per 
capita income in the Arab States, Latin America and the Caribbean grew by less 
than I per cent per year, and actually fell by 1 per cent per year in Sub-Saharan 
Africa; sixteen transitional economies in Eastern Europe and the CIS have also 
seen per capita income dechne during the 19908, with four seeing it halve over 
the last decade. The World Bank Global Economic Prospects Report (2002) shows 
that, if China is exctuded, the number of people lrvmg on under $a dollars per 
day continued to increase during the 1990s, reaching 2.1 billion. The Centre 
for Economic and Policy Research have analysed a number of indicators over 
the last four decades: the group of poorest countries went from positive GDP 
growth in the period 1960-80 to negative growth from 1980-2000, with all 
other groups experiencing slower growth during the second period. Life expect- 
ancy and infant mortality has been subject to a similar pattern, with far slower 
improvements over the last twenty years. If Argentina currently provides the 
most spectacular example, the Washington Consensus has not worked for the 
developing world as a whole, and there is no empirical reason to believe that it 
will start to do so in the future. 

Global mequality is discussed by Lomborg across just three pages, all of 
which argue for the use of a purchasing-power parity (PPP) comparison rather 
than one based on exchange rates—it results in a lower ratio and, it seems, a 
shght reduction ın global inequality during the 1970s and 1980s. Lomborg fails 
to note that the developing country-average he uses is greatly influenced by the 
relative success of South and East Asia: the 2001 Human Development Report 
shows that Sub-Saharan Africa and the least developed countnes have declined 
from a PPP-adjusted GDP per capita in 1960 of one ninth of high-income OECD 
countries to just one eighteenth in 1998. He hardly touches on inequality within 
countries, a vital consideration for accurate growth predictions which may also 
affect links between growth and improving environmental indicators. 

The exchange-rate inequality that Lomborg wishes to ignore reveals that the 
ratio of GDP per capita in the richest 20 percent of countnes to the poorest 20 
percent increased from 30:1 in 1960 to 78:1 m 1994. With Western agricultural 
and primary-goods markets closed off by protectionist policies, global intellec- 
tual property laws slowing the spread of new knowledge and technologies, and 
continuing poor economic performance over the last twenty years, the prospects 
for growth in the developing world appear uncertain to say the least. Due to 
relative economic weakness, the South 1s unable to retaliate against US and EU 
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protectionism or to protest effectively against a rigged world-trade system. The 
degree of global inequality is also likely to be an increasing cause of political and 
economic instability, both within and between nations. Given the crucial role of 
the World Bank economic predictions throughout the Sceptical Environmentalist, 
Lomborg would do well to evaluate his sources—unlike deforestation statstics, 
merely citing them is not enough. 

Declining environmental indicators are most apparent in those regions that 
have been left behind by the last 20 years of economic ‘development’. Lomborg’s 
use of averages across the whole developing world has obscured this in a number 
of areas, as the recent UN Environment Report, GEO-3, reveals. Inequitable land 
distribution, an increasing population and widespread poverty in Africa have led 
to serious soil erosion and an annual deforestation rate of 0.7 per cent. A quarter 
of the total land area is at risk of desertification. The Brazilan Amazon, the larg- 
est tropical rainforest in the world, has been reduced by 10 per cent over the last 
ao years, with tree clearance accelerating during the 1990s. A layer of brown 
pollution haze, first measured in 1999, now covers much of Asia, reducing the 
sunlight reaching India by over ro per cent; sulphur-dioxide emissions in the 
region have increased by 47 per cent since 1985, leading to widespread acid-rain 
damage. Overfishing has led to over 7o per cent of the world’s commercially 
Important fish stocks being categorized as fully fished, overexploited, depleted 
or ‘slowly recovering’. Military activity, such as Cold War weapons testing, has 
also had a devastating effect in some regions. These bioregional phenomena are 
conveniently blanked out by Lomborg’s focus on global statistics. 

Other world trends also defy Lomborg’s conclusions. The concentration of 
CO, in the atmosphere is now 330 parts per millon, an increase of 30 per 
cent since 1750, and rising. Global warming is now estimated to have led to 
a worldwide mean temperature rise of 0.6°C, and a rise of 10—aocm in the 
sea level. Lomborg argues that there has been no notable nse in the number 
of extreme weather events, but other sources differ strongly. According to rew- 
surance company Munich Re, the number of major natural disasters during 
the past decade is three times higher than it was in the 1960s, and the rate 
of economic losses is nine times higher. over $100 billion ın 1999 alone. The 
number of people affected rose from 147 millon per year in the 19808 to 
am million per year during the 19908; two-thirds of those killed come from 
countries with low levels of development. Lomborg tries to explain this by point- 
ing out the increases in population density and economic growth in affected 
areas—one part of the reason, but this does He a a 
of hydrometeorological disasters. 

Those who accept the IPCC’s optimistic economic predictions for the global 
South may still doubt Lomborg’s simplistic link between GDP growth and 
improving quality-of-life and environmental indicators. He diminishes the role 
of political intervention on the strength of one insufficient example, provided by 
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Juhan Simon: decreasing air pollution in cities that did not have a Clean Air Act. 
This shows a cavalier disregard for the social history of environmental change: 
the social pressure that leads to regulation in one instance can work through 
other channels. Air pollution in Victorian Britain was severe, killing people at 
four to seven times the rate that global air polluton did in the 19903, and as 
the industrial revolution spread, bringing factory fumes with it, citizens began to 
protest. As with demands for clean water and urban sanitation, the indiscrimin- 
ate effects of foul air meant that powerful social forces supported regulation 
which, in turn, led to technological advances in cleaner fuels and filtration 
that could then work through the economy. Political pressure led to environ- 
mental measures in London in 1956, and then, broadly, in North America from 
1966, Western Europe and Japan from 1970, and Eastern Europe from the 
19908—John McNeill’s Something New under the Sun has a good account. 

The documented rise and fall of certain pollutants as an economy grows, 
known as the ‘environmental Kuznets curve’, has been discussed at length by 
environmentalists and economists. There are many ways of explaining this pat- 
tern: mcreasing social awareness and political pressure; regulation; returns to 
scale on technologies that reduce pollution; and the tendency for the rich world 
to export pollution-intensive industries. Many of these causes would undermine 
Lomborg’s assumption that capitalist growth will lead to an improving environ- 
ment. While some pollutants have decreased in some economies with GDP 
growth, Lomborg’s complacency goes much further than the evidence allows. 
A number of economic trends point to a more cautious approach: shifting 
pollution-intensive industries to the developing world will ensure a rise in tomc 
levels there. Social forces at the economic centre were strong enough to demand 
effective environmental laws; those at the periphery, in an increasingly unequal 
global economy, may not be. 

In his conclusion, Lomborg cites a Harvard study which attaches a ‘cost 
per hfe-year’ to a range of measures, from compulsory smoke-detectors (less 
than zero cost) to radiation emission standards for nuclear power plants ($180 
million). Such cost-benefit comparisons provide an organizing theme through- 
out the book cancer deaths and the eutrophication of lakes, caused by the 
increasing use of fertilizers and pesticides, are weighed against the GDP cost 
of moving to organic food; and the cost of adapting to global climate change 
18 argued to be lower than the cost of mitigating it Here we have the happy 
meeting of Lomborg as both neoliberal and statistician: complex problems of 
political decision-making are best solved by evaluating the alternatives along a 
common scale—money. 

While Lomborg is correct to argue that environmentalists need to weigh 
their demands against other policy needs—unemployment or healthcare, for 
example—it does not follow from this that ‘we should compare the costs and 
benefits of all [environmental] investments to similar investments in all the 
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other important areas of human endeavour’. The initial plausibility of Lomborg’s 
case is due to the example of the Harvard study: given the political objective of 
preventing accidental death, and limited funds to allocate, this looks like a rea- 
sonable measure. But saving lives is one polttical goal that has to sit alongside 
others: rmproving quality of life and preserving an environment for future gener- 
ations. Allowing a local ecosystem to be damaged or destroyed, on the basis that 
the economic cost is lower than the economic benefit, is a qualitatively different 
kind of assessment it assumes that it is possible to price environmental goods. 

Lomborg’s views here are informed by Garrett Hardin, who framed a prob- 
lem he called ‘the tragedy of the commons’. Briefly, it describes the overgrazing 
of common land by peasants owning livestock, arguing that the way to ensure 
an optimal grazing of the land is to allocate clear property rights—each actor can 
then evaluate the marginal cost of grazing their own plot against the marginal 
benefit. Although both Hardin and Julian Simon shared a faith in the invisible 
hand of the market, they disagreed strongly about the effects of an increasing 
population—Hardin held, on Malthusian grounds, that any redistribution of 
wealth would ultimately be damaging for all: ‘every life saved this year in a poor 
country diminishes the quality of life for future generations’. Hardin’s preferred 


-golution to the tragedy of the commons was to allocate rights of ownership over 


the land, but today’s neoliberal would also include the option of allocating graz- 
ing rights: anything that would allow the market to attach a price to the social 
cost of the activity in question. On this view, all environmental problems are due 
to externalities that have not yet been given a price. 

Environmental goods can be brought into markets by creating tradeable 
property rights (such as emission credits), or, alternatively, their value can be 
priced by ascertaining what people would pay if there was a market in the good 
(or what compensation they would accept for an environmental loss). It is clear 
that the poor would accept a lower price than the rich. The effect of the wide- 
spread application of this view is profoundly anti-democratic—decigions about 
the shared natural environment will be made by those who already command 
global capital, rather than by any form of political dialogue and decision-making 
process. Again, the plausibility of this viewpoint is due to the cases where the 
initial aim has already been decided—if some other political process has estab- 
lished a goal, such as an emissions target, then tradeable credits represent one 
possible mechanism to achieve it. That does not help us to evaluate the goal of 
having cheap energy against that of having a healthy environment. If we ask 
the Ilaje in Nigeria to cost the destruction of their land and rivers by Chevron 
they are entitled to resist. Putting a price on the ‘ecological services’ of a part of 
the environment does not adequately capture its worth. Some values are incom- 
mensurable, and it is the neoliberal assumption that everything can be priced 
in a market that allows Lomborg to move from ‘political evaluation’ to the wide- 
spread application of cost-benefit analysis. 
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There is a related problem with Lomborg’s way of ‘weighing up’ environ- 
mental issues: cost assessments will deal badly with any rsk of a catastrophe. 
Lomborg tries to deal with this by saying he has already shown that ‘large-scale 
ecological catastrophes’ are mythical. Unfortunately, he has not at best, he 
has asserted that situations such as extreme global warming are very unlikely— 
not the same thing at all. The traditional statistical method for dealing with a 
small risk of a large catastrophe is to multiply the cost of the disaster by the 
(fractional) rsk, but this is a poor basis for policy. It must remain open to a demo- 
cratic society to declare that any reducible or eliminable risk is unacceptable, 
however small. Global warming could fall into this category. Lomborgs optim- 
istic prognosis rests on so many questionable variables—the still-inconclusive 
new research he cites, the economic prospects for the developing world and the 
future cost of renewable energy—that the remaining risk may be one that the 
world should choose not to take. Other potential dangers that could fall into this 
category are genetically modified foods, due to the possibility of gene transfer, 
and the steady loss of biodiversity, threatening the destabilizion of the ecology 
and the loss of valuable plants or animals. Similar considerations apply at a 
regional or local level, as the residents of both Ogoniland and Chernobyl will 
testify. Priang in an ‘environmental erternality’ does not adequately capture dis- 
aster scenarios or other major shifts in a local or regional ecology: these should 
remain topics of political action and discussion, rather than being reduced to 
inappropriate market instruments. 

Lomborg’s optimistic reading of the global outlook still acknowledges that 
an increasing range of chemicals are polluting our Jakes and seas, that primary 
forest and biodiversity are decreasing steadily, and that man-made global warm- 
ing has begun to take effect. His evangelical neoliberalism leads to a dangerous 
complacency about future trends in the developing world, and the supposedly 
hard-headed gloss he places on the political evaluation of environmental 
problems turns out to be inherently anti-democratic. Tackling the problems 
highlighted by the environmental movement requires a new look at the nature 
of political discussion and democracy, and Lomborg 1s correct that the start 
of this process is a balanced look at the state of the world. But to use cost- 
benefit analysis to hand the decision-making process to the market, without 
proper deliberation of the reasons why society might choose to pursue a range 
of environmental and political goals, undermines that debate before it can get 
started. Although one is a pessimist and one an optimist, Malthus and Lomborg 
both leave society with few effective, collective choices to take—Hazhtt’s call to 
rehabilitate other values could apply to either 
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Far from being on the margins of Europe, Italy has more often than not been 
at her centre. Fascism was born in Milan in 1919, and first took power in 
Rome in 1922. The wartime anti-fascist resistance (1943-45) was a Movement 
of extraordinary depth and power. Later, the Italian Republic produced a mass- 
party system unrivalled in world history, with political sub-cultures that spread 
their tentacles deep into civil society, the economy and cultural spheres. Italy’s 
‘long May’ was quite easily the most radical, interesting and, in the end, violent 
of Europe's 68s. The Italian economy—with the ‘flemble specialization’ of the 
‘third Italy’ and its industrial districts—provided a post-Fordist model widely 
studied by economists and social scientists. Politically, in the 1980s, Bettino 
Craxi prefigured Blair by crafting a new, strongman social-democratic politics 
which broke with both the symbols (hammer and sickle) and the material inter- 
ests (indexed wage-rises) of the industrial working class. Craxi, right down to 
his corrupt boots, invented Blairism, includmg the crushing of internal party 
democracy in the once proud and disputatious Socialist Party. 

From the ashes of Craxi came Silvio Berlusconi—the richest man in Italy, 
media magnate, P2 Masonic lodge member (no. 1816) and master salesman. 
Berlusconi re-invented politics, dispensing with the old structures—parties with 
members, sections, hustings, manifestos, meetings—and using his business 
experience to advertise a political product himself. In 2002, with Berlusconi 
firmly in power (as both Prime Minister and Foreign Minister) Italy is once more 
at the centre of world attention, against the background of the police riot at the 
G8 summit in Genoa, a shift towards official euro-scepticism and openly racist 
legislation, and the mysterious death of a government advisor, Marco Biagi, 
allegedly at the hands of a new division of the Red Brigades. 
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Paul Ginsborg’s Italy and its Discontents is a sequel to his widely acclatmed 
History of Contemporary Italy. Elegant and at times very funny, his new book 
is easily the best account of the last twenty years of Italian political history. Its 
blending of micro and macro-history is often insptred, and its narrative of the 
spectacular crisis that shook the country, bringing down the old political class 
at the turn of the nineties, is lucid and gripping. A vivid panorama of Italian 
society emerges, without demonization or eulogy. Unlike its seminal predeces- 
sor, this volume is organized thematically, and begins with something of an 
apology—Ginsborg describing his work as ‘part history, part political argument, 
part participant observation’ (he has himself played a leading role in the Lefts 
debates and anti-Berlusconi mobilizations of recent months). It is true that 
Gmsborg ventures here into territories which are sometimes not his own, and is 
not always comfortable there. But this willingness to take risks forms part of the 
ment of his enterprise. This is an important book, and the best way of engaging 
with it is to consider some of its leading themes. 

The family—as an economic, political and cultural unit—is at the heart of 
Ginsborg’s analysis, as it was in A History of Contemporary Italy. Once again, he 
finds both positive traits of solidarity and community, and negative strains of 
conservatism, racism and insularity, in Italian familism. Ginsborg 1s at pains to 
explain why this attachment has dominated all other loyalties, in terms of what 
he calls the deformed relationship between the citizen and the state. Over time, 
he argues, Italians have developed a clientelistic attitude to the state—based on a 
notion of exchange: the state is seen as a hostile force (not least as a greedy col- 
lector of complicated and irksome taxation), but also as a potential honey-pot of 
resources of all kinds. This nexus is ın part the result of an instrumental use of 
the state by politicians and business interests throughout Italian history, and in 
part the anthropological expression of widespread familism. 

One question, then, is who started all this, and when? Do we really need to 
go back to the Middle Ages to find the answer, as Robert Putnam has famously 
doner Another is how a clear-cut separation of interests between citizen and state 
can actually be made, since nearly all citizens have some sort of stake in the state 
machine. Certainly, Ginsborg is right to criticize the political class for its failure 
to reform public admimustration smce the War, but there has never been great 
pressure from below for such reform. The tax revolt of the Northern Leagues in 
the 19808 never took off as a form of protest and, once in power, they divided up 
the spoils of the state sector in much the same way as the other parties 

Perhaps a cultural revolution—not exactly imminent—would be needed to 
shift the underlying geology of this deadlock It could be argued that the Italian 
state has been in the throes of a legitimation crisis ever since unification ın 1860, 
and that the roots of the widespread distrust of authority, and connivance at 
illegality of every kind, go back to the Risorgimento. Ginsborg writes eloquently 
of the disastrous state of Italy's public services today. But it has to be said 
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that compared with their counterparts in the UK, many of these agencies— 
including the railways and even the infamous postal service—can appear as 
paragons of efficiency, humanity and customer satisfaction. On the other hand, 
Ginsborg’s laudable attempt to find silver Hnings in the much-decried Italian 
state sector has led him in the unlikely direction of the Bank of Italy, for which 
his praise is fulsome, and the salutary impact of European integration. But in 
hindsight, monetary union appears less and less significant within the broad 
trends that have marked public financial management in Italy since unification. 
Italian economic and political elites seem perfectly able to carry on in the old 
way despite Maastricht. 

Ginsborg finds another source of hope for the future in what he calls the 
‘reflexive middle classes’ that form, he thinks, an archipelago of ‘virtuous minor- 
ities’ within Itahan society. Who are they? According to Ginsborg, some are 
those who give their time to the vast Italian voluntary sector (often linked to the 
Church), but most work in ‘educative’ public-sector professions—teachers, lec- 
turers, health workers, intellectuals. It is never quite clear what ties these people 
together—a sense of the state (but which state?), ecological values, rejection of 
mass consumerism and hedonism? More reducttvely, are the ‘reflexive middle 
classes’ simply those who vote for the Centre-Left, rather than the Centre-Right? 
For Ginsborg, ‘Instead of being swept away by the intense rhythms, the enrich- 
ment and the material consumption of the modern world, this middle class 
has shown a growing awareness of global dangers, of the damage wrought by 
unthinkmg consumption on the quality of everyday life, of the connections 
between private choices and public consequences’. 

Ginsborg has been much criticized in Italy for his notion of the reflexive 
middle classes. Clearly, the country has a number of well-qualified public-sector 
professionals, who have produced some of the best schools in the world and 
the most advanced health research in Europe. Mass education has had a genu- 
ine and significant impact on Italian society. But such achievements (located 
mainly, but not exclusively in the ‘red’ regions of Tuscany, Emilia, the Marche 
and Umbria) do not really constitute these employees as a group with a coherent 
political project. Typically, they are as much part of the parasitic state machine 
(with all 1ts pohtically inspired privileges—‘baby’ pensions, hugely ingrained 
rights in comparison with the private sector, no democratic accountability) as 
other public employees. Ginsborg acknowledges as much in his criticism of all 
but the elementary levels of the school system, and his dismissal of Italian uni- 
versities. Even on his own terms, the reflexive middle classes are severely limited 
in numbers. It could further be said that Ginsborg’s vision 1s a very Tuscan one. 
Viewed from Milan, where 35 per cent of the population vote for Forza Itala, 
and 65 per cent cast their ballots for Marcello DelPUtri, Berlusconis Sicilian 
henchman charged with links to the Mafia, the enlightened middle strata seem 
something of a chimera. Where are they? Not in Lombardy or the North— 
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Berluscon7s electoral, cultural and social powerhouse. Here, yuppie layers lap 
up consumer values with glee. Berlusconi has reflected, but also helped to gener- 
ate this world, through hus television empire. The Milan model has dominated 
Italy economically and culturally since the early 1980s—producing a type of poli- 
tics that perfectly matches the hyper-individualist service economy of the North 
(fashion, design, micro-services, thousands of businesses with ‘one’ employee), 
teeming with its Berlusclones. 

One key question for any historian or observer of contemporary Italy is to 
understand why ‘reflexive’ cultures have survived in some parts of Central Italy 
(although even here Bologna fell to the Centre-Right in 1999, and Parma is 
now one of its strongholds) and scarcely register (outside a few cultural ghet- 
tos) elsewhere. It is significant m this connerion that Italy—unlike France, 
Germany or even the UK—has never produced a Green movement worthy of the 
name. The Italian Greens are a political slither that has never had much influ- 
ence on national policy or culture (apart perhaps from helping to block nuclear 
power). The destruction of much of Italy’s beautiful landscape since 1945, and 
the increasing dominaton of the motor car that has made Italy one of the most 
polluted and dangerous countries for drivers and pedestrians in the Western 
world, have been among the most tragic outcomes of this lack of reflexivity. 

At the same time, the collapse of the established Left ın its former heartlands 
in the North has been one of the most dramatic trends of the last twenty years, 
paralleling the virtual disappearance of those big industries that once sustained 
a communitarian, radical and sohdaristic working class. This has been the key 
transformation of the 1980s and 1990s. Even so, Ginsborg may, in focusing so 
heavily on what he takes to be a benign sector of the middle class, be too ready 
to write off the ‘old’ working class tout court as a possible political player in con- 
temporary Italy. Labour rights in Italy are still among the most advanced im the 
world: their defence brought three million people onto the streets of Rome ear- 
her this year, followed by the first general strike since the 1980s. 

Ginsborg’s narrative of Italy’s last twenty years of discontent climaxes in the 
corruption scandal of Tangentopoli (1992—93) and the battle against the Mafia of 
the same period. Gimsborg, like so many others at the time (including myself), 
was excited by the apparent power of the Milan magistrates to wipe out a whole 
political class almost overmght. At the time, it felt like a revolution. Ten years 
on, the impact of Tangentopoli looks more like a blip of history. Active support 
for the judges was always the work of a tiny minority of intellectuals. The 
crushing defeat in June 1993 of Nando Dalla Chiesa—son of the Carabinieri 
general killed by the Mafia in Sicily, and leading crusader against corruption—in 
the run-off for mayor of Milan by a Lega Nord candidate marked the end of 
the ‘revoluthonary’ phase of Tangentopoli. The 3.9 per cent who voted for ex- 
magistrate Di Pietro ın 20078 national elections is a clear demonstration of the 
extent of support for judicial activism today. 
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Moreover, Tangentopoli was an incomplete ‘revolution’ even on its own terms. 
Many of the old Christian Democratic olgarchs—often the very worst sections 
from that party—survived the end of the DC itself, recycling themselves within 
Forza Italia or the post-fascist Alleanza Nazionale; whilst the more ‘enlightened’ 
sectors ended up on the Centre-Left. The dangers of putting one’s political faith 
in a group of judges have also become increasingly apparent. The enormous 
powers given to investigating magistrates in Italy by the 1948 constitution and 
the 1989 judicial reforms were used to (mainly) positive ends in 1992-94. But 
many innocent people were caught up in a witch-hunt whipped up by vampiric 
media which, when it comes to issues of crime and punishment, knows no 
restraint. Italy is a country where judicial rights before trial are minimalt—phone 
taps are ritually leaked and published in newspapers and magazines, TV pro- 
grammes discuss ın detail the guilt or otherwise of suspects, all and sundry 
are called to debate the merits of judicial investigations. During Tangentopoli, 
the Milan judges made ‘liberal’ use of preventative detention—usually in order 
to force confessions which then incriminated others. Investigative magistrates 
are appointed via public competition in Italy, allowing a judiciary not restricted 
by social class to emerge from within civil society. But the caste as a whole 
is very good at protecting its own rights—investigating magistrates cannot 
be sacked or taken off trials, they are promoted more or less automatically 
and are responsible solely to a semi-autonomous body known as the Higher 
Council of the Magistrates. This lack of democratic accountability has allowed 
Berlusconi to pose as a legal reformer, though his desire for both revenge and 
immunity for his own shady dealings is glaringly obvious. 

The idea—backed by many on the Left in the nineties, especially during 
Berluscon/s first period of government in 199.4—that the judges would pull a 
rabbit out of the hat to bring him down was thus an extremely damaging notion, 
which prevented the Left from seriously tackling the massive conflict of interests 
that defines Berlusconis position as political leader and media magnate rolled 
into one. That the Left now finds itself trapped into the defence of a corporate 
body whose power far exceeds that of judiciaries in other states, as a means to 
undermine Berlusconi and his allies, reveals its complete lack of any strategic 
perspective. Corruption scandals now have far less political impact than they 
did ten years ago, in part thanks to the endless repetition of Berlusconis allega- 
tions of conspiracy, but also because of real abuses and mistakes by some judges, 
and too many convictions without proper grounds. The fate of Adriano Sofri is 
emblematic. The stubborn defence of his conviction for murder by the Milanese 
judiciary (including Ginsborg’s hero, Judge Borelli) without a shred of evidence 
beyond the contradictory hearsay of one discredited informer (who 18 now free to 
sell crepes to Tuscan sea-goers, while Sofm languishes in Pisa prison) is only the 
most celebrated example of the corporate defence of blatant injustice. It is algo 
unclear why nobody has ever been brought to book for the misuse of political 
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funds from the former Soviet bloc—at a time when workers ın the Hast were 
queueing for bread, the PCI was able to pay hundreds of full-time party func- 
tionaries. Other questions also need answering. Why did FIAT get off so lightly? 
How did De Benedetti, the proprietor of Olivetti—and also, perhaps more rel- 
evantly, of the two pillars of the Centre-Left in the media, La Repubblica and 
Espresso—avoid more detailed investigation? 

In Sicily, on the other hand, a genuine social movement rose up against the 
Mafia, finding expression in the extraordinary historical and investigative work 
of magistrates like Giovanni Falcone (the other hero of Gmsborg’s book). For 
the first tume in Italy’s history, the state began to stand for legality, honesty and’ 
solidarity, in a common fight against the murderous rackets run by the Mafia. 
Policemen even became popular hero-figures. Yet this social movement was 
never given enough credence by the official Left (which later abandoned 1t with 
great haste), while—culturally and socially—Sicily remained litte changed. The 
failure of the magistrates to secure a conviction of Giulio Andreotti on charges of 
association with the Mafia—despite far more evidence than in many comparable 
cases—was a sign of the times. The final nail in the coffin of this genuine ctvil 
society came with last year’s elections, in which all 61 seats in Sicily were won 
by the Centre-Right, a triumph that not even the DC at the height of its power 
could achieve. 

Ginsborg is remarkably acute about the day-to-day corruptions and ineffic- 
iencies of Italian society. But he pays less attention to one of the deeper 
transformations within the country and its economy. Since the mid-seventies, 
something like two mullion foreign immigrants have arrived ın Italy. Most work 
in the ‘black’ economy of services—restaurants, cleaning, care for children and 
the elderly—serving the rich and spoilt of Berluscon?s world. But many also 
still find jobs in factories. The iron furnaces of the Brescian countryside—once 
a stronghold of the PCI—are now overwhelmingly worked by North Africans. 
Immigrants of this kind are now beginning to organize and demand their nghts. 
All this has been accompanied by the emergence for the first time in Italy of 
a political racism (although ‘racism’ against southerners has been around for 
more than a hundred years). 

This new situation can be compared to that of the UK m the 1970s, when 
ideological responses to social and economic crisis concentrated around ‘race’ 
and ‘order’. The obsession with mugging analysed by Stuart Hall in Policing the 
Crisis finds its counterpart in endless discussions of micro-criminalitd in Italy 
today. The issue has begun to dominate everyday life and the political arena, 
as immigration movements and urban crisis intertwine. The response of the 
authorities has been, in the main, both weak and repressive’ weak in combating 
the stereotypes that brand immigrants as criminals, repressive in responding to 
local panics by mass arrests and the creation of detention centres. In the UK, 
this process helped to spawn a new hegemonic project—Thatcherism—which 
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was to transform British society in every sphere. In Italy, the outcome may well 
be different, but the prerequisites for an Italian version of Thatcherism (at least 
in the spheres of law and order, and policing} are all in place. 

Umberto Bossis Lega Nord has led the pack in fanning the new xenophobia. 
Four ministers in the current cabmet are from the League, which on occasion 
can outdo Le Pen himself. This is a party whose militants have called for black 
Immigrants to be thrown out of planes or deported on trains, and for the cas- 
tration of male immigrants accused of rape. But it is striking how indifferent 
European reaction to the League's presence in government has been, compared 
to the uproar over Haider in Austria. A recent law obliges all non-EU immi- 
grants to leave their fingerprints when applying for a residence permit. Italian 
business desperately needs their labour, and ıt is no accident that some of the 
strongest opposition to the new legislation has come from the Italian employ- 
ers’ federation. But it is clear which way the wind is blowing. In the deep south 
of Italy, a nightly war against immigration ın the Adriatic is being waged to 
defend Fortress Europe. We will probably never know how many thousands of 
Albanians have entered Italy on motorized rubber dinghies since 1990, or how 
many have drowned whilst attempting to do go. 

If Ginsborg’s treatment of the dynamics of immigration 18 too casual, he 
is perhaps also insufficiently impressed by the long-term effects of the regional- 
ist propaganda of the Northern League. Bossi has been forced to retreat from 
his project for a new nation of Padania, but he has altered the cultural and 
political landscape, even for those who violently disagree with federalism. Real 
political power in Italy now lies with the Regional Presidents, governors of 
vast resources and, in Lombardy or the Veneto, of an industnal wealth which 
exceeds that of many smaller European countries. This has been the most impor- 
tant institutional change of the past decade, and its consequences for Italian 
democracy have yet to be seen. 

Italy and Its Discontents ends on an uncertain note. Ginsborg devotes less 
than forty pages to the period after 1994, when the Centre-Left was in power. 
In these he pays scant attention to the Balkan War, Italy’s first participation in 
a major European conflict since 1945, which Ginsborg judges positively, with- 
out noticing that Italy had made no attempt to intervene as Serbs, Croats and 
Bosnians massacred each other on her doorstep after 1992. He concedes that 
the balance sheet of the Prodi and D'Alema governments is thin, but does not 
explore the experience of these years in depth, leaving us with the incognito of 
Berlusconys restoration today. It is now customary to refer to the current gov- 
ernment of the Centre-Right as a regime. The term probably exaggerates the 
ability of any force today (even when combined with vast economic interests, as 
in Berluscon7s case) to impose itself upon Italian society as a whole. Chnstian 
Democracy ruled Italy for nearly fifty years, secure in the knowledge that ıt was 
virtually impossible for it ever to loge an election (and even if it had, the US 
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would no doubt have stepped in). That was a regime, in a real sense. Berlusconi | 
is no democrat, and should never have been allowed to become Prime Minister. 
But the antibodies within Italy are strong, and since its massive victory in 2001 
the Centre-Right has already shown signs of fragility. Berlusconi may adore 
Thatcher, but he is not of the same mettle. Ifhe is to be defeated, however, it will 


be by reawakened trade unions and combative social movements, in which Italy 


was once so rich; not by judges. 
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As war looms again in the Middle East, what are the aims of the 
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American hegemony in the post-Cold War world. 
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The collapse of the Centre Left in France, after five years of Jospin’s com- 
placent government: the whys and wherefores of its electoral debacle this 
spring, and the panic-stricken prostration to Chirac that followed it. 
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A garotted Uruguay—‘dedicated to turning itself from a nation-state into 
a bank with beaches’—in the eyes of its greatest poet, as credits descend 
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PERRY ANDERSON 


Editorial 


FORCE AND CONSENT 


S A COUNT-DOWN to war begins once again in the Middle 

East, amid high levels of sanctimony and bluster in the 

Atlantic world, it is the underlying parameters of the current 

international situation that demand attention, not the spray 
of rhetoric—whether belligerently official or ostensibly oppositional— 
surrounding it. They pose three main analytic questions. How far does 
the line of the Republican administration in Washington today repre- 
sent a break with previous US policies? To the extent that it does go, 
what explains the discontinuity? What are the likely consequences of the 
change? To answer these, it seems likely that a longer perspective than 
the immediate conjuncture is required. The role of the United States in 
the world has become the topic of an increasingly wide range of post- 
uring across the established political spectrum, and only a few of the 
complex issues it poses can be addressed here. But some arrows from 
the quiver of classical socialist theory may be better than none. 


I 


American policy planners today are the heirs of unbroken traditions of 
global calculation by the US state that go back to the last years of the 
Second World War Between 19.43 and 1945, the Roosevelt administration 
worked on the shape of the American system of power which it could 
see that victory over Germany and Japan, amidst mounting Russian 
casualties and British debts, was bringing. From the start, Washington 
pursued two integrally connected strategic goals. On the one hand, the 
US set out to make the world safe for capitalism. That meant according 
top priority to containing the USSR and halting the spread of revolution 
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beyond its borders, wherever it could not directly contest the spoils of 
war, as in Eastern Europe. With the onset of the Cold War, the long- 
term aim of the struggle against Communism became once more—as it 
had been at the outset of Wilson’s intervention in 1919—not simply to 
block, but to remove the Soviet antagonist from the map. On the other 
hand, Washington was determined to ensure uncontested American 
primacy within world capitalism. That meant in the first instance reduc- 
ing Britain to economic dependency, a process that had begun with 
Lend Lease itself, and establishing a post-war military regency in West 
Germany and Japan. Once this framework was in place, the wartime 
boom of American capitalism was successfully extended to allied and 
defeated powers alike, to the common benefit of all OECD states. 


During the years of the Cold War, there was little or no tension between 
these two fundamental objectives of US policy. The danger of Communism 
to capitalist classes everywhere, in Asia increased by the Chinese 
Revolution, meant that virtually all were happy to be protected, assisted and 
invigilated by Washington. France—culturally less close than Britam, and 
militarily more autonomous than Germany or Japan—was the only brief 
exception, under De Gaulle. This parenthesis aside, the entire advanced- 
capitalist zone was integrated without much strain into an informal 
American imperium, whose landmarks were Bretton Woods, the Marshall 
and Dodge Plans, NATO and the US-Japan Security Pact. In due course, 
Japanese and German capitalism recovered to a point where they became 
increasingly serious economic competitors of the United States, while the 
Bretton Woods system gave way under the pressures of the Vietnam War 
in the early seventies. But the political and ideological unity of the Free 
World was scarcely affected. The Soviet bloc, always weaker, smaller and 
poorer, held out for another twenty years of declining growth and escalat- 
ing arms race, but eventually collapsed at the turn of the nineties. 


The disappearance of the USSR marked complete US victory in the 
Cold War. But, by the same token, the knot tying the basic objectives 
of American global strategy together became looser The same logic no 


longer integrated its two goals into a single hegemonic system.’ For 


‘In what follows, which owes much to a debate between Gopal Balakrishnan and 
Peter Gowan, the notion of hegemony is taken from its usage m Gramsci. The 
term has recently been given another meaning, in John Mearsheimer’s tightly and 
powerfully argued Tragedy of Great Power Politics, for which see Peter Gowan, ‘A 
Calculus of Power’, NLR 16, July-August 2002. 
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once the Communist danger was taken off the table, American primacy 
ceased to be an automatic requirement of the security of the estab- 
lished order tout court. Potentially, the field of inter-capitalist rivalries, 
no longer just at the level of firms but of states, sprang open once 
again, as—in theory—European and East Asian regimes could now 
contemplate degrees of independence unthinkable during the time of 
totalitarian peril. Yet there was another aspect to this change. If the con- 
sensual structure of American dominion now lacked the same external 
girders, its coercive superiority was, at a single stroke, abruptly and mas- 
sively enhanced. For with the erasure of the USSR, there was no longer 
any countervailing force on earth capable of withstanding US military 
might. The days when it could be checkmated in Vietnam, or suffer 
proxy defeat in Southern Africa, were over. These interrelated changes 
were eventually bound to alter the role of the United States in the world. 
The chemical formula of power was in solution. 


2 


In practice, however, the effects of this structural shift in the balance 
between force and consent within the operation of American hege- 
mony remained latent for a decade. The defining conflict of the nineties, 
indeed, all but completely masked it. The Iraqi seizure of Kuwait threat- 
ened the pricing of oil supplies to all the leading capitalist states, not to 
speak of the stability of neighbouring regimes, allowing a vast coalition 
of G-7 and Arab allies to be swiftly assembled by the United States for 
the restoration of the Sabah dynasty to its throne. Yet more significant 
than the range of foreign auxiliaries or subsidies garnered for Desert 
Storm was the ability of the US to secure the full cover of the United 
Nations for its campaign. With the USSR out for the count, the Security 
Council could henceforward be utilized with increasing confidence as a 
portable ideological screen for the initiatives of the single superpower. 
To all appearances, it looked as if the consensual reach of American 
diplomacy was greater than ever before. 


However, the consent so enlarged was of a specialized kind. The elites of 
Russia and—this had started earlier—China were certainly susceptible 
to the magnetism of American material and cultural success, as norms 
for imitation. In this respect, the internalization by subaltern powers of 
selected values and attributes of the paramount state, which Gramsci 
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would have thought an essential feature of any international hegemony, 
started to take hold. But the objective character of these regimes was still 
too far removed from US prototypes for such subjective predispositions 
to form a reliable guarantee for every act of complaisance in the Security 
Council. For that, the third lever Gramsci once picked out—intermediate 
between force and consent, but closer to the latter—was required: cor- 
ruption.” Long used to control votes in the General Assembly, it was now 
extended upwards to these veto-holders. The economic inducements to 
comply with the will of the United States stretched, in post-communist 
Russia, from IMF loans to the backdoor funding and organization of 
Yeltsin’s electoral campaigns. In the case of China, they centred on 
the fine-tuning of MFN status and trade arrangements.’ Assent that 
is bought is never quite the same as that which is given; but for prac- 
tical purposes, it was enough to return the UN to something like the 
halcyon days at the outbreak of the Korean War, when it automatically 
did US bidding. The minor irritant of a Secretary-General who on occa- 
sion escaped the American thumb was removed, and a placeman of 
the White House, rewarded for covering the Rwandan genocide while 
the US pressed for intervention in the Balkans, installed.+ By the late 
nineties, the UN had become virtually as much an arm of the State 


Department as the IMF is of the Treasury. 


In these conditions, American policy planners could confront the post- 
Cold War world with an unprecedentedly free hand. Their first priority 
was to make sure that Russia was locked, economically and politically, 
into the global order of capital, with the installation of a privatized 





2 ‘The ‘normal’ exercise of hegemony’, he wrote, ‘is charactenzed by the combina- 
tion of force and consent, in variable equilibrium, without force predominating 
too much over consent’. But m certain situations, where the use of force was too 
risky, ‘between consent and force stands corruption-fraud, that 1s the enervation 
and paralysing of the antagonist or antagonists’: Antonio Gramsci, Quaderni ded 
Carcere, Turm 1975, voL III, p. 1638. 

3 The two cases are not identical; but in each, alongside pecuniary considerations, 
there has been an element of moral submission. On a purely material calculation 
of advantage, the rulers of Russia and China would do better to exercise their vetos 
from time to time, to raise their purchasing price. That they should fail to see such 
an obvious logic of political venality suggests the degree of their internalization of 
hegemonic authority. 

4 For Kofi Annan, see Colette Braeckman, ‘New York and Kigal’, NLR 9, May-June 
2001, pp. 145-7; Peter Gowan, ‘Neoliberal Cosmopolitanism’, NLR 11, September- 
October 2001, p. 84. 
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economy and a business oligarchy at the switches of a democratic 
electoral system. This was the major diplomatic focus of the Clinton 
administration. A second concern was to secure the two adjacent zones 
of Soviet influence—Eastern Europe and the Middle East. In the former, 
Washington extended NATO to the traditional borders of Russia, well 
before any EU expansion to the East, and took charge of liquidating 
the Yugoslav estate. In the latter, the war for Kuwait was a windfall that 
allowed it to install advanced military bases in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf, 
establish a protectorate in Kurdistan, and tie the Palestinian national 
movement down in an Israeli-dictated waiting-zone. These were all, in 
some degree, emergency tasks arising from the aftermath of victory in 
the Cold War itself. 


3 


Ideologically, the outlines of a post-Cold War system emerged more grad- 
ually. But the Gulf and Balkan Wars helped to crystallize an ever more 
comprehensive doctrine, linking free markets (the ark of neoliberalism 
since the Reagan—Thatcher period) to free elections (the leitmotif of lib- 
eration in Central-Eastern Europe) to human rights (the battle-cry in 
Kurdistan and the Balkans). The first two had, in varying tonalities, 
always been part of the repertoire of the Cold War, although now they 
were much more confidently asserted: a change most marked in the full- 
throated recovery of the term ‘capitalism’, held indiscreet at the height 
of the Cold War, when euphemisms were preferred. It was the third, 
however, that was the principal innovation of the period, and did most 
to alter the strategic landscape. For this was the jemmy in the door of 
national sovereignty. 


Traditional principles upholding the autonomy of nations in their 
domestic affairs were, of course, regularly flouted by both sides in the 
Cold War. But, as inscribed in diplomatic convention—not least the UN 
Charter itself—these issued from the balance of forces during a period 
of decolonization that had given birth to a multiplicity of often small, 
and nearly always weak, states in the Third World Juridically, the doc- 
trine of national sovereignty presupposed notions of equality between 





* For discussion of this background, see David Chandler, “International Justice”, 
NLR 6, November—December 2000, pp. 55-60. 
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peoples that afforded some protection against the bullying of the two 
superpowers, whose competition ensured that neither could seek openly 
to set it aside, for fear of yielding too much moral advantage to the other. 
But with the end of the Cold War, and the disappearance of any counter- 
balance to the camp of capital, there was little reason to pay too much 
attention to formulations that expressed another relationship of interna- 
tional forces, now defunct. The New World Order, at first proclaimed 
in triumphalist but still traditional terms by Bush Sr, became under 
Clinton the legitimate pursuit by the international community of univer- 
sal justice and human rights, wherever they were in jeopardy, regardless 
of state borders, as a condition of a democratic peace. 


From the mid-nineties onwards, the setting in which the Democratic 
administration operated was unusually propitious. At home it was crest- 
ing on a speculative boom; abroad it enjoyed a set of European regimes 
tailored to its domestic ideological agenda. The Third Way version 
of neoliberalism fitted well with the catechism of the ‘international 
community’ and its shared devotion to universal human values. In prac- 
tice, of course, wherever the logic of American primacy clashed with 
allied considerations or objectives, the former prevailed. The political 
realities underlying multilateral rhetoric were time and again made 
clear in these years. The US scuppered the Lisbon accords in 1992, 
preferring to dictate its own settlement in Bosnia, if necessary at the 
price of further ethnic cleansing, rather than accept an HU initiative; 
imposed the ultimatum at Rambouillet that launched full-scale war over 
Kosovo; bundled NATO to the frontiers of Belarus and Ukraine; and 
gave its blessing to the Russian reconquest of Chechnya—Clinton hail- 
ing the ‘liberation of Grozny’ after an onslaught that made the fate of 
Sarajevo look like a picnic. 


In one way or another, all these moves in its backyard overrode or 
scanted EU sensibilities. But in no case were these flouted too indeli- 
cately or ostentatiously. Indeed, as the second Clinton administration 
wore on, European officialdom actually became, if anything, more pro- 
fuse and vehement in announcing the interconnexion of free markets 
and free elections, and the need to limit national sovereignty in the name 
of human rights, than Washington itself. Politicians and intellectuals 
could pick what they wanted from the mixture. In a speech in Chicago, 
Blair outdid Clinton in enthusiasm for a new military humanism, while 
in Germany a thinker like Habermas saw disinterested commitment 
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to the ideal of human rights as a definition of European identity itself, 
setting the Continent apart from the merely instrumental aims of the 
Anglo-American powers in the bombing of Yugoslavia. 


By the end of the decade, strategic planners in Washington had every 
reason to be satisfied with the overall balance sheet of the nineties. 
The USSR had been knocked out of the ring, Europe and Japan kept 
in check, China drawn into increasingly close trade relations, the UN 
reduced to little more than a permissions office; and all this accom- 
plished to the tune of the most emollient of ideologies, whose every 
second word was international understanding and democratic goodwill. 
Peace, justice and freedom were spreading around the world. 
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Two years later, the scene looks very different. But in what respects? 
From the start, the incoming Bush administration showed a certain 
impatience with the fiction that the ‘international community’ was 
an alliance of democratic equals, and a disregard for the assorted 
hypocrisies associated with it, grating to a European opinion still in 
mourning for Clinton. But such shifts in style signified no change 
in the fundamental aims of American global strategy, which have 
remained completely stable for a half-century. Two developments, how- 
ever, have radically modified the ways in which these are currently 
being pursued. 


The first of these, of course, was the shock of September 11. In no sense 
a serious threat to American power, the attentats targeted symbolic 
buildings and innocent victims—killing virtually as many Americans 
in a day as they do each other in a season—in a spectacle calculated to 
sow terror and fury in a population with no experience of foreign attack. 
Dramatic retribution, on a scale more than proportionate to the massa- 
cre, would automatically have become the first duty of any government, 
whatever party was in power. In this case the new administration, 
elected by a small and contested margin, had already posted its inten- 
tion of striking a more assertive national posture abroad, dispensing 
with a series of diplomatic façades or placebos—Rome, Kyoto etc—its 
predecessor had, rather nominally, approved. September 11 gave it an 
unexpected chance to recast the terms of American global strategy more 
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decisively than would otherwise have been possible. Spontaneously, 


domestic opinion was now galvanized for a struggle figuratively compa- 
rable to the Cold War itself. 


With this, a critical constraint was lifted. In postmodern conditions, 
the hegemony of capital does not require mass mobilization of any 
kind. Rather, it thrives on the opposite—political apathy and with- 
drawal of any cathexis from public life. Failure to vote, as Britain’s 
Chancellor remarked after the last UK election, is the mark of the satis- 
fied citizen. Nowhere is this axiom more widely accepted than in the 
United States, where Presidents are regularly elected by about a quarter 
of the adult population. But—here is an essential distinction—the exer- 
cise of American primacy does require an activation of popular sentiment 
beyond mere assent to the domestic status quo. This is far from readily 
or continuously available. The Gulf War was approved by only a hand- 
ful of votes in Congress. Intervention in Bosnia was long delayed for 
fear of unenthusiastic reaction in the electorate. Even landings in Haiti 
had to be quite brief. Here there have always been quite tight con- 
straints on the Pentagon and White House—popular fear of casualties, 
widespread ignorance of the outside world, traditional indifference to 
foreign conflicts. In effect, there is a permanent structural gap between 
the range of military-political operations the American empire needs in 
order to maintain its sway, and the span of attention or commitment of 
American voters. To close it, a threat of some kind is virtually indispen- 
gable. In that sense, much like Pearl Harbour, the attentats of September 
II gave a Presidency that was anyway seeking to change the modus oper- 
andi of America abroad the opportunity for a much swifter and more 
ambitious turn than it could easily have executed otherwise. The circle 
around Bush realized this immediately, National Security Adviser Rice 
comparing the moment to the inception of the Cold War—a political 
equivalent of the Creation.® 


The second development, of no less significance, had been germinating 
since the mid-nineties. The Balkan War, valuable as a demonstration of 
American command in Europe, and uplifting in its removal of Milošević, 





6 See Bob Woodward, ‘We Will Rally the World’, Washington Post, 28 January 2002, 
who reports that Rumsfeld pressed for war on Iraq on the mornmg of September 
ra; and for Rice’s assessment of the situation, Nicholas Lemann, ‘The Next World 
Order’, New Yorker, 1 April 2002, pp. 42-48. 
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had also yielded a premium of a more virtual yet consequential kind. 
Here for the first time, in well-nigh ideal conditions, could be tested 
out what specialists had for some time predicted as the impending ‘rev- 
olution in military affairs’. What the RMA meant was a fundamental 
change in the nature of warfare, by comprehensive application of elec- 
tronic advances to weapons and communications systems. The NATO 
campaign against Yugoslavia was still an early experiment, with a good 
many technical flaws and targeting failures, in the possibilities for one- 
sided destruction that these innovations opened up. But the results 
were startling enough, suggesting the potential for a quantum jump 
in the accuracy and effect of American fire power. By the time that 
plans for retaliation against Al-Qaeda were in preparation, the RMA 
had proceeded much further. The blitz on Afghanistan, deploying a 
full panoply of satellites, smart missiles, drones, stealth bombers and 
special forces, showed just how wide the technological gap between 
the US armoury and that of all other states had become, and how 
low the human cost—to the US—of further military interventions 
round the world might be. The global imbalance in the means of 
violence once the USSR had vanished has, in effect, since been redou- 
bled, tilting the underlying constituents of hegemony yet more sharply 
towards the pole of force. For the effect of the RMA is to create a 
low-risk power vacuum around American planning, in which the ordi- 
nary calculus of the risks or gains of war is diluted or suspended. The 
lightning success of the Afghan operation, over forbidding geographi- 
cal and cultural terrain, could only embolden any Administration for 


wider imperial sweeps. 


These two changes of circumstance—the inflaming of popular national- 
ism in the wake of September 11 at home, and the new latitude afforded 
by the RMA abroad—have been accompanied by an ideological shift. 
This is the main element of discontinuity in current US global strategy. 
Where the rhetoric of the Clinton regime spoke of the cause of inter- 
national justice and the construction of a democratic peace, the Bush 
administration has hoist the banner of the war on terrorism. These are 
not incompatible motifs, but the order of emphasis assigned to each has 
altered. The result is a sharp contrast of atmospherics. The war on ter- 
rorism orchestrated by Cheney and Rumsfeld is a far more strident, if 
also brittle, rallying-cry than the cloying pieties of the Clinton—Albright 
years. The immediate political yield of each has also differed. The new 
and sharper line from Washington has gone down badly in Europe, 
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where human-rights discourse was and is especially prized. Here the 
earlier line was clearly superior as a hegemonic idiom. 


On the other hand, in Russia and China, the opposite holds good. 
There, the war on terrorism has—at any rate temporarily—offered a 
much better basis for integrating rival power centres under American 
leadership than human-rights rhetoric, which only irritated the princi- 
pals. For the moment, the diplomatic gains scored by the co-option of 
Putin’s regime into the Afghan campaign, and installation of US bases 
throughout Central Asia, can well be regarded by Washington as more 
substantial than the costs of the listless grumbling at American unilater- 
alism that is so marked a feature of the European scene. The ABM Treaty 
is dead, NATO is moving into the Baltic states without resistance from 
Moscow, and Russia is eager to join the Western concert. China too, put 
out at first by loose Republican talk on Taiwan, has been reassured by the 
war on terrorism, which gives it cover from the White House for ethnic 
repression in Xinjiang. 
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If such was the balance sheet as an American marionette was lowered 
smoothly into place in Kabul, to all but universal applause—from 
Iranian mullahs to French philosophes, Scandinavian social-democrats 
to Russian secret policemen, British NGOs to Chinese generals—what 
explains the projected follow-up in Iraq? A tougher policy towards the 
Ba’ath regime, already signalled during Bush’s electoral campaign, was 
predictable well before September 11, at a time when the long-standing 
Anglo-American bombardment of Iraq was anyway intensifying.” Three 
factors have since converted what was no doubt originally envisaged 
as stepped-up covert operations to overthrow Saddam into the current 
proposals for a straightforward invasion. The first is the need for some 
more conclusively spectacular outcome to the war on terrorism. Victory 
in Afghanistan, satisfactory enough in itself, was achieved over a largely 
invisible enemy, and to some extent psychologically offset by continuing 
warnings of the danger of further attacks by the hidden agents of 


7 For the escalation of aenal assaults on Iraq by Clinton and Blair, see Tang Ali, 
‘Throttling Iraq’, NLR 5, September—October 2001, pp 5-6. 
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Al-Qaeda. Functional for keeping up a high state of public alarm, this 
theme nevertheless lacks any liberating resolution. The conquest of Iraq 
offers drama of a grander and more familiar type, whose victorious 
ending could convey a sense that a hydra-like enemy has truly been put 
out of action. For an American public, traumatized by a new sense of 
insecurity, distinctions in the taxonomy of evil between Kandahar and 
Baghdad are not of great moment. 


Beyond such atmospherics, however, the drive to attack Iraq answers 
to a rational calculation of a more strategic nature. It is clear that the 
traditional nuclear oligopoly, indefensible on any principled grounds, is 
bound to be more and more challenged in practice as the technology 
for making atomic weapons becomes cheaper and simpler. The club has 
already been defied by India and Pakistan. To deal with this looming 
danger, the US needs to be able to launch pre-emptive strikes at possible 
candidates, whenever it so wishes. The Balkan War provided a vital first 
precedent for overriding the legal doctrine of national sovereignty with- 
out any need to invoke self-defence—one retrospectively sanctioned by 
the UN. In Europe, this was still often presented as a regrettable excep- 
tion, triggered by a humanitarian emergency, to the normal respect for 
international law characteristic of democracies. The notion of the axis 
of evil, by contrast, and the subsequent targeting of Iraq, lays down the 
need for pre-emptive war and enforcement of regime change as a norm, 
if the world is ever to be made safe. 


For obvious reasons, this conception—unlike the battle against terror- 
ism more narrowly construed—is capable of making all power-centres 
outside Washington nervous. Misgivings have already been expressed, 
if not too loudly, by France and Russia. But from the viewpoint of 
Washington, if the momentum of the war on terrorism can be used to 
push through a de facto—or better yet, de jure—UN acceptance of the 
need to crush Saddam Hussein without further ado, then pre-emptive 
strikes will have been established henceforward as part of the regular 
repertoire of democratic peace-keeping on a global scale. Such a window 
of ideological opportunity is unlikely to come again soon. It is the jurid- 
ical possibilities it opens up for a new ‘international constitution’, in 
which such operations become part of a habitual and legal order, that 
excite such a leading theorist of earlier human-rights interventions as 
Philip Bobbitt, a passionate admirer and close counsellor of Clinton 
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during the Balkan strikes—underlining the extent to which the logic of 
pre-emption is potentially bipartisan.® The fact that Iraq does not have 
nuclear weapons, of course, would make an attack on it all the more 
effective as a lesson deterring others from any bid to acquire them. 


A third reason for seizing Baghdad is more directly political, rather 
than ideological or military. Here the risk is significantly greater. The 
Republican administration is as well aware as anyone on the Left that 
September 11 was not simply an act of unmotivated evil, but a response 
to the widely disliked role of the United States in the Middle Hast. This 
is a region in which—unlike Europe, Russia, China, Japan or Latin 
America—there are virtually no regimes with a credible base to offer 
effective transmission points for American cultural or economic hege- 
mony. The assorted Arab states are docile enough, but they lack any kind 
of popular support, resting on family networks and secret police which 
typically compensate for their factual servility to the US with a good deal 
of media hostility, not to speak of closure, towards America. Uniquely, 
indeed, Washington’s oldest dependency and most valuable client in the 
region, Saudi Arabia, is more barricaded against US cultural penetration 
than any country in the world after North Korea. 


In practice, while thoroughly subject to the grip of American ‘hard’ 
power (funds and arms), most of the Arab world thus forms a kind 
of exclusion zone for the normal operations of American ‘soft power’, 
allowing all kinds of aberrant forces and sentiments to brew under the 


t ‘Former US President Bill Clinton, British Prime Minister Tony Blair, and 
German Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder, who have been widely criticized in their 
respective parties, will be seen as architects attempting a profound change in the 
constitutional order of a magnitude no legs than Bismarck’s. As of this writing, US 
President George W. Bush appears to be pursuing a sumular course... No state’s 
sovereignty is unimpeachable if ıt studiedly spurns parliamentary institutions 
and human rights protections. The greater the rejection of these institutions— 
which are the means by which sovereignty 1s conveyed by societies to their 
governments—the more sharply curtailed is the cloak of sovereignty that would 
otherwise protect governments from interference by their peers. US action against 
the sovereignty of Iraq, for example, must be evaluated ın this light’: The Shield 
of Achilles: War, Peace and the Course of History, London 2002, pp. xxvii, 680. This 
work 18 the most extended theonzaton of the constitutional umperative to crush 
states that are insufficiently respectful of human rights, or the oligopoly of nuclear 
weapons. The homage to Chancellor Schroeder can be overlooked, as a forgivable 


expectation of his high calling. 
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apparently tight lid of the local security services, as the origins of the 
assailants of 9.11 demonstrated. Viewed in this light, Al-Qaeda could 
be seen as a warning of the dangers of relying on too external and 
indirect a system of control in the Middle East, an area which also 
contains the bulk of the world’s oil reserves and so cannot be left to 
its own devices as an irrelevant marchland in the way that most of 
Sub-Saharan Africa can. On the other hand, any attempt to alter the 
struts of US command over the region by tampering with the existing 
regimes could easily lead to regime backlashes of the Madame Nhu 
type, which did the US no good in South-East Asia. Taking over Iraq, by 
contrast, would give Washington a large oil-rich platform in the centre 
of the Arab world, on which to build an enlarged version of Afghan- 
style democracy, designed to change the whole political landscape of 
the Middle East. 


Of course, as many otherwise well-disposed commentators have hast- 
ened to point out, rebuilding Iraq might prove a taxing and hazardous 
business. But American resources are large, and Washington can hope 
for a Nicaraguan effect after a decade of mortality and despair under 
UN siege—counting on the end of sanctions and full resumption of oil 
exports, under a US occupation, to improve the living conditions of the 
majority of the Iraqi population so dramatically as to create the poten- 
tial for a stable American protectorate, of the kind that already more or 
less exists in the Kurdish sector of the country. Unlike the Sandinista 
government, the Ba’ath regime is a pitiless dictatorship with few or no 
popular roots. The Bush administration could reckon that the chances 
of a Nicaraguan outcome, in which an exhausted population trades inde- 
pendence for material relief, are likely to be higher in Baghdad than 
they were in Managua. 


In turn, the demonstration effect of a role-model parliamentary regime, 
under benevolent international tutelage—perhaps another Loya Jirga of 
the ethnic mosaic in the country—would be counted on to convince 
Arab elites of the need to modernize their ways, and Arab masses of the 
invincibility of America. In the Muslim world at large, Washington has 
already pocketed the connivance of the Iranian clerics (conservative and 
reformist) for a repeat of Enduring Freedom in Mesopotamia. In these 
conditions, so the strategic calculus goes, bandwagoning of the kind that 
originally brought the PLO to heel at Oslo after the Gulf War would once 
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again become irresistible, allowing a final settlement of the Palestinian 
question along lines acceptable to Sharon. 


6 


Such, roughly speaking, is the thinking behind the Republican plan to 
occupy Iraq. Like all such geopolitical enterprises, which can never factor 
in every relevant agent or circumstance, it involves a gamble. But a cal- 
culation that misfires is not thereby necessarily irrational—it becomes 
so only if the odds are plainly too high against it, or the potential costs far 
outweigh the benefits, even if the odds are low. Neither appears to apply 
in this case. The operation is clearly within American capabilities, and 
its immediate costs—there would undoubtedly be some—do not at this 
stage look prohibitive. What would upset the apple-cart, of course, would 
be any sudden overthrow of one or more of the US client regimes in the 
region by indignant crowds or enraged officers. In the nature of things, 
it is impossible to rule out such coups de théâtre, but as things stand at the 
moment, it looks as if Washington is not being unrealistic in discount- 
ing such an eventuality. The Iraqi regime attracts far less sympathy than 
the Palestinian cause, yet the Arab masses were unable to lift a finger to 
help the second intifada throughout the televised crushing by the IDF of 
the uprising in the occupied territories. 


Why then has the prospect of war aroused such disquiet, not so much in 
the Middle East, where Arab League bluster is largely pro forma, but in 
Europe? At governmental level, part of the reason lies, as often noted, in 
the opposite distribution of Jewish and Arab populations on the two sides 
of the Atlantic. Europe has no strict equivalent to the power of AIPAC 
in the US, but does contain millions of Muslims: communities in which 
an occupation of Iraq could provoke unrest—possibly triggering, in freer 
conditions, unwelcome turbulence in the Arab street itself, where the 
reactions to an invasion after the event might prove stronger than inabil- 
ity to block it beforehand would suggest. The EU countries, far weaker 
as military or political actors on the international stage, are inherently 
more cautious than the United States. Britain, of course, is the exception, 
where an equerry mentality has led to the other extreme, falling in more 
or less automatically with initiatives from across the ocean. 


In general, while European states know they are subaltern to the US, 
and accept their status, they dislike having it rubbed in publicly. The 
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Bush administration’s dismissal of the Kyoto Protocols and International 
Criminal Court has also offended a sense of propriety earnestly attached 
to the outward forms of political rectitude. NATO was accorded scant 
attention in the Afghan campaign, and is being completely ignored in 
the drive to the Tigris. All this has ruffled European sensibilities. A fur- 
ther ingredient in the hostile reception the plan to attack Iraq has met in 
the European—to a lesser extent also liberal American—intelligentsia is 
the justified fear that it could strip away the humanitarian veil covering 
Balkan and Afghan operations, to reveal too nakedly the imperial reali- 
ties behind the new militarism. This layer has invested a great deal in 
human-rights rhetoric, and feels uncomfortably exposed by the blunt- 
ness of the thrust now under way. 


In practice, such misgivings amount to little more than a plea that what- 
ever war is launched should have the nominal blessing of the United 
Nations. The Republican administration has been happy to oblige, 
explaining with perfect candour that America always benefits if it can 
act multilaterally, but if it cannot, will act unilaterally anyway. A Security 
Council Resolution framed vaguely enough to allow an American assault 
on Iraq soon after the elapse of some kind of ultimatum would suffice to 
appease European consciences, and let the Pentagon get on with the war. 
A month or two of sustained official massaging of opinion on both sides 
of the Atlantic is capable of working wonders. Despite the huge anti- 
war demonstration in London this autumn, three-quarters of the British 
public would support an attack on Iraq, provided the UN ertends its fig- 
leaf. In that event, it seems quite possible the French jackal will be in at 
the kill as well. In Germany, Schroeder has tapped popular opposition to 
the war to escape electoral eviction, but since his country is not a member 
of the Security Council, his gestures are costless. In practice, the Federal 
Republic will furnish all the necessary staging-posts for an expedition to 
Iraq—a considerably more important strategic service to the Pentagon 
than the provision of British commandos or French paras. Overall, 
European acquiescence in the campaign can be taken for granted. 


This does not mean that there will be any widespread enthusiasm 
for the war in the EU, aside from Downing Street itself. Factual 
assent to an armed assault is one matter, ideological commitment to it 
another. Participation in the expedition, or—more probably—occupation 
to follow it, is unlikely to cancel altogether resentment about the extent 
to which Europe was bounced into the enterprise. The demonstration 
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of American prerogatives—‘the unilateralist iron fist inside the multi- 
lateralist velvet glove’, as Robert Kagan has crisply put it—may rankle for 
some time yet.9 


7 


Does this mean, as a chorus of establishment voices in both Europe 
and America protests, that the ‘unity of the West’ risks long-run damage 
from the high-handedness of Cheney, Rumsfeld and Rice? In consider- 
ing this question, it is essential to bear in mind the formal figure of 
any hegemony, which necessarily always conjugates a particular power 
with a general task of coordination. Capitalism as an abstract economic 
order requires certain universal conditions for its operation: stable rights 
of private property, predictable legal rules, some procedures of arbitra- 
tion, and (crucially) mechanisms to ensure the subordination of labour. 
But this is a competitive system, whose motor is rivalry between eco- 
nomic agents. Such competition has no ‘natural’ ceiling: once it becomes 
international, the Darwinian struggle between firms has an inherent 
tendency to escalate to the level of states. There, however, as the history 
of the first half of the twentieth century repeatedly showed, it can have 
disastrous consequences for the system itself. For on the plane of inter- 
state relations, there are only weak equivalents of domestic law, and no 
mechanisms for aggregating interests between different parties on an 
equal basis, as nominally within electoral democracies. 


Left to itself, the logic of such anarchy can only be internecine war, of 
the kind Lenin described in 1916. Kautsky, by contrast, abstracting from 
the clashing interests and dynamics of the concrete states of that time, 
came to the conclusion that the future of the system must—in its own 
interests—lie in the emergence of mechanisms of international capi- 
talist coordination capable of transcending such conflicts, or what he 
called ‘ultra-imperialism’.*° This was a prospect Lenin rejected as uto- 
pian. The second half of the century produced a solution envisaged by 
neither thinker, but glimpsed intuitively by Gramsci. For in due course it 
became clear that the coordination problem can be satisfactorily resolved 
only by the existence of a superordinate power, capable of imposing 


9 ‘Multilateralism, American Style’, Washington Post, 14 September 2002. 


1 For Kautsky’s prediction, see the text of ‘Ultra-Imperialism’ in NLR I/59, January- 
February 1970, pp. 41-6, still the only translation. 
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discipline on the system as a whole, in the common interests of all 
parties. Such ‘imposition’ cannot be a product of brute force. It must 
also correspond to a genuine capacity of persuasion—ideally, a form of 
leadership that can offer the most advanced model of production and 
culture of its day, as target of imitation for all others. That is the defini- 
tion of hegemony, as a general unification of the field of capital. 


But at the same time, the hegemon must—can only—tbe a particular 
state: as such, inevitably possessed of a differential history and set of 
national peculiarities that distinguish it from all others. This contradic- 
tion is inscribed from the beginning, in Hegel’s philosophy, in which the 
necessity of the incarnation of reason in just one world-historical state, 
in any given period, can never entirely erase the contingent multiplicity 
of political forms around it.” Latently, the singular universal always 
remains at variance with the empirical manifold. This is the conceptual 
setting in which American ‘exceptionalism’ should be viewed. All states 
are more or less exceptional, in the sense that they possess unique char- 
acteristics. By definition, however, a hegemon will possess features that 
cannot be shared by others, since it is precisely those that lift it above the 
ruck of its rivals. But at the same time, its role requires it to be as close to 
a generalizable—that is, reproducible—model as practicable. Squaring 
this circle is, of course, in the end impossible, which is why there is an 
inherent coefficient of friction in any hegemonic order. Structurally, a 
discrepancy is built into the harmony whose function it is to install. In 
this sense, we live in a world which is inseparably—in a way that neither 
of them could foresee—both the past described by Lenin and the future 
anticipated by Kautsky. The particular and the general are condemned to 
each other. Union can only be realized by division. 


In the notebooks he wrote in prison, Gramsci theorized hegemony as a 
distinctive synthesis of ‘domination’ and ‘direction’, or a dynamic equi- 
librium of force and consent. The principal focus of his attention was 
on the variable ways in which this balance was achieved, or broken, 
within national states. But the logic of his theory, of which he was aware, 
extended to the international system as well. On this plane too, the 
elements of hegemony are distributed asymmetrically." Domination— 


= For this tension in Hegel's thought, see ‘The Ends of History’, A Zone of 
Engagement, London 1992, p. 292. 

a For the asymmetry within any national state, see ‘The Antinomies of Antonio 
Gramsci’, NLR I/100, November 1976—January 1977, p. 41. 
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the exercise of violence as the ultimate currency of power—tends 
necessarily towards the pole of particularity. The hegemon must possess 
superior force of arms, a national attribute that cannot be alienated or 
shared, as the first condition of its sway. Direction, on the other hand— 
the ideological capacity to win consent—is a form of leadership whose 
appeal is by definition general. This does not mean that a hegemonic 
synthesis therefore requires a persuasive structure that is as purely 
international as its coercive structure must be irreducibly national. The 
ideological system of a successful hegemon cannot derive solely from 
its function of general coordination. It will inevitably also reflect the par- 
ticular matrix of its own social history." The less marked the distance 
between these two, of course, the more effective it will be. 


8 


In the case of the United States, the degree of this gap—the closeness of 
the join—is a reflection of the principal features of the country’s past. A 
large literature has been spent on the American exception. But the only 
exceptionality that really matters—since all nations are in their way sui 
generis—is the configuration that has founded its global hegemony. How 
is this best expressed? It lies in the virtually perfect fit the country offers 
between optimal geographical and optimal social conditions for capital- 
ist development. That is: a continental scale of territory, resources and 
market, protected by two oceans, that no other nation-state comes near 
to possessing; and a settler-immigrant population forming a society with 
virtually no pre-capitalist past, apart from its local inhabitants, slaves 
and religious creeds, and bound only by the abstractions of a democratic 
ideology. Here are to be found all the requirements for spectacular eco- 
nomic growth, military power and cultural penetration. Politically, since 
capital has always lorded it over labour to an extent unknown in other 
advanced-industrial societies, the result is a domestic landscape well 
to the right of them. 


In Western Europe on the other hand, virtually all the terms of the 
American equation are reversed. Nation-states are small or medium 
in size, easily besieged or invaded; populations often go back to neo- 
lithic times; social and cultural structures are saturated with traces of 


D In other words, the ‘universal and homogeneous state’ imagined by Alerandre 
Kojève remains out of reach; for his conception, see A Zone of Engagement, pp. 315-9 Œ. 
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pre-capitalist origin; the balance of forces is less disadvantageous for 
labour, by and large, religion is a played-out force. Consequently, the 
centre of gravity of European political systems is to the left of the 
American—more socially protective and welfarist, even under govern- 
ments of the right. In the relations between Europe and the US, there 
is thus abundant material for all kinds of friction, even combustion. 
It is no surprise that sparks have flown in the current tense situation. 
The relevant political question, however, is whether these portend some 
larger rift or modification in the balance of power between the two, as 
the European Union ‘acquires a stronger sense of its own identity. 


Viewing the two capitalist centres comparatively, the contrast between 
their international styles is clear enough. The characteristic European 
approach to the New World Order is drawn from the internal experi- 
ence of gradual integration within the EU itself treaty-based diplomacy, 
incremental pooling of sovereignty, legalistic attachment to formal rule- 
making, voluble concern for human rights. American strategic practices, 
based on a hub-and-spokes conception of inter-state relations, are blunter 
and more bilateral. But US diplomacy has always had two languages: 
one line descending from the macho axioms of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
other from the presbyterian cant of Woodrow Wilson.” These are respec- 
tively, the national and international idioms of American power. Whereas 
in the early twentieth century, the latter was more alien to European 
statecraft, today it has become the Atlantic raft to which EU susceptibili- 
ties desperately cling. But both are quintessentially American. A great 
deal of the recent commotion in the Democratic intellectual establish- 
ment within the US has consisted of a reminder to the White House of 
the need to offer the world a palatable blend of the two. The National 


4 Thus Berlusconi, epitome of the right most feared by the left in Europe, could 
in many ways be said to stand to the left of Clinton, who built much of his career 
in America on policies—delivernnng erecutions in Arkansas, scythmg welfare in 
Washington—that would be unthinkable for any Prime Minister in Italy. 

5 This is, of course, a short-hand. A more complex genealogy 1s offered by Walter 
Russell Mead in Special Providence (New York 2001), who distinguishes between 
strands deriving from Hamilton, Jefferson, Jackson and Wilson. 

For a good example, see Michael Hirsh, ‘Bush and the World’, Foreign Affairs, 
September—October 2002, pp. 18-43, full of expostulation about the importance of 
consultation with alhes, sanctity of international agreements, value of lofty ideals, 
while at the same time making tt clear that ‘US allies must accept that some 
US unilateralism is inevitable, even desirable. This mainly involves accepting the 
reality of America’s supreme might—and, truthfully, appreciating how historically 
lucky they are to be protected by such a relatively benign power’. 
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Security Strategy delivered on 21 September to Congress by Bush has 
met the demand with aplomb. Here, for listeners at home and abroad, is 
a perfectly interwoven duet of the two voices of ‘a distinctively American 
internationalism’. The phrase is well chosen. The exercise of hegemony 
requires just such duality. 


American direction, as opposed to domination, of the globe does not, 
of course, rest simply on an ideological creed. Historically, it has been 
the attractive power of US models of production and culture that has 
extended the reach of this hegemony. The two have over time become 
increasingly unified in the sphere of consumption, to offer a single 
way of life as pattern to the world. But analytically they should be kept 
distinct. The power of what Gramsci theorized as Fordism—the develop- 
ment of scientific management and the world’s first assembly lines—lay 
in its technical and organizational innovations, which by his time had 
already made the United States the richest society in existence. So long 
as this economic lead was maintained—in recent decades it has had its 
ups and downs—America could figure in a world-wide imaginary as the 
vanishing point of modernity: in the eyes of millions of people overseas, 
the form of life that traced an ideal shape of their own future. This image 
was, and is, a function of technological advance. 


The cultural mirror the US has offered the world, on the other hand, 
owes its success to something else. Here the secret of American hege- 
mony has lain rather in formulaic abstraction, the basis for the fortune 
of Hollywood. In a vast continent of heterogeneous immigrants, coming 
from all corners of Europe, the products of industrial culture had from 
the start to be as generic as possible, to maximize their share of the 
market. In Europe, every film came out of, and had to play to, cultures 
with a dense sedimentation of particular traditions, customs, languages 
inherited from the national past—inevitably generating a cinema with 
a high local content, with small chance of travelling. In America on the 
other hand, immigrant publics, with weakened connexions to heteroclite 
pasts, could only be aggregated by narrative and visual schemas stripped 
to their most abstract, recursive common denominators. The filmic lan- 
guages that resolved this problem were, quite logically, those that went on 
to conquer the world, where the premium on dramatic simplification and 
repetition, across far more heterogeneous markets, was still greater. The 
universality of Hollywood forms—US television has never quite been 
able to repeat their success—derives from this originating task, although 
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like every other dimension of American hegemony, it drew strength 
from expressly national soil, with the creation of great popular genres 
drawn from myths of the frontier, the underworld, the Pacific war. 


Last but not least, there was the legal framework of production and cul- 
ture alike: unencumbered property rights, untrammielled litigation, the 
invention of the corporation. Here too, the result was the creation of 
what Polanyi most feared, a juridical system disembedding the market 
as far as possible from ties of custom, tradition or solidarity, whose 
very abstraction from them later proved—American firms like American 
films—exportable and reproducible across the world, in a way that no 
other competitor could quite match.” The steady transformation of inter- 
national merchant law and arbitration in conformity with US standards 
is witness to the process. The political realm proper is another matter. 
Notwithstanding the formal universality of the ideology of American 
democracy, untouched by the complications of the French Revolution, 
the constitutional structures of the country have lacked this carrying 
power." Remaining for the most part moored to eighteenth-century 
arrangements, these have left the rest of the world relatively cold; 
although, with the spread of money and television politics, affected by 


their corruption. 


9 


How does the European Union stand in relation to this complex? The 
population and output of the EU exceed that of the US, and compose a 
mosaic of social models widely considered more humane and advanced 
than the American. But these are characteristically embedded in local 
historical legacies of every kind. The creation of a single market and 
introduction of a single currency are starting to unify conditions of 
production, speculation and consumption, but there continues to be 
little mobility of labour, or shared culture, high or low, at continental 
level. The past decade has seen increasing talk of the need for the 
Union to acquire more of the characteristics of a traditional state and 





7 For this phenomenon, see the searching remarks in John Grahl, ‘Globalized 
Fmance’, NLR 8, March-April 2001, pp. 28-30. 

* At most, diffusing the plague of presidentialism in caricatural forms—Russia is 
the obvious example. Of the recent crop of new democracies, no East European 
state has imitated the American model. 
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its peoples more of a common identity. There now even sits a consti- 
tutional convention, of advisory status. But the same period has also 
seen economic, social and cultural paradigms from the New World 
spreading steadily through the Old. The extent of this process can be 
exaggerated: the two still look, and remain, very different. But the ten- 
dencies of change are all in one direction. From labour-market flexibility, 
shareholder value and defined contributions to media conglomerates, 
workfare and reality TV, the drift has been away from traditional patterns 
towards the American standard. Despite much European investment in 
the United States, there is scarcely any evidence of reciprocal influence 
at all. This is the unilateralism that counts most, yet features least in the 
current complaints-book. 


Politically, on the other hand, where the American system is petrified, 
the European is theoretically in motion. But the Union is not a state, and 
the prospects of anything like one emerging are dwindling. On paper, 
enlargement of the EU to the East is an enterprise of world-historical 
magnitude, on a scale to match the most heroic US ambition. In prac- 
tice, trailing in the wake of the American expansion of NATO, thus far it 
appears largely a project by default, with no clear constitutional or geo- 
political aim, which on present showing is likely to distend and weaken 
the already semi-paralysed congeries of institutions in Brussels even fur- 
ther. In practice, abandonment of federal deepening can only lead to 
national layering, as the existing hierarchy of member-states becomes 
a more overt pyramid of power without a summit, with a semi-colonial 
annexe to the Hast—Bosnia writ large. At the top of the system itself, 
let alone further down, the limits of coherence are set by recurrent asyn- 
chronies in the political cycle of the leading countries, as today when 
Centre Left governments rule in Berlin and London, Centre Right in 
Paris, Rome and Madrid. In such conditions, the external policies of 
the Community tend to become little more than a quest for the highest 
common factor of ideological vapour.'9 Whatever the long-run logic of 
pan-European construction, today the EU is in no position to deflect or 
challenge any major American initiative. 





» This is also, of course, a function of the provincialization of European cultures 
in recent years. It is striking how Irttle serious geopolitical thought of any descrip- 
tion is now produced in Europe. We are a long way from the days of Schmitt or 
Aron. Virtually all such thinking now comes from America, where the engencies of 
empire have constructed an imposing intellectual field in the past twenty years. The 
last work of real prescience to appear on the other side of the Atlantic was probably 
Régis Debray’s Les Empires contre l'Europe, which appeared 1n 1985. 
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It follows that there is no longer an ‘organic formula’ of internal 
neoliberal hegemony across the whole advanced-capitalist world. The 
Republican conquest of the White House in 2000 did not reflect any 
major shift of political opinion in America, but essentially the faux 
frais of Clinton’s conduct for the Democratic cause. In office, the new 
Administration has exploited—adroitly over-interpreted—its lease to 
give a sharp twist away from the rhetoric, and to some extent the prac- 
tice, of its predecessor. In Europe, the Centre Right has won convincing 
victories in Italy, Denmark, Holland and Portugal, while the Centre Left 
has held out in Sweden, and will no doubt soon regain Austria. But in 
France and Germany, the two central countries of the Union, the oppo- 
site electoral upshots that have kept Chirac and Schroeder in power were 
equally adventitious: the one saved by chance dispersion of the vote, the 
other by the waters of an act of god. Neither Centre Right in France nor 
Centre Left in Germany currently command much attachment in the 
population. In this lightweight scene, policies are often the inverse of 
labels. Today the SPD clings to the iron corset of the Stability Pact, while 
Berlusconi and Chirac plead for Keynesian loosening. 


In other words, as could be deduced from the contingent momentum 
coming frorn the US itself, there has been neither an extension of the 
life of the Third Way, nor a general turn of the tide towards a tougher ver- 
sion of neoliberalism, of the kind that set in with Thatcher and Reagan. 
We are back rather in the chequered circumstances of the seventies, 
in which there was no clear pattern of domestic political alignments 
in the OECD. In these conditions, we can expect the volume of low- 
level dispute and recrimination within the Atlantic bloc to go up. The 
slippage between the plates of consent and force within the system of 
American hegemony that became possible with the end of the Cold War 
is becoming more actual. 


LO 


Its immediate symptom, of course, is the outpouring of protest among 
the Atlantic intelligentsia—overwhelming on the EU side, substantial on 


the US—against the impending war on Iraq. At the time of writing, a 
torrent of worries that America has forgotten its best self, invocations 





~* For a discussion of this notion, see “Testing Formula Two’, NLR 8, March-April 
2001, pp. 5-22. 
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of the UN, paeans to European values, fears of damage to Western 
interests in the Arab world, hopes in General Powell, compliments to 
Chancellor Schroeder, continue to course through the media. The Gulf, 
Balkan and Afghan Wars, we are given to understand, were one thing. 
These were expeditions that commanded the emphatic support of this 
stratum—its sober applause accompanied, of course, by that sprinkling 
of critical observations which denotes any self-respecting intellectual. 
But an American attack on Iraq is another matter, the same voices now 
explain, since it does not enjoy the same solidarity of the international 
community, and requires an unconscionable doctrine of pre-emption. 
To which the Republican administration has no difficulty replying, in 
Sade’s firm words: Encore un effort, citoyens. Military intervention to pre- 
vent the risk of ethnic cleansing in Kosovo violated national sovereignty 
and flouted the UN charter, when NATO so decided. So why not military 
intervention to prevent the risk of weapons of mass destruction in Iraq, 
with or without the nod of the UN? The principle is exactly the same: the 
right—indeed the duty—of civilized states to stamp out the worst forms 
of barbarism, within whatever national boundaries they occur, to make 
the world a safer and more peaceful place. 


The logic is unanswerable, and in practice the outcome will be the same. 
The White House is unlikely to be cheated of its quarry by any con- 
cessions on the part of the Ba’ath regime in Baghdad. A Democratic 
Congress could, even now, make more difficulties for it and any sudden, 
deep plunge on Wall Street remains a risk for the administration. But 
the probability remains war, and if war, the certainty is an occupation 
of Iraq—to the applause of the international community, including 
the overwhelming majority of the commentators and intellectuals now 
wringing their hands over Bush’s ‘unilateralism’. Reporters from the 
New Yorker and Le Monde, Vanity Fair and the New York Review of Books, 
the Guardian and La Repubblica, will descend on a liberated Baghdad 
and—naturally with a level-headed realism, and all necessary qualifica- 
tions—greet the timid dawn of Arab democracy, as earlier Balkan and 
Afghan. With the rediscovery that, after all, the only true revolution is 
American, power and literature can fall into each other’s arms again. 
The storm in the Atlantic tea-cup will not last very long. 


Reconciliation is all the more predictable, since the current shift of 
emphasis from what is ‘cooperatively allied’ to what is ‘distinctively 
American’ within the imperial ideology is, of its nature, likely to be 
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short-lived. The ‘war on terrorism’ is a temporary by-pass on the royal 
road leading to ‘human rights and liberty’ around the world. Products of. 
an emergency, its negative goals are no substitute for the permagent pos- 


itive ideals that a hegemony requires. Functionally, as the relative weight ` 


of force rises within the American synthesis and consent declines, for" saad 


the objective long-run reasons touched upon, the importance of the 
‘softer’ version of its set of justifications will increase—precisely in order 
to mask the imbalance, which the ‘harder’ version risks accentuating. In 
the not too distant future, the widows of Clinton will find consolation. 
Whatever the upshot in the Middle East, the sputtering of the US econ- 
omy, where the ultimate foundations of American hegemony lie, does 
not, in any case, promise the Republican administration a long leash. 


II 


Is it necessary to say that the war, if it comes to pass, should be opposed? 
The tissue of cruelties and hypocrisies that has justified the blockade of 
Iraq for a decade, at the cost of hundreds of thousands of lives, requires 
no further exposure in these pages.** The weapons of mass destruction 
possessed by the Ba’ath regime are puny compared with the stockpile 
accumulated by Israel, and winked at by the ‘international community’; 
its occupation of Kuwait was an afterthought to the record of the West 
Bank, its murder of its own citizens far surpassed by the dictatorship in 
Indonesia, feted in Washington or Bonn to the end of its days. It is not 
Saddam Hussein’s atrocities that have attracted the hostility of succes- 
sive American administrations, and their various European sepoys, but 
his potential threat to imperial emplacements in the Gulf and—more 
notionally—colonial stability in Palestine. Invasion and occupation are 
a logical upshot of the strangulation of the country since Desert Storm. 
Disputes in Western capitals over whether to proceed to conclusions 
forthwith, or drag out asphyxiation to the end, are differences of tactics 
and timing, not of humanity or principle. 


Republican and Democratic administrations in the US are not the same, 
any more than Centre Right and Centre Left governments in Europe. It is 
always necessary to register the differences between them. But these are 





= For a full discussion of these points, see the editorial by Tariq Ali, Throttling 
Iraq’, NLR 5. 
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rarely distributed along a moral continuum of decreasing good or evil. 
The contrasts are nearly always more mixed. So it is today. There is no 
cause to regret that the Bush administration has scotched the wretched 
charade of the International Criminal Court, or swept aside the withered 
fig-leaves of the Kyoto Protocol. But there is every reason to resist its 
erosion of civil liberties in America. The doctrine of pre-emption is a 
menace to every state that might in future cross the will of the hegemon 
or its allies. But it is no better when proclaimed in the name of human 
rights than of non-proliferation. What is sauce for the Balkan goose 
is sauce for the Mesopotamian gander. The remonstrants who pretend 
otherwise deserve less respect than those they implore not to act on their 
common presumptions. The arrogance of the ‘international community’ 
and its rights of intervention across the globe are not a series of arbitrary 
events or disconnected episodes. They compose a system, which needs 
to be fought with a coherence not less than its own. 


SEBASTIAN BUDGEN 


THE FRENCH FIASCO 


O UNGRATEFUL So irresponsible. So unfair. As the initial 

shock of the first-round of the French Presidential elections 

on April 21 gave way to self-righteous indignation on the part 

of Socialist Party officials and left-liberal pundits, it was hard 
to avoid the obvious Brechtian conclusion: the electorate should be 
dissolved forthwith and a more satisfactory one appointed. After all 
that had been done for them—35-hour week, mild economic growth, 
dip in unemployment—and with such a selfless, upright candidate as 
Lionel Jospin, how could the couches populaires be so infantile, so dis- 
loyal? Their scandalous display of indifference or hostility to the Centre 
Left—expressed in abstentions, or Far Left or Right votes—had left 
France at the mercy of Fascism. Overnight, the same establishment 
called with one voice for the French people to support Jacques Chirac, a 
reeking sack of political corruption who should have been behind bars 
long ago, as the champion of their liberties—while assuring its elec- 
tors that this would be the best way to bar a victory of the Right in 
the subsequent legislative elections. The result was predictable. Chirac, 
handed a plebiscite, repaid the ‘plural Left with a massacre at the polls 
for the National Assembly. France now has the largest conservative 
majority for decades. 


How did this debacle come about? The sweep by the Right in 2002 does 
not correspond to any wide or deep shift of opinion in the country at 
large. Rather, it expresses a crisis of electoral representation that has 
been spreading throughout Europe, as mass parties wither, an increas- 
ing gap opens up between politicians and citizens, and former Social 
Democrats and Christian Democrats converge around common neolib- 
eral programmes, unleashing centrifugal turbulence on either side of a 
neutered centrism. In France, these symptoms have been exacerbated 
by specific national deformities. The rules for public funding of political 
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parties allow a series of more or less empty shells, with barely a hand- 
ful of dues-paying members, to parade as democratic formations.' The 
hybrid constitution of the Fifth Republic, inclining the Presidency either 
to Bonapartist manipulation or cohabitational fudge, tends to efface any 
distinction between programmatic orientations.? But above all, the last 
twenty years have seen a growing gulf between the fixed direction of offi- 
cial politics, which has been one of astonishing continuity, and the lives 
and concerns of the majority of the population. 


Governments and the governed 


In 1983, as is well known, Francois Mitterrand, the first President of 
the Fifth Republic to be elected by the Left—at that time a near-equal 
alliance of Socialist and Communist Parties—made an abrupt volte- 
face, abandoning his neo-Keynesian programme in the face of hostility 
from financial markets, and turning to conventional neoliberal austerity 
measures. Opposition to the switch of line within the ruling coalition 
and the country at large was muted, and his new prime minister, 
Laurent Fabius, pushed through the draconian measures the markets 
required without too much difficulty. Thereafter, through a decade of 
alternating governments under Mitterrand, successive prime ministers 
of both Centre Right (Chirac, 1986—88; Balladur, 1993—95) and Centre 
Left (Rocard, 1988-91; Bérégovoy, 1991-93) pursued almost identical 
policies. But from the mid-eighties onwards, no less consistently, the 
results were regularly rejected by the electorate at the end of every term. 
When Mitterrand’s reign finally came to an end in 1995, Chirac ran for 
President in virtual opposition to the Balladur government and his own 
political party, on a platform of vociferous attacks on laissez-faire and 
calls for social protection and job creation—the only way to win. 


' The state refunds all election expenses for any party passing the 5 per cent bar- 
rier in presidential elections; in the legislative elections, any list of more than 50 
candidates 1s entitled to 1.67 euros for every vote it receives. 

* One result is a pecuhar ‘presidentialization’ of the party system, accentuating 
the temptation to launch political organizations which serve merely as vehicles 
for presidential candidacies. Even supposedly antisystemic forces, such as the 
Trotskyist groups, are forced to adapt to the logic of personalization, with ‘figure- 
head’ standard-bearers exposed to the blinding light of media attention, particularly 
egalitarian in France, and thus expected in a quite unwarranted fashion to repre- 
sent the leadership of these formations. 
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Once in office, however, Chirac promptly reverted to the same pensée 
unique he had denounced as a candidate. This time, however, his ‘conver- 
sion’ to an aggressive neoliberal agenda, and the savage social security 
reforms of his prime minister Alain Juppé detonated a wave of strikes 
and mass protests that convulsed France in the winter of 1995.) At this 
stage—mere months after the election—the Socialist Party was still suf- 
fering from a nauseous morning-after of the Mitterrand years, amid 
revelations of manipulation, corruption and backstairs connexions that 
threatened to submerge it in a tide of public disgust. It was in these 
precarious conditions that Lionel Jospin had been chosen to purge a 
compromised legacy. Having served as a loyal lieutenant—First Secretary 
of the PS from 1981 to 1988, and then Education Minister—Jospin 
could not disavow the whole Mitterrand experience. His solution was 
to propose his own person as the incarnation of a return to principles: 
somewhat puritanical, modest, uncorrupt. In a revealing Temps Modernes 
interview he distinguished the ‘hopes’ of the early Mitterrand years from 
the ‘psychological degeneration of the second term.* Working within 
the constraints of power was not the same as giving up one’s beliefs: 
the PS could still act as a ‘brake’ on the brutality of the global capitalist 
process, he explained. 


Caught off-guard by the mass popular revolt against the Juppé govern- 
ment in the winter of 1995, Jospin skilfully deployed the trope of 
humility. The memory of the PS in power was still sufficiently fresh to 
disqualify it from attempting to act now in what might be perceived as an 
arrogant manner. Denying himself the licence to ‘politicize’ the protest 
movement, by lending it more than passive support, Jospin managed 
to position himself as a silent sympathizer, and the PS as the humane 
alternative to Juppé. A light radicalization of the party’s programme, 
especially on immigration and the 35-hour week, was followed by the 
construction of the ‘plural left—dictated by crude electoral logic on the 
part of the PS, and yearning for the patina of governmental credibility on 
that of its coalition partners. This brought the Greens, the Communists, 





3 Chirac had come under intense German pressure to conform to EMU conver- 
gence criteria at the October 1995 summit in Baden-Baden. See George Ross, 
‘Europe and the Misfortunes of Mr. Chirac’, French Politics q Society, vol. 15, no. a, 
Spring 1997. 

* ‘Gauche de lutte et gauche de pouvoir. Entretien avec Lionel Jospin’, Les Temps 
Modernes 587, March-April-May 1996. 
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the Radical-Socialists, and the small movement around the former PS - 
notable Jean-Pierre Chevènement under the same umbrella for the legis- 
lative elections, which Chirac—in a major miscalculation—called in 
June 1997. To his surprise, the Left won a narrow but solid majority 
in the National Assembly. Jospin was installed as unexpected Prime 
Minister, and five years of cohabitation began. 


Jospinism 


In office, Jospin’s most notable achievement was to maintain a mask of 
stoic reluctance while pushing through a neoliberal agenda that equalled, 
and sometimes surpassed, that of his predecessors. While pharisaical 
party ideologues like Henri Weber proclaimed a ‘fourth way —the PS 
would avoid the errors of both Blairite liberalism and old-style social 
democracy—and the prime minister himself liked to counterpose a 
‘market economy’ (commendable) to a ‘market society’ (reprehensible), 
in practice the Socialist regime belied any such distinction. Thus the 
pre-election pledge to renegotiate the anti-social conditions of the HU 
Stability Pact was immediately abandoned—Jospin signed within a week 
of taking office, without a squeak from the PCF. In place of the unqual- 
ified promise to abolish the xenophobic Pasqua—Debré immigration 
laws, target of a mass campaign by the sans-papiers movement, came 
case-by-case ‘regularization’ for about half those involved, with deporta- 
tion threatened for the rest. Any hope that speculative capital might be 
taxed was dashed with the stupefyingly disingenuous adoption of the 
Tobin Tax at o per cent. Even the introduction of the new civil union for 
homosexual couples—the Pacs—excluded a priori the legal rights that 
heterosexual marriage bestows. 


France’s privatization programme, meanwhile, was drastically acceler- 
ated, with the Plural Left presiding over more sell-offs—or ‘openings to 
capital’ as it preferred to call them—than the previous six governments 
put together. Companies previously thought untouchable—Thomson- 
CSF, Aérospatiale, Crédit Lyonnais, CIC, GAN, AGF—were sent to the 
auction block. Even the highly symbolic France Télécom and—under 
the supervision of the Communist transport minister, Jean-Claude 
Gayssot—Air France were subjected to partial privatizations. While 
Jospin postured to the financial press in New York in the autumn of 
1999— ‘We have not got rid of the dictatorship of the proletariat in order 
to replace it with that of the shareholdersl’/—Finance Minister Fabius 
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was defending stock options as a means to increase incentives, foster 
entrepreneurship and stimulate the economy.’ 


Despite record receipts—the so-called nest-egg effect—both Fabius and 
his predecessor, Dominique Strauss-Kahn, made deficit reduction and 
lower taxes their priorities, holding public-spending increases down to 
an annual 2 per cent between 1997 and 2001. Socialist cuts in income 
tax and road tax had already taken 8o billion francs, or 1 per cent of 
GDP, out of the public exchequer when, in September 2000, Fabius 
announced plans for ‘the biggest tax-cutting programme France has 
seen for fifty years’, including a reduction in the top rate of income tax, 
a 20—30 billion-franc slashing of the Contribution Sociale Généralisée 
(a broad-based levy for social spending) and the elimination of the 10 


per cent business surcharge instituted by Juppé.° 
Thirty-five hours? 


The central pledge of the coalition had been the introduction of a 
statutory 35-hour week, without reduction in pay. Not only was this a 
long-standing demand of the labour movement—symbolically linking 
the government to the upsurge of 1995—it also appeared to offer a 
creative solution to the problem of unemployment, which was running 
at Ia per cent by the time the Jospin came to power. Labour Minister 
Martine Aubry, launching the initial Réduction du temps du travail legisla- 
tion, claimed that a million new jobs would be created. Here, at last, was 
a genuine break with neoliberal orthodoxy. 


The first of the ‘Aubry laws’, introduced in 1998, produced a torrent 
of confrontational bluster from the employers’ federation (soon to be 
rechristened the MEDEF, and headed by the lean and purring figure 
of the Baron Ernest de Seilliére and his corpulent ex-Marxist sidekick 
Denis Kessler). It reduced the statutory working week from 39 to 35 





*‘A Survey of France: The Grand Illusion’, Economist, 5 June 1999; Norbert Holcblat, 
‘Privatisations et services publics Cinq années de profondes transformations’, 
L'Etat de la France 2002, Paris 2002; Jean-Claude Gayssot, ‘Dépasser le capitalisme, 
cela veut dire que ceux qui décident ne soient pas seulement les privilégiés’, Le 
Monde, 15 September 1998, p. 15; Philip Gordon and Sophie Meunier, The French 
Challenge, Washington, DC 2001, p. a6. 

€ The French Challenge, p. 34. 
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hours, specifically disallowing any fiddling of the figures through the 
use of break periods, training or holidays. A minimum 6 per cent 
increase in new employment was required in order to benefit from 
the state subsidy. 


From the start, however, the RTT was limited in certain important 
respects. Only 8.8 million employees were affected—the law did not 
cover companies with fewer than twenty employees, nor was it applied 
to the country’s five million public-sector workers. (The government 
was caught in the performative contradiction of wanting to freeze job 
creation in this area, although its intentions were largely frustrated by 
the struggles of tax, health-service and education workers.) At the same 
time, the legislation was undermined by the strategy of allowing local- 
ized bargaining over its implementation. Given the relative weakness 
of trade unions at firm level—with unionization in France standing, at 
best, at 9 per cent, although in reality much lower in most of the private 
sector—employers often seized on these negotiations as a Trojan horse 
to introduce new deals on flexible work time, often demanding wage 


restraints as part of the package. 


Because the RTT only requires an average of 35 hours per week over 
the course of a year, many firms have been able to use it to build in 
a response to demand cycles, and thus cut overtime costs. Thus, for 
example, Samsonite workers are now obliged to work 42-hour weeks 
in the summer, when the demand for suitcases is high, and only 32 
hours in the winter, with a corresponding loss of pay. In the context of 
an extremely unfavourable balance of forces at workplace level, and with 
employers cynically manipulating unrepresentative trade unions to get 
agreements signed, the everyday experience of the RTT for many work- 
ers has been an intensification of pressure—productivity has increased 
by nearly 5 per cent since the legislation was introduced—and a decline 
in working conditions, with no possibility of overtime to sweeten the 
pill. The second round of legislation, introduced in 1999, bent even fur- 
ther towards employers, permitting companies to blur the calculation of 
hours with breaks and days off and removing any necessity to take on 
new staff at all. 


In the context of a general Eurozone recovery during this period— 
associated with a weak euro, lower interest rates and an initial recovery 
of spending power with the reduction of VAI—unemployment dropped 
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from 12.6 to 8.7 per cent between 1997 and 2001, with annual growth 
rates averaging 2.9 per cent, in comparison with 1.2 per cent for 
1990—97. This performance was the major success of the Jospin gov- 
ernment, making it over-confident of the benefits it had brought French 
voters. Yet the proportion of wages to GDP fell somewhat, from 68 
per cent in 1997 to 67.3 per cent in 2000—well down from the 1991 
level of 70.8 per cent. Significantly, the a5 per cent of employees said to 
be ‘satisfied’ with the RTT are largely to be found among the manage- 
rial and high-skilled strata. The quartile professing themselves ‘deeply 
dissatisfied’ are mainly in blue-collar and unskilled work.’ Such alien- 
ation was deepened by a series of high-profile and bitterly contested 
redundancy struggles—at Renault, Michelin, Danone, Moulinex and 
Marks & Spencer—to which the Prime Minister could only respond by 
claiming that the state was not in a position to ‘administer the econ- 
omy’. In the end, the chief effect of the Jospin legislation may be to 
delegitimize the status of a traditionally progressive demand amongst 
large layers of workers, who, trapped in this infernal dialectic, may 
come to see current moves by the Centre-Right to drain the law yet fur- 
ther—with the reintroduction of overtime, for example—as something 
to be welcomed. 


Foreign policy 


In foreign affairs—in the Fifth Republic a domain theoretically shared 
with the Presidency—Jospin had only limited leeway for positive initia- 
tives of his own, though sufficient negative power to thwart what he 
opposed. In practice, his record was of a virtually unbroken conform- 
ism. Under American command, French jets and troops were sent into 
the Balkan and Afghan Wars, and French diplomats helped tighten sanc- 
tions on Iraq. If these were Chirac’s decisions, countersigned by Jospin, 
the Socialist Prime Minister made his own distinctive contribution 
in Israel, where—outflanking the Elysée to the right—he denounced 
Lebanese Hezbollah as terrorists on a visit to Israel, and was subjected 
to stoning by angry Palestinian youths at Bir Zeit. In Europe, after a long 
silence, Jospin declared that the process of integration should have a 
‘social content’, and left it at that. 


7 See Cathérine Bloch-London and Thomas Coutrot, ‘La réduction du temps de tra- 
vail a-t-elle encore un avenir”, in Fondation Copernic, Un Social-ibéralisme à la 
frangaise?, Paris 2001, p 92; on wages to GDP, see p. 35. 
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Fag-end Communism 


What of the Socialists’ coalition partners in the Plural Left? Taking over 
the reins of the Communist Party from Georges Marchais in 1994, the 
diminutive, bewhiskered Robert Hue found himself under immediate 
pressure from both left and right. His score in the 1995 presidential 
elections was just under 9 per cent—only a few points above Arlette 
Laguiller of the Trotskyist Lutte Ouvriére. The PCF clearly needed to 
shore up its core youth and working-class base, now being eroded by Le 
Pen’s appeal. Although the winter revolts of 1995 more or less passed 
the Party by, there was a distinct turn towards social movements like the 
sans-papiers and unemployment protests. But such campaigns had to be 
weighed against the siren calls of the Socialists, and the offer of ministe- 
rial seats to the Communists by Jospin in 1997.° 


The resultant balancing act created a series of tensions within the 
Plural Left, but the PCF never considered quitting the government. 
Having swallowed the Stability Pact, tax cuts and privatizations, Hue was 
reduced to demagogic posturings in the Assembly or parading himself 
in front of the TV cameras at the Cannes Film Festival. The Balkan War 
was a political nightmare for the Party, blowing apart the multicoloured 
Bouge PEurope! list that Hue had carefully constructed for the 1999 
European elections. Of its leading lights, Geneviève Fraisse (feminist 
philosopher and former women’s rights representative im the Jospin gov- 
ernment), SOS Racisme leader Fodé Sylla and the former-Communist 
MEP Philippe Herzog all came out for the American bombardment 
of Belgrade. The PCF leadership impotently dissociated itself from the 
NATO attack, without for a moment stopping to think what it was doing 
in a government eagerly participating in it. Even the Party’s core sup- 
porters began to turn their backs. The Euro elections yielded a miserable 
harvest—less than 7 per cent. 


PCF attempts to regain credibility by denouncing the ‘rightward drif? of 
the Jospin government and mobilizing redundancy struggles at Michelin 
were scuppered when Bernard Thibault, leader of the CGT—its trade- 
union affiliate—refused to support the Party’s call for a mass solidarity 
demonstration. Meanwhile, a hundred-odd figures from libertarian- 


8 For his own conception of Communist strategy after 1989, see Robert Hue, 
Communisme: la mutation, Pans 1995. 
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influenced campaigns and independent trade unions, including Pierre 
Bourdieu and others, published a text in Le Monde arguing for the ‘auton- 
omy of the social movement’ and rejecting the PCF march as an exercise 
in political manipulation. A nadir of panicky opportunism was reached 
after the attacks on the WTC in Manhattan, when Hue declared himself 
not only in solidarity with the people ‘of that great nation’ but ‘the leaders 
they have given themselves’. A Party statement called for the use of all nec- 
essary means to combat international terrorism, ‘including the recourse 
to force’, while some leading Communist intellectuals advocated military 
strikes against the ‘green plague’ of Islamic fundamentalism. The official 
line stopped short of full support for the Afghan War, but the PCF was by 
then in no position to criticize Jospin’s embrace of Bush to any effect. 


The extent of disaffection with this record in the Party's own base became 
clear from a startling incident at the start of the election campaign this 
year. On March 14, Hue took his place at the head of a CGT demon- 
stration in defence of public services, alongside the ever-faithful general 
secretaries of the railworkers’ and energy workers’ unions, and turned to 
the waiting media with a set-piece denunciation of the Socialists’ attitude 
to privatizations. Within minutes, he was being heckled and then jostled 
by angry union militants, shouting, ‘Robert, stop supporting a govern- 
ment that sacks people’, ‘Robert, the amendments—you voted for them! 
To avoid further embarrassment, the leader and his entourage had to flee 
the march, the cries of a furious rank and file still ringing in their ears.9 


Implosion of the centre 


Such was the state of the Centre-Left coalition as it came down to 
the tape for the Presidential and Legislative elections in the spring of 
2002. Jospin and his party assumed that the fall in unemployment and 
introduction of RTT, together with a record somewhat less stained by 
corruption, would carry them through to victory. Chirac, on the other 
hand, seized the initiative with a campaign relentlessly focused on the 
need to fight crime, and beef up the forces of law and order—physical, 
not social security was the priority for French citizens. Jospin hastily 
followed suit, naturally to less convincing effect. Otherwise, as they 


9 Claire Guélaud, ‘Robert Hue est chahuté par des militants de la CGT au cours du 
défilé pour la défense des services publics’, Le Monde, 16 March 2002, p. 10. 
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entered the final stretch, the chief programmatic differences between 
the two contenders can be succinctly illustrated in tabular form: 


Lionel Jospm Jacques Chirac 

Taxes Reduchons of local tares Reduction of mcome tax 
(raies) 

Employment Reduchon of employers’ Reduction of employers’ 
social secunty contnbutons + socal security contributbons + 
employment subsady for low- negative tax for low-paid 
paid 

Unemployment PARE (unemployment PARE 
scheme modelled on 
workfare} 

Pensions Wage savings funds (French-style) pension funds 

Europe Appiication of Stabahty Pact Apphcation of Stabubty Pact 
(by 2004) (by 2007) 

Public Sector ‘Openmg to capita? Povatrration 


Drawn from Michel Husson, ‘Le Programme de transttton de Lionel Jospin’, Creigus communists, 
available at http //hussonėt free fr/ptospin pdf The programmatc elements are taken from the 
respectrre candidates’ webattes 


This reduction of political choice to the realm of nuance and wordplay 
could hardly fail to have a disastrous effect on the Socialist base. During 
Jospin’s strangely aimless and unfocused campaign, which he began by 
saying it was misleading to think of him as a Socialist candidate, senior 
PS figures such as Pierre Mauroy, Henri Emmanuelli and Georges 
Frêche all pleaded with him to address French workers more directly.’ 
The result was a photo-opportunity in a Pas-de-Calais mining village, 
where Jospin sipped beer for the media. Meanwhile, watching the rise in 
sympathy for Arlette Laguiller in the opinion polls, the Party’s Secretary- 
General Francois Hollande announced with brazen cynicism that the PS 
would radicalize its programme somewhat—‘for the first round’. Small 


© See Enc Aeschimann and Renaud Dély, ‘Quand FAtelier oubhe les ouvriers’, 
Libération, a7 June 2002, P. 13 
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wonder that 74 per cent of the population could see ‘no identifiable 
difference’ between Chirac and Jospin. On the eve of polling day, it 
was already clear that the PS candidate had fought a wretched cam- 
paign, essentially banking everything on the second round. But few were 
prepared for the shock when Jospin, coming in behind Le Pen, did not 
even survive the first. 


Disarray at the polls 


The outraged surprise of the PS and its claque in the media was height- 
ened by the apparently ‘accidental’ nature of Jospin’s elimination. With 
some 4,600,000 ballots, or 16.18 per cent of the vote over the total elec- 
toral territory, he had only needed another 200,000 to push Le Pen, 
with some 4,800,000, or 16.86 per cent, into third place.” The 660,000 
(2.32 per cent) amassed by the Parti Radical de Gauche—a tiny satellite 
of the PS—would have more than sufficed. In fact, the total vote of 
the Plural Left was dispersed between four candidates—not only Jospin 
and the PRG’s Christiane Taubira, but the PCF’s Hue (960,000, or 
3-37 per cent) and the Greens’ Noél Mamère (1,500,000, or 5.25 per 
cent), not to speak of the Pôle Républicain’s Jean-Pierre Chevènement 
(another 1,500,000, or 5.33 per cent). The Left Establishment naturally 
seized on this fragmentation as the primary cause of defeat, to the 
accompaniment of a veritable frenzy of self-flagellation by assorted 
pundits and notables. 


The notion, however, that mere congestion of candidates had let the Far 
Right through the gate ignored the fact that Jospin had lost some 2.5 mil- 
lion votes since 1995, when he registered over 7 million. Nor were these 
‘missing’ ballot papers simply redistributed to his coalition partners. 
The PCF score was down by two thirds from its prior level of 2,600,000. 
The Green vote increased, but only by about 500,000: not enough to 
close the gap. The total electorate of the Plural Left declined by some 1.5 
million votes, from 10,700,000 to 9,200,000—almost exactly equiva- 
lent to the rise of the Far Left from 1,600,000 to just under 3 million, or 
a combined score of over Io per cent. 





= ‘Metropolitan’ France, Corsica, the DOM-TOMs (French Polynesia, Guadeloupe, 
Guyana, Martinique, Mayotte, New Caledonia, Réunion, Saint-Pierre-et-Miquelon, 
Wallis and Futuna) and French voters registered abroad. The gap between Jospin 
and Le Pen was considerably wider if we subtract the last two: 4,770,491 or 17.19% 
for the FN leader, 4,398,055 or 15.85% for the prime minister 
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On the Right, Chirac came in first with 5,670,000 ballots, or 19.88 
per cent—the worst score ever recorded for a sitting President. Within 
metropolitan France and Corsica itself—that is, excluding overseas 
possessions—the vote for the two Far Right candidates, Le Pen and 
Mégret, actually outstripped that for Chirac—s,430,000, or 19.57 per cent 
to just under 5,390,000 or 19.41 per cent. Overall, however, the Centre 
Right was split as badly as the Centre Left, with five candidates running 
against other, not to mention the champion of hunters and fishermen 
Jean Saint-Josse.? It too had suffered major attrition. In 1995 its three 
leading candidates, Balladur, Chirac and de Villiers, had polled some 
13,450,000 between them. In 2002, its five representatives netted only 
9,600,000—a drop of almost four million. 


The centrepiece of the first round, for which it will be remembered, 
was of course the success of the Front National. Le Pen came top of 
the list in 35 out of France’s 95 departments, with a high point of 23.44 
per cent in Alsace. He got over a fifth of the vote in twenty depart- 
ments, and in fifteen towns of over 10,000 inhabitants he went past 
30 per cent. The geographical expansion of the FN electorate, from 
its traditional bastions in the north-east, the Rhône corridor and the 
south-east (the Provence-Alpes-Cétes d'Azur region), into such previous 
Communist strongholds as the Nord and Pas-de-Calais (where it topped 
the list with more than r19 per cent), the Bouches-du-Rhône and the ‘red 
belt’ around Paris, was also striking. Symbolically, Le Pen overtook both 
Hue and Chevénement in their own home constituencies. Even hith- 
erto resistant agricultural regions of the south-west (Tarn-et-Garonne, 
Haute-Saône) yielded significant FN scores. On the other hand, the over- 
all increase in Le Pen’s vote between 1995 and 2002 was a very modest 
234,000. Even if the 670,000 polled by Bruno Mégret’s Mouvement 
National Républicain are added—setting aside the deep-seated animos- 
ity between these former colleagues—there was no spectacular advance 
by the Far Right.” Much more significant than Le Pen’s total was the rise 
in abstentionism. Some 28 per cent of those eligible had chosen not to 


vote—by far the largest single ‘party’ in France. 


> François Bayrou for the Centre Right UDF, Christine Boutin on a pro-family and 
Catholic traditionalist ticket, Corinne Lepage for the nght-wing ecologist Cap a1, 
and Alain Madelin for the neohberal Démocratie libérale. 

3 For the apparent Far Right increase of nearly a million votes since 1995 has to be 
offset against the 1,440,000 ballots cast for Philippe de Villiers’s Mouvement pour 
la France in that year, whose political catchment was comparable. 
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The poll of April art had plainly put Chirac back in the Elysée. The 
combined total of the Centre Right was four million votes—8o per 
cent—higher than that of the Far Right, and it was obvious that many 
voters for Jospin would anyway switch without pangs of conscience to 
the sitting President, given the lack of policy differences between them. 
The only question at issue in the second round was the scale of a victory 
that was itself a foregone conclusion. In an orgy of breast-beating, the 
Plural Left opted to cast its perfectly redundant obols for the President. 
Even poor Jospin, who had withdrawn with unexpected dignity from the 
scene after his defeat, was hounded with a hysterical hue and cry from 
Le Monde, Libération and the nouveaux chiens de garde into muttering 
that he too would after all vote for Chirac. Animated by a better spirit, 
hundreds of thousands of youngsters marched and mobilized against Le 
Pen’s racism. On May 5, such unprecedented unanimity duly yielded its 
result 84 per cent for the incumbent President. A fifth of the French 
still refused to vote. When the legislative elections followed, handing the 
Centre Right an effortless majority over a self-immolated Left, absten- 
tions promptly shot back up to 36 per cent on the first round, and a full 
40 per cent on the second. 


Le Pen 


Rhetorical inflation—naive or calculated—of the menace of the Front 
National to French democracy was put into its proper proportions by this 
aftermath. In the second round of the Presidential elections, Le Pen could 
add no more than a derisory handful of votes—s50,ooo—to the combined 
Far Right score on the first round; and in the legislative elections in June, 
the FN slumped back to some 3.2 million votes, or 12.48 per cent, compa- 
rable to scores it had been getting throughout the nineties. If it represents 
a continuing danger in French society, this is not because the size of its 
electorate is now expanding rapidly, but because it has become a voice for 
many of the least well-off and most exploited sectors of the population— 
blue- and white-collar workers, 18 to 24-year-olds and the unemployed. 


Formed in 1972, the Front’s first breakthroughs came in the mid- 
1980s—coinciding, as Serge Halimi and Lofc Wacquant have pointed 
out, with the abandonment by the Socialist Party of its working-class 
base.“ At a time of growing economic tensions, politicians of the Centre 
Left turned increasingly to racist demagogy—PS Prime Minister Pierre 





4 ‘The Price of Surrender’, Guardian, 24 April 2002, P. 15. 
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Mauroy denouncing a strike by immigrant Renault workers as the work 
of ‘mujahedin’, and the Communist-controlled council of Vitry-sur-Seine 
proudly bulldozing an immigrant hostel. It was in this context that, fol- 
lowing local by-election successes, the FN took 11 per cent of the vote in 
the 1984 European elections.” Since then the general, if uneven, trend 
has been upward—hovering under ro per cent for rest of the 1980s, 
up to 12.7 per cent in 1993 and, after another dip, to 15.27 per cent 
in the 1998 regional elections, prior to the damaging split between Le 
Pen and Mégret. More significant has been the diversification of the FN 
base, reaching out from its initial petty-bourgeois core towards the ‘new 
middle class’ in the late 1980s, and a blue-collar constituency in the early 
19908. The Front has broken the classical topography of French politics 
to combine bastions of the Right, such as Alsace-Lorraine, with those of 
the Left—Seine Saint-Denis and ‘republican’ Provence—while remain- 
ing weak in the formerly Poujadist parts of the west and south-west. 
Common to its areas of support are anomic and de-structured urbaniza- 
tion, and growing levels of petty crime.* 


The 19908 have also seen a political shift in the FN’s electoral base, if 
not its membership. In 1984, 77 per cent of FN voters considered them- 
selves to be ‘on the Right’. By 1997 this had declined to 50 per cent, 
with those describing themselves as ‘neither Left nor Right’ rising to 34 
per cent. On a series of issues, FN voters register views that are equi- 
distant from Centre Left and Centre Right, but often very close to the 
national average. Thus 56 per cent of FN voters considered ‘profit’ a 
positive word, compared to 47 per cent for the PS and 63 per cent for 
the Centre Right; the national average is 52 per cent. The same prox- 
imity to the norm applied to ‘privatization’ (FN: 59 per cent; average, 
53 per cent) ‘neoliberalism’ (68 to 66 per cent) and ‘should improve- 
ments in the conditions of workers be prioritized?’ (PS: 77 per cent 
Centre Right: 47 per cent; FN: 64 per cent; average: 66 per cent). Only 
on the European Union and immigration did FN voters display a strong 


5 Emerging from the ant-Communist and Poujadist tradrtions of the French hard 
right, Le Pen had initially been sceptical about the anti-immugrant line, but had 
been persuaded by his key theoreticlan Francois Duprat that this was vital to target 
the PCF base. Duprat was lilled by a still unexplained car bomb in 1978. See 
Nicolas Lebourg, François Duprat Idéologies, Combats, Souvenirs, Perpignan 2000. 
% See Pascal Perrineau, La symptome Le Pen: radiographie des Aecteurs du Front 
national, Paris 1997, pp. 101-20. For an interesting discussion of the broader implic- 
ations of the far-right vote for Left strategy, see Michael Rustin, The Dynamics of 
Class and the Radical Right’, Soundings 20, Summer 2002. 
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divergence; although they also tended to be more anxious about their 
personal situation, more pessimistic about the economic system and less 
interested in politics in general than other sections of the electorate. 


But such typicality does not translate automatically into electoral sup- 
port, still less into mass organization. The actual membership of the 
FN was revealed to be a mere 42,000 on the eve of the split between 
Mégret and Le Pen. The FN’s Joan of Arc march on May 1 attracted 
under 20,000 people, and was dwarfed by the anti-fascist demonstra- 
tions. The few public meetings organized by the Front between the two 
presidential rounds this year had a low turnout. There is a clear contrast 
between the FN membership and its electorate, both sociologically—the 
former are distinctly older and more middle class—and ideologically— 
anti-Semitism remains a crucial element of the cadres’ world view but 
is largely irrelevant to FN voters, whose animosities are overwhelmingly 
concentrated on North Africans. 


Le Pen himself is both a major asset and a liability for the FN. One 
of the very few contemporary French politicians with any charisma, he 
is an intelligent and—foreigners are always surprised to learn this— 
relatively cultured operator, capable of citing Roman historians or French 
classics; but also a grande gueule with an earthy sense of humour, a 
showman and orator—far too skilled for Chirac to be able to spar with 
him—with the spirit of a bar-room brawler, never afraid to shift from 
verbal jousting to trading actual blows.” Le Pen brings to the political 
debate ingredients that have long been banned from the scene: passion, 
conflict, wit, playfulness, exaggeration, a willingness to name the enemy 
(or multiple enemies, in his case), and a mixture of literary references 
with pure vulgarity, physicality and action.“ By comparison politicians 
of the Centre Left and Centre Right look cautious and wooden, devoid 
of genuine feeling, creatures of their respective machines. Yet Le Pen 
will be 79 in 2007, when the next presidential election is due to be held. 
He may not be fit enough to run, but his authoritarian and egocentric 


” For the TV debate with Chirac that never took place, Le Pen was planning to take 
along a pair of handcuffs and offer them to the President so that he might turn hım- 
self in for his various corruption charges. When the debaters shook hands, he was to 
comment ironically how pleased he was to meet Chirac for the ‘first tme’, in a clear 
reference to the secret meeting between the two in 1988, denied by the Gaullist but 
confirmed during the campaign by Charles Pasqua, who had arranged it 

4 Thomas Clerc, ‘Rhétorique de l’extréme droite’, Le Monde, 9 May 2002, p. 12. 
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tendencies are so strong that he is unlikely to hand over power gracefully. 
Like its over-ideologized membership, the one-man show objectively 
represents a structural limitation for the FN, preventing it from translat- 
ing its electoral support into the sort of mass movement and political 
dynamic it aims to achieve. 


The real success of the Front lies elsewhere: in the progressive lepénisation 
of French political discourse. ‘Unacceptable’ rhetorical outbursts—‘going 
overboard’ on racial inequality, immigrant numbers, need for the death 
penalty or, most potently in recent years, North Africans as the princi- 
pal source of crime—may spark initial storms of protest from the media 
and lead, in the short term, to a drop in the opinion polls; but after a 
few months the ratings are often higher than before, while party ranks 
have been kept appeased. Then comes the next stage, when the outrage 
is forgotten and the FN’s conceptions re-emerge in the mainstream— 
Fabius remarking that the Front ‘asks the right questions but gives 
the wrong answers’; Giscard comparing immigration to an ‘invasion’; 
Balladur commenting favourably on the idea of ‘national preference’. At 
this point, the cycle can recommence, with the Far Right shifting the 
terrain of acceptable discourse one notch further, as in Mégret’s trium- 
phalist response to Giscard: ‘You are once again behind the times. We 
are no longer at the stage of invasion but of colonization.’ As Slavoj 
Zizek puts it 


The liberal centre is reduced to a ‘reactive force’ . . . translating [the Rights 


initiatives] into acceptable liberal language (‘while rejecting the populist 
hatred of immigrants, we have to admit they are addressing issues which 
really worry people, so we should take care of the problem, introduce 


tougher immigration and anti-crime measures .. .’).” 


Drummed up as so many obsessive scares by mainstream politicians 
and media alike, ‘delinquency’, ‘rising crime levels’, the ‘young savages 
of the suburbs’ thus became leitmotifs of the elections this year, to the 
point where polls showed that 48 per cent of the population believed 
‘insecurity’ was the major issue at stake. As Halimi and Wacquant 
remark, ‘Le Pen did not need to speak out—the media was running 
his campaign for him.” With the battle against crime and the war on 
terrorism in full swing, an authoritarian politics can only benefit from 
a heightened sense of public tension, the appearance of soldiers toting 


9 Welcome to the Desert of the Real, London 2002, p. 15a. 
» ‘The Price of Surrender’. 
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sub-machineguns around train stations, and the increased police harass- 
ment of young North Africans. 


Trotskyist tribes 


At the other end of the spectrum, the polls of 2002 revealed both the 
wide space that has opened up to the left of Jospin’s government, and the 
inability of the forces that currently camp in this terrain to make good 
use of it. In the first round of the Presidential election, the combined 
vote of the Far Left topped 10 per cent—some 3 million people. This is a 
performance that compares well with Rifondazione Comunista in Italy 
at its height, and surpasses its current appeal by a substantial margin. 
Yet despite the youth mobilizations that followed Jospin’s ejection from 
the contest, votes for the Far Left collapsed to a mere 630,000, or less 
than three per cent, in the legislative elections six weeks later. Tactical 
voting must account for some of this. But a deeper understanding of the 
reasons for this overnight evaporation requires some consideration of 
the strengths and weaknesses of France’s two major Trotskyist ‘tribes’. 


In electoral terms, the strongest of these has long been Lutte Ouvrière. 
Yet LO is scarcely visible in the main campaigns and social movements 
today, and its previous incarnation barely participated in the formative 
postwar struggles of the French Left, around Algerian independence and 
May 68. Its internal culture is characterized by a set of methods forged 
in the 1930s and 1940s—clandestinity, highly selective membership 
criteria, ouvriérisme, the cult of the ascetic and dedicated revolutionary, 
obsessive concentration on workplace interventions to the exclusion of 
other movements. It promotes an ethic of hard work and modesty. A 
certain spirit of sacrifice is expected vis-a-vis career, family or intellectual 
curiosity, but romantic conceptions of this are strongly discouraged. 


In 1974, however, LO for the first time presented a candidate for the 
Elysée, the bank clerk (now retired) Arlette Laguiller. Arlette has stood 
in every presidential election since then, and has been her party’s chief 
representative in all other electoral contests. This persistence has firmly 
established her personality and platform of class-struggle intransigence 
in popular consciousness—summed up in her charmless but reasgur- 
ing slogan for 2002: ‘Arlette Laguiller Still in the Workers’ Camp’. 
She clearly attracts a personal vote simply by being so different from 
professional politicians—a sixty-something woman in a council flat. 
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Typically, she was the only candidate in one TV debate who knew the 
price of a metro ticket. But there is also a political dimension to her suc- 
cess: the basic agitational message of class inequality and exploitation 
attracts a significant layer of the population—over 1.6 million—either 
uninspired or revolted by the record of the Centre Left. In 2002 she 
came third amongst blue-collar workers, winning 12 per cent of their 
vote (as against 24 per cent for Le Pen, and 16 per cent for Chirac). Yet 
LO seems unwilling or unable to convert its success at the ballot box into 
either a wider membership base (it claims around 2,000 militants), or 
any other form of regular political activity. Laguiller makes occasional 
statements about the project of a ‘large workers’ party’, but there appears 
to be little serious desire to act as a catalyst for any recomposition of 
the gauche de la gauche. Moreover, since LO has held back from the new 
social movements, many of the young people newly active within them 


regard the organization with profound suspicion. 


In almost every respect—doctrinal, strategic, organizational and 
cultural—the Ligue Communiste Révolutionnaire is the antithesis of its 
older cousin. Where LO is centralized and undemocratic, the Ligue is 
federal and open to innumerable different tendencies. Where LO is litur- 
gically attached to a form of economistic Marxism, the LCR embraces 
a spectrum that stretches from left-wing social democracy to orthodox 
Trotsykism and anarcho-syndicalism. Where LO can be trenchant and 
decisive, the Ligue is often confused, woolly and chaotic. Where LO is 
relatively closed to the non-aligned social movements, LCR members 
and ex-members are active all across the board—in the anti-unemploy- 
ment organization ACI, the autonomous SUD unions, the left opposition 
of the CFDT, the sans-papiers campaign, housing campaigns, women’s 
rights groups, ATTAC and the anti-fascist Ras I’Front. Indeed, they are 
sometimes so enmeshed in these milieux that it is hard to discern what 
their original political affiliation amounts to. 


Increasingly—and in stark contrast to the LO—the LCR has been 
tempted to adopt positions for their crowd-pleasing effects. After its far 
from full-throated opposition to the Balkan War, the organization picked 
for its Presidential candidate an unknown but highly televisual young 
postal worker, Olivier Besancenot. One leading figure announced with- 
out a tremor that the Ligue was gambling on him working the magic of 
‘Amélie Poulain’, perhaps the worst piece of disneyfied kitsch the French 
cinema has ever produced. Faced, on the morning of April 22, with a sec- 
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ond-round choice between Chirac and Le Pen, the LO had no hesitation 
in excoriating both, and calling for a blank vote.* The LCR, by contrast, 
buckled under media pressure, and—without even having the courage 
to say it outright—instructed its following to prop up Chirac by telling 
them it was their duty was to ‘vote against Le Pen’. Trotsky would 
have turned in his grave. Such surreal unity of the entire French politi- 
cal spectrum, all the way from Pasqua through Madelin to Besancenot, 
could only feed the popular alienation on which Le Pen thrives, with his 
vituperation of démacrassouille, and mockery of la ripoublique.® 


Victors and vanquished 


The fate of the PCF has been bleakest of all. In the Presidential elec- 
tion, Hue got just 4 per cent of blue-collar votes—not only below the 
share taken by the Far Left, Far Right, Chirac or Jospin, but even that of 
Saint-Josse, huntin’ and fishin’ candidate, or of the Green bobo Mamère. 
With 3 per cent of white-collar workers, Hue level-pegged with the ultra- 
liberal Madelin, while the 1 per cent he received from 18 to 24-year-olds 
was so small as to be within the vanishing range of statistical error. 
Hue—already obliged to accept a co-regency with Marie-George Buffet, 
whose only distinction is her sex—may not survive the Party’s spring 
congress. Attempts by ‘refounders’ to persuade the leadership that an 
Estates-General of the Left should be called, with a view to a general 
reorganization of all non-PS forces, were stolidly rebuffed. The Party is 
now a tiny rump of functionaries, surviving on a outsize cache of mate- 
rial assets it is in the process of gradually selling off. Symbolically, the 
famous headquarters that Oscar Niemeyer built for it in Place Colonel 
Fabien (recently hired out to Prada for a fashion show) may be next to be 
put on the block. 


For its part the PS is distractedly licking its wounds, unable quite to 
come to terms with what has happened to it. Its intellectual bodyguards 
in the media have naturally drawn their own conclusion from Jospin’s 
downfall. Why didn’t he notice Blair's success? The way not just to win 





~ It is a shameful comment on the demonstrations against Le Pen that these often 
resounded with aggressive chants of ‘LO, collabosl’ from those queueing up to vote 
for Chirac—who, in 1988, really had tried to collaborate with Le Pen. 

™ It was, as one dissident LCR veteran put it in an internal paper, the ‘worst posi- 
tion’ of all. Gilbert Achcar, ‘Pour prendre date’, 1 May 2002. 

3 Longstanding topoi on the Par Right. ‘Ripoublique’ 1s a play on words based on 
backwards slang, le verlans, where pourri = ripou. 
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power but to keep it has been shown by New Labour: the PS needs to 
shed the ideological deadweight of its label, and become a modernizing 
post-socialist force like the British party. But however much the rivals to 
succeed Jospin may privately welcome such advice, it is difficult for them 
to adopt this diagnosis openly—not only because of sentimental attach- 
ment within the party to the label ‘socialist’, but also because it is so 
obvious that the PS lost in 2002 because it was abandoned by the couches 
populaires, not for being too radical, but too colourless. Fabius and 
Strauss-Kahn, the two leading contenders on the Right of the Party who 
might otherwise take over, detest each other and could deadlock. In one 
possible scenario, this would allow Delors’s daughter, Martine Aubry, to 
inherit power by positioning herself as the more ‘social’ face of the Party. 


Meanwhile, Chirac is settling back to enjoy the gift of plenipotentiary 
tule. What he does with it is quite unpredictable. In the span of a few 
years, he has professed modernized Gaullism, ‘French-style labourism’, 
sub-Thatcherite neoliberalism, and one-nation conservatism, garnished 
here and there with a sprig of environmentalism, a dash of racism and 
a dollop of responsible worries about globalization. The only certainty 
is that his Presidency will not heal the fractures in the country, or close 
the gap betwen rulers and ruled. For the moment, he has installed 
Jean-Pierre Raffarin—a somewhat more jovial John Major—as Prime 
Minister, and his right-hand man and intended successor Alain Juppé 
at the head of the Union for a Presidential Majority, the omnibus politi- 
cal front put together to win the legislative elections. In charge of the 
economy is Francis Mer, former boss of the privatized steel company 
Usinor, from which he skimmed some 50,000 employees. In charge of 
education is the philosopher Luc Ferry, prosecutor of the legacy of the 
sixties. In these areas, the Centre Right’s room for manoeuvre remains 
limited. The promise to cut taxes has already run into the dead-end of 
the European Stability Pact. The teachers’ federation 1s on its guard. 
Security, however, is another matter. Here Chirac can and will make a 
significant difference. The voracious Nicolas Sarkozy, handed the keys to 
the armoury of the Ministry of the Interior, immediately issued plastic 
bullets for the battle against the hordes of delinquency. Such has been 
the bitter reward for those who prostrated themselves before the newest 
saviour of the nation. 
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Eduardo Galeano 


The Noose 


Are we such a poignant sight? President Bush has declared himself moved by 
Uruguay's plight, although there ts no indication that he could even locate our 
country on a map. Perhaps what has touched his heart has been the selfless 
readiness of our president, Jorge Batlle, to stand tn the front line against Cuba, 
Argentina, or whoever else he is told to oppose—who knows. The fact Is that 
Bush sald: ‘We have to lend a hand.’ And the international credit organizations, in 
the noble role of the parrot on the pirate’s shoulder, then said exactly the same. 

Our legislators hurriedly assembled and, by a majority deaf to all discussion, 
In no time at all passed the law that gave the coup de grace to the state-banking 
sector. The reasoning was stralghforward: approve this or you won't get the money. 
The deputies craned their necks, searching the sky for the descending plane. The 
dollars didn't come by air, but they arnved: ‘1500 million dolores’, sald the US 
ambassador, who doesn't speak a word of Spanish The error told the truth. 

From the cradle, Latin Amencan countries were born into independent life 
mortgaged to Bntish banks. Two centunes later, as a Montevideo tax driver puts 
it ‘They say the Lord will provide. They think God runs the IMF.’ Our creditors 
have changed over time, and now we owe much more. The more we pay, the 
more we owe; and the more we owe, the less we decide. Held captive by foreign 
banks, we can no longer so much as breathe without permission. Latin Americans 
live to ‘service the debt’—which goes on multiplying, rabbit-fashion. It grows by 
four dollars for every dollar we get, and yet we celebrate every new dollar as If It 
were a miracle. As rf the noose around our throats was golng to Irft us from the 
bottom of the well. 

For several years now, Uruguay has been dedicated to turning itself from a 
nation-state into a bank with beaches. Through the mouth of its ambassador, the 
US has recently confirmed this as our destiny. A service economy, entering the 
globalized world by the back door What better way of integrating ourselves Into 
the market than through our own disintegration? Banks are set up; bankers get 
rich. The government, Itself governed, puts on a show of governing. Closed facto- 
ries; empty fields; we produce beggars and policemern—and emigrants. All night, 
even in the depths of winter, the crowds queue for passports: young people now 
retracing the journeys their grandparents made from Italy or Spain. 

Our savings have made fortunes for the bankers who have usurped them. 
For years, the cinema has been showing a continuous performance of the same 
film: bank vaults emptied by their owners, and soclety as a whole burdened with 





unrecoverable debts. Protected by client confidentiality, the financial conjurors 
disappear money Just as the milrtary dictatorship did people. They leave behind a 
trail of swindled savers and employees racked by insecumty, and a public debt that 
charges everyone for the fraud of a few Private banks, deemed worthy of so many 
mult-milllon-dollar rescue operations, lend money to those who have It and not 
to those in need. They are increasingly divorced from the realities of production 
and work, or of the Irttle of those that are left to us. This extraterrestrial financial 
enclave, however, has just been recompensed by the new law that stabs the state- 
banking sector to death. 

If we carry on like this, sooner rather than later public-sector companies will 
become our only form of liquidity when the unpayable external debt falls due. 
It will be an execution of the state, by a finng squad of creditors. The popular 
wilt-—which came out against privatizations tn a plebiscite ten years ago, by more 
than 70 per cent of the vote—will count for Irttle. 

More state, less state, almost no state—or one reduced to the functions of 
surveillance and punishment (of whom)? But if the international financial dict- 
atorship is enforcing the dismantling of the state, only the lack of domestc 
controls can explain the scandalous impunity with which some of Uruguay's 
banks have been cleaned out. ‘The regulators are not psychic’, explained a pro- 
government deputy. Final responsibilty for safeguarding standards lies with a 
cousin of the President of the Republic. 

Even more eloquent has been the toppling, one after another, of the gigantic 
US firms—Enron, WorldCom and the rest—in the heartland of deregulation, the 
country that has imposed on all the rest the obligation to tum a blind eye to shady 
dealings in the bustness world. The largest bankruptcies in history have just taken 
place there—confirmIng that ‘deregulation’ leaves people free to lle and thleve on 
an enormous scale. Enron and co. could carry out their colossal frauds with the 
greatest of ease, passing off losses as gains and making little accounting errors 
worth thousands of milllons of dollars. Stil, there is a danger in the measures 
Bush has announced to deal with cheating executives and their accomplices: if 
applied with due strictness, and retroactrvely, he and almost his entire cabinet 
could find themselves behind bars. 

How long will Latin American countries continue to accept the dictates of the 
market as if they were decreed by fate? How long will we continue to beg for alms, 


elbowing our way through lines of supplicants? For how long will each country 
continue to rely on the principle of each for himself? And when will we finally con- 
vince ourselves that indignity does not pay? Why don’t we form a common front 
to defend our prices, f we know full well that we are belng divided so as to be 
ruled? Why do we not stand up, jointly, to the usunous debt? What power would 
the noose have if there were no neck for it to close around? 
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DAVID ROCK 


‘RACKING ARGENTINA 


OPULAR PROTEST ERUPTED on the streets of Argentina 

through the hot December nights of 2001." Crowds from 

the shanty towns attacked stores and supermarkets; banging 

their pots and pans, huge demonstrations of mainly middle- 
class women—cacerolazos—marched on the city centre; the piqueteros, 
organized groups of the unemployed, threw up road-blocks on high- 
ways and bridges. Twenty-seven demonstrators died, including five shot 
down by the police beneath the grand baroque facades of Buenos Aires’ 
Plaza de Mayo. The trigger for the fury had been the IMF’s suspension 
of loans to Argentina, on the grounds that President Fernando De la 
Rúa’s government had failed to meet its conditions on public-spending 
cuts. There was a run on the banks, as depositors rushed to get their 
money out and their pesos converted into dollars. De la Rúa’s Economy 
Minister Domingo Cavallo slapped on a corralito, a ‘little fence’, to limit 
the amount of cash that could be withdrawn—leaving many people’s 
savings trapped in failing banks. On December 20, as the protests inten- 
- sified, De la Rúa resigned, his helicopter roaring up over the Rosada 
palace and the clouds of tear gas below. 


The fall of the De la Rúa administration—unlike so many unscheduled 
changes of government in Argentina’s history—did not result in a mili- 
tary coup. Although the country went through five nominal heads of 
state in ten days, the transitions observed legal norms. At the end of 
December, the three-day-long Rodriguez Sa4 administration abandoned 
the fixed exchange rate of one peso to the dollar, to which Cavallo had 
clung—the currency collapsing to 4 pesos to the dollar, before stabiliz- 
ing around 3.60—and formally repudiated the country’s debt, totalling 
over $130 billion. It was the largest default in history.» The economy con- 
tracted steeply, with GDP falling by a record 16.3 per cent in the first 
quarter of 2002, and manufacturing output by almost 20 per cent. 
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Of Argentina’s population of 37 million, 52 per cent—some 19 million 
people—now fell below the official poverty line, while 20 per cent, 
7-5 million, could no longer afford sufficient food. There were reports 
of children starving in the impoverished rural province of Tucumán. 
Unemployment soared to 23 per cent of the workforce, with a further 
22 per cent ‘under-employed’—in part-time jobs and seeking further 
work. Public services disintegrated: hospitals could no longer treat the 
sick; schools closed, or gave up any attempt to teach. State pensions and 
public-sector workers’ salaries went unpaid. The construction industry 
came to a halt. Faced with declining revenues, the federal government 
had started to issue ‘Lecop’ bonds in lieu of wages. The provinces fol- 
lowed suit, led by Buenos Aires with its patacones, and by early 2002 
there were some 4 billion pesos’ worth of local bonds in circulation. 


On January 1, Congress appointed Senator Eduardo Duhalde of Buenos 
Aires to serve the remainder of De la Rúa’s term. Rule thus passed back 
to the Peronist Justicialista party, which had been in power throughout 
the 1990s under the double presidency of Carlos Menem. Opinion polls 
gave Duhalde only 10 per cent of popular support. His reputation as 
an old-time provincial boss—allegedly tied to crime, graft and drug traf- 
ficking in the sprawling slum-belt of Gran Buenos Aires—did him no 
favours. The electorate had already rejected him when he ran against 
De la Rúa two years before. As caretaker president, Duhalde was now 
faced with the task of steering the country through an unparalleled eco- 
nomic depression, grappling with the demands of the IMF and heading 
off widespread revolt. 


In the end, the violent protests that had rocked the country in 
December diminished after the fall of De la Rúa; but discontent has 
simmered on. In Buenos Aires, the cacerolazos evolved into asambleas 
populares—open meetings, often held on Sunday afternoons, to organ- 
ize local services, schools and food co-operatives. The Bloque Piquetero 
Nacional co-ordinates highway blockades in different parts of the coun- 
try, working with other groups including the radical trade unions of the 


* I would like to acknowledge the assistance of colleagues at the Universidad 
Torcuato Di Tella m Buenos Arres, who bear no responsibilty for the views 
expressed in this article. 

2 For colourful details of Rodriguez Sa4’s career—including his kidnap, ın a plot 
connived at by his mistress—see Miguel Wifiazla, H último feudo. San Luts y d 
caudillismo de los Rodriguez Sad, Buenos Aires 1995. 
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Confederación de Trabajadores Argentinos. In May 2002, trade unions 
called a one-day general strike. In late June, the provincial police killed 
two piqueteros in Avellaneda, one of the old industrial centres of Gran 
Buenos Aires. The administration there tried to head off the protests 
that erupted with the promise of emergency cash. Similarly, the federal 
government granted an emergency loan of 12 million pesos—some $3.5 
million—to the small western province of San Juan: 25 per cent of the 
working population was unemployed, and public funds supported 30 
per cent of those still clinging to some sort of job. In May 2002, it insti- 
tuted an emergency dole for the poor—r5o pesos per month (by now 
worth less than $50), paid in federal bonds to unemployed heads of 
household. Within two months, over 3 million people had applied for 
the grant and 1.75 million were receiving it. Frequently the government 
allowed local piquetero organizations to take charge of the funds, in an 
effort to blunt their activities.? 


Duhalde’s pleas to the IMF for financial support and a bail-out for 
the banking system met with stern rebuff. The Fund insisted that his 
government had first to end subsidies to the provinces; to protect pri- 
vate businesses from the allegedly corrupt judiciary; and to repeal the 
Economic Subversion Law—under which senior bank officials were 
being prosecuted for smuggling dollars abroad—and other emergency 
legislation, which obstructed the sale of bankrupt Argentine firms to for- 
eigners. When Duhalde succeeded in pushing these measures through 
Congress, the IMF tightened the conditions. It now demanded the com- 
pulsory conversion of blocked bank accounts into long-term bonds—a 
plan which met with almost total opposition from the Argentine middle 
class, since it effectively deprived account holders of access to their 
money. Still further cuts had to be made in government spending— 
entailing even higher levels of unemployment. 


Belle-Epoque fortunes 


Yet as late as 1997, the Economist could write that the country’s prosper- 
ity ‘reminds some of the golden era, a century ago, when the pampas 
supplied imperial Britain with wheat, beef and wool, and Argentina 


3 In parts of Gran Buenos Aires, ‘the subsidies fell mto the hands of non- 


governmental organizations directly controlled by a political party or piquetero 
group’: La Nacién, a April 2002. See also Clarín, 18 April 2002 and 18 July 2002. 
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was one of the ten richest countries’. In subsequent, less successful 
periods, Argentines have never forgotten that they once stood high 
above the rest of Latin America as creators and consumers of wealth. 
In the half-century before the First World War some three million emi- 
grants from Mediterranean Hurope settled in Argentina as farmers, 
urban labourers and shopkeepers. Investors, bankers and railway engi- 
neers, mainly from Britain, helped to fund and build the infrastructure 
of an extraordinarily wealthy agrarian-export economy. For decades, 
Argentina emulated the prosperity of Canada and Australia; Buenos 
Aires became one of the richest cities of the Americas. The country 
seemed destined to fulfil the dreams of mid-nineteenth-century liberal 
visionaries such as Domingo Sarmiento, whose campaigns for develop- 
ment, education and European immigration sought to forge Argentina 
into a second United States. Liberalism, both political and economic, 
enjoyed an influence here as strong'as anywhere in the world—apparent 
in the near-consensus on free trade and support for federal representa- 
tive institutions. Argentina, as historian Tulio Halperin Donghi once 
declared, was ‘born liberal’. 


Political and social change accompanied economic development. The 
caudillaje system of regional warlords that had emerged from the 1810 
revolution against Spanish rule began to decline with the adoption of 
the federal constitution of 1853 and the emergence of a new national 
government in 1862. From the start, the country was marked by strong 
regional disparities—the province of Buenos Aires outshining all the 
rest in wealth and population, due to its access to the Atlantic economy. 
In 1880, a coalition of governors and gentry from the provinces, united 
in the Partido Autonomista Nacional, finally succeeded in subordinat- 
ing Buenos Aires to majority controL A central feature of the PAN 
compromise was the reciprocal relationship between the president and 
the provincial governors, in which the former disseminated patronage 
and the latter supplied political support. Typically, the presidents were 
provincianos—supplied by the interior provinces, led by Cérdoba—while 
the vice-presidents would be from Buenos Aires: porteños, or bonaerenses. 
It was a formula that would be challenged by the two popular move- 
ments of the twentieth century, radicalismo and peronismo, both led by 
bonaerenses—Hipélito Yrigoyen and Juan Perón. 


4 Economist, 14 June 1997. 
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Only the Baring Crisis of 1890 disrupted the development of the export 
economy. Attracted by investment-friendly government policies, the 
London firm had funnelled vast sums to the Argentine Republic and 
guaranteed the return. When British interest rates rose, the situation 
proved unsustainable. The Bank of England organized a rescue package 
for Baring Brothers, but disinvestment brought about the collapse of the 
Argentine economy, a suspension of foreign-debt payments and severe 
depression. If the similarities to the crisis of 2002 are striking, the dif- 
ferences are perhaps more instructive. Three conditions facilitated the 
recovery of the 1890s: the Argentine government succeeded in negotiat- 
ing a moratorium on the foreign debt with British creditors; a swiftly 
devalued peso restored the balance of payments, by stimulating exports 
and curbing imports; most important of all, external market conditions 
created a foreign demand for Argentine goods that quickly revived 
export-led growth. Finally, a non-convertible currency had prevailed. 


The Baring Crisis had a further effect. The debacle of the old political 
class provided the spur to campaigns for popular democracy, and 
led to the rise of radicalismo—an entirely new movement.) The econo- 
mic expansion of the belle époque had created powerful middle- and 
working-class constituencies in Buenos Aires, among the largest in 
Latin America. The portefio middle class retained a strong rentier and 
state-dependent character, reflecting the underdevelopment of manufac- 
turing and the salience of commercial, professional and bureaucratic 
occupations typical of peripheral societies. The working class, initially 
composed of migrants from Southern Europe, was also largely concen- 
trated in transport and services rather than industry. Highly exploitative 
working conditions and poor housing fuelled frequent outbreaks of 
unrest—including the anarchist-led general strike of 1g02—that were 


met with violent repression. 


Emerging from the economic upheavals of the Baring Crisis, the nas- 
cent Radical party recruited strong middle-class support in its campaigns 
for popular democracy. Its leader, Yrigoyen, was swept into the presi- 
dency in the first broad-suffrage elections of 1916. The Radicals diverted 
the stream of state patronage that had hitherto flowed to the provincial 
governors towards their metropolitan base. Rising federal-government 





5 So far, despite the piqueteros and the asambleas populares, the political momentum 
appears much weaker in 2002. 
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expenditure funded the expansion of university education and a mas- 
sive growth of administrative jobs (for Radical supporters). Yrigoyen’s 
government also established a tradition of working with co-operative 
trade unions—repression giving way, in some degree, to co-optation, 
patronage and machine politics; although it retained a readiness to 
deploy state violence against less docile working-class movements, as 
in the strike wave of January 1919, broken in the course of the Semana 
Trágica. Overthrown by the military in 1930—-subsequent to the shocks 
of the Wall Street Crash—Radicalism remained, down to the time of 
De la Rúa, synonymous with the defence of a large, heterogeneous 
Argentine middle class that has never fully shed its rentier antecedents. 


During the liberal-export era capitalist agrarianism had largely displaced 
the traditional estancieros and gauchos on the pampas. Up until the First 
World War, thousands of Italians sailed to Argentina every year to work 
as harvest labourers, and the eastern province of Santa Fe had developed 
a rural middle class comparable to that of the US or Canada. European 
immigration also had a significant effect in western and southern areas 
such as Mendoza and Río Negro. In the interior, especially the north- 
west, conditions remained more typical of Latin America: enclaves such 
as the sugar province of Tucumán produced for the internal market, 
while the haciendas and campesino communities of the colonial era still 
survived elsewhere. As an agrarian society, Argentina developed a dual 
character, containing both the high-wage capitalist system of the pampas 
and the indigenous peasant structure of the interior. 


Stagnation and instability 


Export-led development came to an end with the 1930s. The fall in 
commodity prices during the Great Depression led to a steep decline 
in earnings, and the naval blockades of the Second World War shut 
off access to the traditional European markets—to the extent that 
Argentine railways started burning maize as fuel. In the postwar period, 
the protectionism, agricultural subsidies and soaring farm productivity 
of the Common Market effectively excluded Argentine imports. The 
once dynamic rural economy lapsed into decline; exports, the great 
engine of economic growth, stagnated. For decades Argentina had flour- 
ished as an informal component of the British Empire—smurkingly 
referred to as the ‘sixth dominion’ by British diplomats. United States 
predominance from the 1940s onwards had a disastrous impact on 
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Argentina, which lacked the access to North American markets it had 
once enjoyed in Europe. 


What was the solution to the decades-long stagnation that ensued? From 
the mid-1930s, an import-substitution programme created numerous 
light consumer-goods industries which exported to neighbouring Latin 
American markets during the War. After 1945, under Perón, the focus 
switched to the domestic market and to supplying wage goods to the 
rapidly expanding urban working class. For a brief period, Argentina 
appeared to have made a successful, painless transition from an agrar- 
ian to an industrial economy. Millions streamed from the land into the 
cities—above all to Buenos Aires, and thence Gran Buenos Aires, the 
great conurbation that surrounded and soon dwarfed the core city of the 
federal capital. The working class and trade unions emerged as major 
political actors, buttressed by urbanization and incipient industrializa- 
tion. A vast layer—many of them internal migrants—saw substantial 
improvements in their living standards, as the high-wage economy of 
the export era expanded to include Peronist social benefits. 


By the 1950s, however, manufacturing followed the agrarian-export 
sector into stagnation. Although the population flow continued, migrants 
to the city no longer found work in the factories, but formed part of a rap- 
idly expanding marginal population, mostly located in the shantytowns 
of Gran Buenos Aires. Periodic efforts to re-capture export markets 
through devaluation launched an inflationary spiral and led to a long- 
term social stalemate. Political trends reinforced the deadlock. Brought to 
power through an officers’ coup in 1943, Perén’s unique blend of author- 
itarian rule and plebeian support effected a more thorough-going social 
change than any other regime since the nineteenth century. Proclaiming 
the colonel’s ideals of ‘economic independence’ and ‘social justice’, the 
state took over foreign trade, strategic industries and public services, 
redistributing income to workers and the urban poor. Trade-union sup- 
port was secured through wage rises and social expenditure. Perón 
consummated the (temporary) liquidation of both political and economic 
liberalism, creating a new form of ‘corporatist’ society based on mem- 
bership of state-controlled associations—the ‘organized community’. 


The near-totalitarian forms of this movement collapsed with Perén’s over- 
throw in 1955, but the system otherwise remained impervious to every 
attempt to supersede it. Corporatist institutions encompassed not only 
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the relatively new proletariat, formed by import substitution, but also 
Argentina’s proliferating urban middle class. Peronism, backed by the 
trade unions, the military and a host of other associations, became more 
akin to an organic mass movement than a party. The Radicals, who had 
once commanded massive popular adherence, languished in decline. 


Corporatist dictatorship 


For two decades after the fall of Perón, short-lived military juntas alter- 
nated with weak constitutional governments, while competing Peronist 
factions continued to struggle for state power Inflation and instability 
prevailed. The military's aim was the depoliticization of the powerful 
trade unions, and an anti-inflation wage freeze as a prelude to growth. 
By the late 1960s its repressive policies, threatening middle and work- 
ing classes alike, instead provoked a radicalized resistance. In May 
1969, workers and students in Cérdoba led the mass insurrection that 
became known as the cordobazo. Thereafter, popular mobilization escal- 
ated into armed struggle, led by the Peronist Montoneros and other 
guerrilla groups. Right-wing death squads targeted students and radical 
workers—paving the ground for the ‘Dirty War’. 


In 1976, military dictatorship resumed in its most murderous form. The 
‘Process of National Reorganization’ claimed thousands of desaparecidos 
as its victims, and developed into a prolonged assault on civil society. 
But if it succeeded in destroying the guerrillas, in economic terms the 
blood-soaked Process built nothing new. Dominated by hard-line reac- 
tionaries, organically linked to the corporatist complex, the junta blocked 
any reform attempts by Economy Minister Martinez de Hoz that contra- 
dicted their own interests. As a result, waste and corruption thrived. 
Unemployment remained low, but inflation rampant. The contrast with 
19708 Chile was stark. The Pinochet regime shattered working-class 
resistance, forced through root-and-branch reform in every sphere and 
eventually succeeded in completely restructuring labour relations and 
the economy. The Argentine military signally failed to push through any 
such programme. Despite the battering they received, corporate insti- 
tutions and practices survived intact. Hyperinflation of 344 per cent, 
de-industrialization, negative growth and a $45 billion foreign debt were 
the legacies of the seven-year tyranny when it finally collapsed, following 
defeat in the Malvinas War. 
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Such was the disastrous context in which Raúl Alfonsín, the new 
Radical President, proclaimed the rebirth of democracy in 1983. Initial 
attempts to prime-pump the economy—a return to Peronist methods, 
although now applied in the interests of the Radicals’ middle-class 
constituencies—produced a short-lived consumer boom, followed by 
spiralling inflation—up from 627 per cent in 1984 to 1,000 per cent 
in 1985. Changing tack, Alfonsin now imposed a stabilization package, 
the Austral Plan, combining conservative monetary policy with a price 
and wage freeze, which provoked a wave of general strikes from the 
Peronist trade unions. Within two years the Plan had collapsed under 
the burden of ballooning debt payments. Faced with rapidly falling reve- 
nues, exacerbated by widespread tax evasion, the government could only 
print money and devalue the currency. Hyperinflation loomed again. 


Alfonsin also faced intractable political problems. The military threat- 
ened revolt against defence-budget cuts—force levels were reduced from 
175,000 to 95,000 between 1983 and 198g—and against the trial of 
Process leaders for human-rights abuses. Alfonsín tried to trim, intro- 
ducing a 1986 cut-off date for further prosecutions; the Mothers of 
the Plaza de Mayo responded with a mass campaign, producing docu- 
mentary evidence of hundreds more murder and torture cases. In 1987 
dissident commanders organized an Easter mutiny which Alfonsín suc- 
ceeded in facing down. Meanwhile, the Peronist majority in Congress 
sabotaged the government’s legislative programme, while middle-class 
groups clamoured for greater economic security. In late 1988, the admin- 
istration introduced a further stabilization plan, but it too collapsed. 
Another acute crisis ensued, with capital flight, the draining of foreign 
reserves and waves of hyperinflation. 


Between 1981 and 1988, GDP had shrunk by over 5 per cent, or 15 per 
cent per capita. Efforts to control inflation by borrowing and temporary 
freezes had ceased to be viable. Neo-conservative policymakers—soon 
to be relabelled neoliberals—called for permanent reductions in gov- 
ernment spending and the privatization of state-run corporations. 
Alfonsin’s government did attempt to sell off ENTel, the phone com- 
pany, and Aerolfneas Argentinas, only to suffer defeat at the hands 
of the Peronist unions and Congress. In May 1989, desperate for 
basic provisions, crowds of poor people sacked supermarkets through- 
out Gran Buenos Aires. Elections the same month saw the Radicals 
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swept from office; under the leadership of Carlos Menem, the Peronists 
were back in power. 


Following Menem 


Menem’s origins lay in the petty merchant class of La Rioja, a small west- 
ern province on the Chilean border.® Like many of its members, he was 
descended from Ottoman immigrants, locally known as turcos. Although 
his wife was a Muslim, Menem renounced Islam, apparently in order 
to pursue a political career as a Peronist. He became a leading figure 
in La Rioja, serving several terms as governor during the 1970s and 
19808, and was well known in Buenos Aires—although lacking close 
connexions with the so-called vertebral column of Peronism among 
the metropolitan trade unions. Like many of his colleagues, he was 
interned and ill-treated under the military dictatorship. As a governor 
in the 1980s Menem posed as a latterday caudillo, wielding paternalistic 
authority over his large local constituency and exploiting Alfonsin’s weak 
authority over the provinces to boost his own standing by expanding 
public employment. His populist reputation won him the nomination as 
Peronist candidate to fight the 1989 presidential election. 


Despite the collapsing economy and monthly inflation rate of 200 per 
cent, Menem’s campaign pledge was for a salariazo—a major increase 
in living standards. He courted the electorate with the slogan, ‘Follow 
Mel’, hinting he might default on the foreign debt. At the news of his 
landslide election victory, however, Menem’s views underwent a dra- 
matic conversion. ‘We're pragmatists,’ he declared. ‘State enterprises 
will be privatized to the extent that such action meets the government's 
interests.” Elsewhere he spoke of the need for a ‘shock of hyper- 
credibility. World Bank and IMF policies would be adopted. Menem 
forged close links with the local elite, staffing his first cabinet with 





6 In the roth century, La Rioja had been famous as the bastion of two of Argentina’s 
most colourful caudillos, Juan Pacundo Quiroga and Angel Vicente Pefialoza. 
Opposing forces of Liberals killed Pefialoza and defeated the last of the gaucho cav- 
alry forces, the Montonera, in the 1860s. The province then lapsed mto obscurity, 
remote and largely forgotten. Arid and undeveloped, it remains one of the poorest 
m Argentina. 

7 Latinamerica Press, 25 May 1989. On the context of Menem’s policies, see Marfa 
Victona Munillo, Labor Unions, Partisan Coalitions and Market Reforms in Latin 
America, New York 2001. 
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executive members of the powerful Bunge y Born conglomerate, with 
much power resting in the hands of its president, Jorge Born III. He 
embraced the ultra-conservative liberales who, as doctrinaire supporters 
of the free market and opponents of state interventionism, had always 
been arch-enemies of the Peronists. Congress—Menem had majorities 
in both houses—was persuaded to grant him emergency powers to con- 
duct economic policy by decree. 


This was, of course, the moment of the Washington Consensus: the 
removal of tariffs and barriers to capital flow, privatization of nation- - 
alized industries, flexibilization of the labour market, cutbacks on 
social-welfare provision and all the rest were proclaimed as the new 
global programme for Latin America. In Argentina, these goals were 
presented as the only way to save the country from hyperinflationary 
chaos. For the first two years of his presidency, however, Menem’s 
attempts to implement the programme met with little success. There 
was another bout of hyperinflation in early 1990, opposition from radi- 
cal trade-union leaders and problems with the military. His government 
was accused of corruption, and harshly criticized for granting early 
remission to the imprisoned junta leaders. The president’s popularity 
ratings sank low. 


The apparently magical transition occurred in 1991, when the United 
States lapsed into recession and funds flew outwards to the ‘emerging 
markets’; the foreign capital needed to carry out the neoliberal revolution 
in Argentina now miraculously appeared. US interest rates remained 
low until late 1994—demarcating exactly the duration of the Menem 
boom.’ The inflow of foreign investment coincided with the stabiliza- 
tion of government expenditures and the resultant quashing of inflation. 
In the early 19908, Argentina became the fourth largest recipient of 
foreign funds throughout the world. The influx climbed from $3.2 bil- 
lion in 1991 to $rr billion in 1992, and to $10.7 billion in 1993. As the 





* See Felipe de la Balze, Remaking the Argentine Economy, New York 1995; Robert 
Solomon, Money on the Move. The Revolution in International Finance since 1980, 
Princeton 1999, p. 45; on trade unions, see Marfa Victoria Munllo, ‘Union 
Politics, Market-Oriented Reforms, and the Reshaping of Argentme Corporatism’, 
in Douglas Chalmers et aL, eds, The New Politics of Inequality in Latin America, New 
York 1997. 

? See Pablo Bustos, ed., Más alld de la estabilidad. Argentina en la época de la globaliza- 
ción y la regionalización, Buenos Aires 1995, p. II. 
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economy turned, Menem’s standing in the country underwent a deci- 
sive shift. There was now ‘an overwhelming acceptance by the public 
of his drastic reform measures’; in addition, ‘public opinion seems con- 
vinced there is no alternative.’ Congressional and provincial elections 
reflected the same trend. 


Henceforth, Argentina became a model of neoliberalism and a show- 
piece of globalization. In the early 1990s, annual growth rates that 
brushed 10 per cent appeared to dissipate the stagnation and instability 
of previous decades (see Figure 1 below). 


FIGURE I: ‘GDP per capita % growth, 1989—2002 
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Source. DAF World Economic Outlook Database, 2002. 


Imports reached unprecedented levels, financed by the inflow of foreign 
funds which offset a rising trade deficit. Exports grew, too. Through 
Mercosur, the government sought closer links with Brazil; the lower 
tariffs established under the 1991 Treaty of Asunción soon made this 
Argentina’s largest foreign market. By 1994 exports to Mercosur, led by 


Peter Waldmann, ‘The Peronism of Perón and Menem: From Justicialism to 
Liberalism?’, ın Colin Lewis and Nissa Torrents, eds, Argentina in the Crisis Years 


(1983—90), London 1993, p. 98. 
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automobiles, had risen by 70 per cent; they totalled 30 per cent of all 
exports." The administration also pursued closer links with the leading 
western powers, shelving the dispute with Britain over the Malvinas in 
order to smooth relations with the European Union (during his election 
campaign, Menem had bragged about reinvading the islands). Foreign 
Minister Guido Di Tella pledged ‘carnal relations’ with the US, bluntly 
explaining as he quit the Non-Aligned Movement in 1991: ‘Our govern- 
ment’s exclusive centre of interest is the United States. As a complement 
to that interest we will maintain relations with Western Europe. The rest 
of the world does not exist.’ 


Decentralizing the state 


Buoyed by economic growth and foreign investment, Menem embarked 
on his decade-long dominance of Argentine politics. Close relations 
with the mainly Peromst provincial governors enabled the president 
to cultivate support throughout the country, while giving him an easy 
ride in Congress. Menem’s diffusion of patronage from the centre to 
the provinces bore a strong resemblance to the political system of 
the liberal era under the PAN; the term ‘league of governors’, coined 
in the 18708, returned to vogue. As in the late nineteenth century, 
the governors exercised a growing influence on Congress, through 
personal—and sometimes nepotistic—links. If Perón had once talked of 
creating an ‘Argentina Nueva’, ‘Old Argentina’ better characterized the 
aspirations of Menem. 


The role of federal government was transformed. Instead of operating 
as an ‘interventionist state’, its main function now consisted of raising 
revenues and passing them on to the provinces through the system 
known as coparticipacién. Responsibility for health and education was also 
decentralized—the reforms placed more than 180,000 teachers under 
provincial jurisdiction. In the process, the federal government shed 
more than 200,000 jobs between 1990 and 1992—although around 
40 per cent of these were transferred to the provinces. Decentralization 
attracted little criticism at the time; the provinces had plentiful access to 
coparticipación funds and rediscounts from provincial banks. As a World 
Bank study reported in 1993: ‘Provinces now have most responsibility 
for . . . such social services as education, health, security and housing. 





" ECLAC, Bconomic Survey of Latin America and the Caribbean 1994, Santiago 1995, p. L41. 
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Improving the efficiency of the delivery of these provincial social serv- 
ices could be one of the most effective ways to improve the standard of 
living in Argentina.’ 


Oligopoly buy-outs 


Privatization dominated Menem’s agenda. Since the Perón era, the 
federal government had operated a broad range of nationalized corpo- 
rations and state utilities. Pressure to distribute these to private capital 
had begun under Martinez de Hoz but progressively increased under 
Alfonsin, strengthened by the claim that subsidies to state companies 
amounted to $4 billion in 1989. Proponents claimed that privatization 
would lead to higher levels of investment, access to new technology and 
improved efficiency. In reducing the need for state subsidies, it would 
eliminate the main cause of inflationary fiscal deficits. A booming pri- 
vate sector would generate new sources of employment, as economic 
growth surged. Opponents, including right-wing nationalist remnants of 
the junta, stressed the need to protect Argentine assets from acquisition 
by foreigners, and the deleterious effects on jobs. But the instability, stag- 
nation and hyperinflation of the 1980s had been so acute that Menem 
initially faced little opposition. He had the support of the Radicals and 
was, in any case, equipped with his emergency powers. The trade unions 
were mollified by early retirement schemes, generous by the standards 
of a developing country, and equity stakes in privatized companies. 


Largely pushed through during Menem’s first three years in office, the 
programme acquired vast scope, affecting the most basic sectors of the 
economy: oil, communications, power, utilities and the media. Between 
1990 and 1994, it hugely stimulated the inflow of foreign investment, 
including the repatriation of some of the billions of dollars deposited 
abroad by Argentines. Many small savers, too, became stockholders 
in newly privatized enterprises. Pension reform, which introduced the 
option of a private or state social-security plan, also increased the number 
of micro-investors—while making a significant hole in state finances. 
Menem was garlanded with praise by the IMF and World Bank, who 
gave him much hands-on assistance. Privatizations eventually raised 
some $31 billion, almost all of it before 1995. The revenue was largely 





2 World Bank, Argentina. From Insolvency to Growth, Washington, DC 1993, P 128. 
5 Jangi Manzetti, Privatization South American Style, London 1999, P. 93. 
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used to buy down the foreign debt and to eliminate the fiscal deficit 
although both would prove only temporary achievements. 


The programme’s implementation, however, provoked fierce contro- 
versy. The complaints began when Menem used the emergency law 
to institute privatization by decree, and then exploited his powers of 
appointment to the Supreme Court to impede investigations of mal- 
feasance. Government administrators of the sell-offs were accused of 
squandering national assets, and of ignoring criteria of efficiency or 
service. Public Works Minister Roberto Dromi made no effort to create 
regulatory bodies for the newly formed private monopolies. Marfa Julia 
Alsogaray, the daughter of one of Argentina’s leading liberal politicians of 
the postwar period, responsible for running the auction of ENTel, is still 
embroiled a decade later in court battles over allegedly misappropriated 
monies from the deal. 


The beneficiaries of privatization included both foreign and domestic 
conglomerates. Typically, the overseas corporations provided most of 
the finance and technical expertise, while the Argentines contributed 
knowledge of local conditions and access to the government. Of the 
domestic groups, the most important were Pérez Companc, Techint, 
Astra and the Grupo Soldati—all targets of suspicion for their extensive 
dealings with the military dictatorship of the 1970s. Menem was widely 
believed to have offered them an oligopoly over the ex-state sector in 
return for their help during the crisis of 1989—91. Pérez Companc’s 
acquisitions included stakes in the two major telephone companies that 
resulted from the ENTel sell-off, sections of the former oil company 
(YPF) and electricity industry (SEGBA), and shares in gas pipelines and 
distribution. The Grupo Soldati had similar interests in oil, gas and tele- 
communications, as well as water supply.“ 


The effect on employment was dramatic. Jobs on the railways—to take 
an extreme example—shrank from around 100,000 to a mere 10,000. 
Redundancies were less severe in other sectors, but the workforce of 
former national corporations was always reduced (see Figure 2 overleaf). 
For Argentines, the old state-ownership system, albeit inefficient, at least 
had the merit of preserving high levels of employment; new jobs in 





“ Daniel Muchnik, Pats archipidago. Las consecuencias del modelo pol{tico-econémico 
del gobierno de Menem, Buenos Arres 1993, p. 54. 
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Ficuru 2: Unemployment as % of active urban population, 1990-2002 
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Source Natonal Institute of Statistics and Censuses, Argentina (INDEC) 


high-tech, high-growth sectors failed to materialize. Even more, it meant 
the loss of institutions that had long insulated them against the shocks 
of the global economy. Under Menem’s privatization à toute outrance, a 
World Bank study warned as early as 1993, ‘public finances have little 
cushion in the event that favorable economic and policy assumptions 
do not materialize.” 


Neo-development 


What of the boost to growth and the ‘new economy’, whose high-value 
exports would trigger wealth and jobs? By 1994 there had indeed been 
a recovery from the contraction of the previous decade, but only to 
around the levels of the early 19708. There were some developments 
in fisheries, forestry and natural gas, but no major structural shift in 
the economy. Rising exports of automobiles, petrochemicals, steel and 





5 World Bank, Argentina, 1993, p. xi; see also Wiliam Smith, ‘Hyperinflation, 
Macroeconomic Instability, and Neoliberal Restructuring in Democratic Argentina’, 
in E Epstein, ed., The New Argentine Democracy, Westport 1992, p. 57. For a favour- 
able view: World Bank, Argentina’s Privatization Program, Washington, DC 1993. 

6 ECLAC, Economic Survey of Latin America and the Caribbean 1994, p. 131 
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wine largely comprised long-established products. Argentina remained 
highly dependent on agrarian exports—old products like beef and wheat, 
as well as newer ones such as sorghum. The influx of foreign capital 
contributed to higher consumption rather than increased production. 
Investment was targeted towards the large-scale, capital-intensive indus- 
tries that featured in Menem’s privatization programme. The so-called 
PYMES, the small and medium-sized firms, failed to surge; still lacking 
access to credit, technology, markets and skills, they could do little to 
mop up the rising surplus of labour. Productivity gains lagged behind 
international standards.” 


There were some small exceptions to this rule. Tax exemptions from 
before Menem’s time led to an intriguing outgrowth of modern manu- 
facturing in the western province of San Luis, for example; but this type 
of transition bypassed most other regions. Dearth, indigence, unemploy- 
ment and sharpening inequality characterized most of the Argentine 
provinces under Menem—an inequality intensified by the government's 
excessive reliance on Value Added Tax. On the land, the surviving peas- 
antry subsisted on the small plots known as minifundios, or eked out 
a living picking fruit. Local economies lost important subsidies with 
the abolition of the price-fixing boards, established in the 19308; many, 
such as sugar-producing Tucumán, endured continuing decline. In 
the poorest parts of Argentina—the northern provinces of Salta, Jujuy 
and Formosa—per capita income among the poor had fallen to the 
levels of Bangladesh and Nepal by the late 1990s. In several major pro- 
vincial cities, among them Concordia (Entre Ríos), Resistencia (Chaco), 
Corrientes and San Salvador de Jujuy, almost three-quarters of the popu- 
lation lived in dire need.” 


Investment came to Argentina in the 1990s under quite different condi- 
tions from those of the belle époque. In that halcyon era, bankers could 


point to the country’s proven record as an agrarian exporter. During the 





7 Bernardo Kosacoff, ‘La industria argentina, un proceso de reestructuradén 
desarticulada’, m Bustos, ed., Estabilidad, PP. 93-128. 

* Página 12, 11 January 1999 shows the following figures for per capita income 
for the poorest 20 per cent of the population (Argentine Jurisdictions m italics): 
United States $6000; Gran Buenos Aires $864; Bangladesh $613; Corrientes $510; 
Salta $468; Nepal $464; Jujuy $400. For the provinces, see Alejandro Rofman, 
‘Las economías regionales: un proceso de decadencia estructural’, in Bustos, ed., 
Estabilidad, pp. 159-89. 
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Menem years, investment potential remained largely in the imagination 
of the president’s advertising team. Agricultural subsidies in Europe 
and the US ruled out fast growth through agrarian exports. The pros- 
pects of a new prosperity forged by manufacturing industry appeared 
equally slim. Developing nations were competing for markets by forcing 
wages down to the lowest possible levels, and Asia’s nascent industrial 
giants ensured that Argentina stood little chance on the world stage. 
In the 1980s, Argentine industry had contracted by 24 per cent in the 
early 1990s it regained some, although not all, of the lost ground. By 
1994, employment in manufacturing remained at only around 75 per 
cent of the levels of 1980. Production of consumer durables increased, 
thanks to Mercosur; but capital-goods production contracted with the 
influx of imports. Most importantly, the chronic over-valuation of the 
peso through much of the period left Argentine goods at a competitive 
disadvantage in most export markets.’ 


Pegging the peso 


Argentina’s currency-convertibility system was not, strictly speaking, an 
element of the Washington Consensus, although it had been applied 
elsewhere—Chile in the late 1970s, for example. The measure, which 
became law in early 1991, signalled the adoption of a currency guaran- 
teed to be convertible at a one-to-one rate to the US dollar. The architect 
of the system was Domingo Cavallo, a Harvard-trained economist who 
had previously been Menem’s foreign minister. Tied to the patria finan- 
ciera, Argentina’s liberal financial elite, he combined a reputation for 
professional proficiency with a formidable personality. 


Cavallo’s system was similar to the long-defunct gold standard—used 
intermittently before 1930 in Argentina, as well as in Western Europe 
and the United States—in retaining a fixed exchange rate and matching 
money supply to foreign reserves. The 1991 law established the inde- 
pendence of the Central Bank, and stated that the elected government 
could never again order the printing of money. Cavallo argued that con- 
vertibility would encourage domestic savings, since every peso in the 
bank would always be worth the equivalent of a dollar; it would attract 





9» Kosacoff, ‘Industna’, p. 109; ECLAC, Economic Survey of Latin America and 
the Caribbean 1996, Santiago 1997, p. 72. For a sceptical view, see Ahlio 
Borén, ‘Argentina’s Neohberal Reforms’, in Leshe Armujo, ed., Conversations on 
Democratization and Economic Reform, Los Angeles 1994, p. 244. 
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foreign investment and help to repatriate Argentine funds from abroad, 
as holding money at home would be as safe as keeping it in the United 
States. It would thus help to create a durable credit system, enabling 
higher consumer spending to boost housing and manufacturing. Above 
all—and this was what gave the measure credibility—it would put an 
end to the nightmare of hyperinflation. 


Cayallo’s critics pointed out the dangers of guaranteeing peso—dollar 
equivalence. When the dollar appreciated against other currencies, 
Argentine exports would become less competitive; only Io per cent of 
these went to the United States. The gold standard had worked well in 
periods of growth, amplifying domestic credit when the foreign-trade 
balance was in surplus, but by the same token it magnified the effects 
of a deficit—enhancing prosperity but intensifying recession. ‘Core’ 
nations were able to regulate and reconstitute their foreign reserves by 
raising interest rates or controlling their export earnings. During reces- 
sions, powerful central banks like the US Federal Reserve or, before 
World War Two, the Bank of England, could use attractively high interest 
rates to draw in funds from abroad. Debtor countries of the periphery 
like Argentina lacked any such control over short-term capital flows. 
When their foreign reserves fell, they were obliged to restrict credit; if 
they tried to keep to the gold standard, they would fall into a deflationary 
spirat—lower spending, economic contraction and rising unemploy- 
ment. In 1914 and 1929, Argentina had abandoned the gold standard in 
order to pull out of just such downward cycles. That had been achieved 
by executive decree; the 1991 law was more rigid, requiring congres- 
sional legislation for the suspension or abolition of convertibility.» 


Cavallo brushed such warnings aside. He pointed out that the massive 
fiscal deficits of the 1980s had disappeared, although expenditure on 
health and education was increasing; unemployment was still less than 
7 per cent. He failed to mention the low US interest rates that were the 
preconditions for his success.” In any case, in political terms Cavallo 


æ The 1991 measure fell short of ‘dollarization’ by allowing a national currency— 
just as the gold standard did not require an exclusive use of gold coins. This 
one-step-below dollarization allowed the investment of dollar reserves, yielding the 
revenue known as seignorage. See also Alec Ford, The Gold Standard 1880-1914: 
Britain and Argentina, Oxford 1962. 

Nissan Leviatan, ed., Proceedings of a Conference on Currency Substitution and 
Currency Boards, World Bank Discussion Papers 207, Washington, DC 1993, p. 9. 
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had by now become the prisoner of his creation, as he would eventually 
become its victim. Once established, convertibility had begun to com- 
mand the support of powerful vested interests. The newly privatized 
corporations ran up large hard-currency debts abroad, confident they 
would be able to repay them. Middle-class Argentines kept their savings 
in local banks, or borrowed money to buy real estate and automobiles. 
Even the poor entered into small-scale hire-purchase deals. As credit and 
indebtedness expanded, no one wanted to end peso—dollar convertibility. 
it would mean slashing savings and increasing debts. This broad-based 
support endured even into the crisis of 2001. When one peso equalled 
one dollar, ‘many, many Argentines slept soundly. So strong was the con- 
sensus on convertibility that even today [July 2002], no one will take 
responsibility for having carried out the devaluation.” 


Political transformations 


As he reformed the economy, Menem redrew the political map of 
Argentina. The most striking changes of the 1990s lay in the eclipse 
of the military—a dominant force in the country since the nineteenth 
century—and the steep decline of the once powerful trade unions. The 
army’s standing had suffered an irreparable blow during the ‘Dirty War’ 
of the 19708, compounded by humiliating defeat in the Malvinas; they 
had been ejected from government in disgrace in 1983. Throughout the 
Alfonsín years, hard-line military factions had fought against cuts in the 
defence budget and the trials of former junta leaders. Menem adopted 
a subtler policy. On the one hand, he proclaimed an era of ‘national 
reconciliation’ 200 officers, sentenced for murder or torture on the 
basis of irrefutable evidence, walked free in his amnesty of October 
1989. On the other, he cracked down on the resistance of the extreme- 
right carapintados, or ‘painted faces’. The last barracks rebellion occurred 
in December 1990, following Menem’s restoration of relations with 
Britain. The army command was ordered to crush it, and complied. The 
ringleader Colonel Mohamed Seineldfn, another turco, was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. 


Compulsory military service was abolished. With strong IMF support, 
the administration set about privatizing key sections of the military- 
industrial complex, including the arms producer Fabricaciones Militares, 





* Juan Carlos Torre, 24 July 2002 (personal communication). 
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and selling off some of the army’s vast real-estate holdings. By 1993, 
force levels had been further reduced to 65,000, with the number of 
generals falling from seventy in 1989 to thirty-two in 1995. Morale was 
maintained by energetic participation in UN/US ‘peacekeeping’ oper- 
ations. Since Menem’s personal decision to send two ships, airforce 
transport planes and 600 commissioned and non-commissioned offic- 
ers to join the blockade of Iraq in September 1990, Argentine forces 
have taken part in operations in Croatia, Somalia, Cyprus, Kuwait, Haiti 
and Angola. ‘Marching alongside US troops in a Gulf War welcome- 
home parade—a much reported event back home in Argentina—was a 
dramatic change of profile for Argentine troops’, a local paper noted at 
the time.” In terms of domestic politics, however, the military became 
invisible. In December 2001, De la Rúa called for armed intervention 
against the rioters in Buenos Aires. The commanders refused to obey 
until instructed to do so by Congress. That order never came. 


Since the 1940s, the trade unions had been a key component of the 
populist coalition. Their influence—embodied in the ‘62 Organizations’ 
of the General Confederation of Labour (CGT)—reached a peak in 1973, 
when Perón began a brief third term as president. Subjected to brutal 
repression by the military dictatorship, organized labour was further 
undermined by deep recessions from 1975 onwards, sapping manufac- 
turing industry. Nevertheless, by the 1980s the unions seemed to have 
regained their vitality. Thirteen short general strikes contributed to the 
fall of Alfonsin in mid-1989. Menem’s post-victory volte-face caused con- 
sternation among the labour bosses that had supported his election 
campaign, but they took no counter-action. The result was a split in 
the CGT in October 1989, between public-sector workers and others 
who would bear the brunt of the promised austerity measures, and 
the bulk of private-sector unions who still favoured ‘dialogue’ with the 
government. Attempts at reunification in 1992 finally resulted in a per- 
manent break, with the dissident unions forming the Confederación de 
Trabajadores Argentinos (CTA). 


Menem commonly suborned support, and union leaders who endorsed 
privatization received generous rewards. Dialoguistas Luis Barrionuevo of 





3 ‘Argentina en el Desfile de la Victoria’, Cronista Comercial, 11 June 1991, cited 
in Wendy Hunter, ‘State and Soldier in Latin America’, Chapter 2, United States 
Institute of Peace, October 1996: www.usip org 
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the food workers’ union and Jorge Triaca, the plastic workers’ head, were 
respectively put in charge of the Social Works Administration and the 
national steel company SOMISA; although the scale of the corruption 
charges brought against them eventually obliged Menem to sack them 
both. The changes wrought by privatization, trade liberalization and the 
contraction of public works had a more profound impact on the position 
of labour. The unprecedented levels of unemployment they created— 
noted in an ECLAC survey as early as 1994, on the crest of economic 
expansion—diminished the negotiating power of the unions.* The long- 
term trend from factory work to cuentapropismo—underemployment, 
marpinality and inequality—accelerated through the 1990s. Argentine 
workers had once enjoyed standards of living comparable to those of 
Western Europeans. By the end of the century, the resemblance was 
rather to the once much poorer nations of Latin America. 


Nevertheless—testament to organized labours continued public 
role—Menem failed in his attempt to push through legislation on 
‘flexibilization’ that would have facilitated the hire of temporary work- 
ers, sub-par wage payments and the abandonment of traditional 
collective-bargaining methods in favour of decentralized or plant-by- 
plant negotiations.” Meanwhile Argentina’s long tradition of militant 
trade unionism was continued by the minority CTA, organizing state 
employees, teachers, radical metalworkers and others. Under the leader- 
ship of the public-sector workers’ Victor De Gennaro, it has played a 
prominent role in the highway barricades organized by the piqueteros 
during 2002. The teachers’ union CTERA has been one of the most 
active groups within the CTA, reflecting its members’ opposition to the 
decentralization of the Argentine education system and the grotesque 
inadequacy of provincial funding.” 


But if the mainstays of the old Peronist bloc had been dissolved or neu- 
tralized, Menem proved adroit at manipulating new forms of populism 
which by-passed the traditional corporate groups.” The Peronists re- 
invented machine politics during the 1990s, using local party networks 


™ ECLAC, Economic Survey 1994, p. 68. 

3 Balze, Remaking the Argentine Economy, p. 109; Murillo, Labor Unions, pp. 131, 
170. In September 2002, the IMF is still waiting for flexibilización measures it 
would consider adequate. 

+6 Murillo, Labor Unions, p. 16.4. 

17 Jeremy Adelman, ‘Post-Peronist Argentina’, NLR I/203, January-February 1994. 
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to create webs of patron-lient relations reminiscent of the Radical 
party comités of the early twentieth century (also designed to blunt 
the effects of liberal economics). Rather than organizing through the 
unions, they now approached people as individuals, householders or 
consumers. Women have played an important role in this latest genera- 
tion of party bosses, working the unidades básicas or Justicialista party 
cells at the level of the manzana, the city block. Loyalty was shored 
up by providing goods for the poor—paid for out of public funds, but 
dispensed by the party. Operating in the shantytowns of Gran Buenos 
Aires, ‘Chiche’ Duhalde, the wife of Eduardo, became a leading prac- 
titioner of the new approach. The neopopulists resurrected Yrigoyen’s 
methods of trafficking in public appointments: party loyalists flocked 
into the bureaucracy, seeking the rewards of office. Menemist decen- 
tralization added a further dimension to the process, with provincial 
leaders exploitmg their expanded role as providers of health and educa- 
tion to create new forms of patronage.” 


While the neoliberal programme called for a reduction in government 
expenditure, neo-populism and the clientelismo it entailed somewhat 
mitigated this trend. In Buenos Aires Province—by far the largest, with 
a population of 9 million—spending rose fairly consistently through- 
out the decade, as shown in Table 1 overleaf (a significant proportion 
of this was locally raised). The same pattern prevailed in the next most 
populous provinces, Cérdoba and Santa Fe. Governors here pushed for 
a greater share of coparticipación funds. As unemployment worsened, 
they would also come under intense pressure from below. The federal 
government, shackled by the convertibility system, fought to restrict 
revenue-sharing and reduce the fiscal deficit. The stage was set for a 
clash that would erupt the moment the economy turned down. 


For the time being, however, political stability was preserved. Menem 
succeeded in reconciling neoliberalism with the forms of representa- 


tive democracy, minimizing—although not altogether avoiding—resort 
to authoritarian means. He became the first president since Perén to 





4 In 2002, a reported 1.36 million officials served ın provincial and national admin- 
istrations (Buenos Aires Herald, 31 May 2002). Javier Auyero, Poor People’s Politics: 
Peronist Survival Networks and the Legacy of Evita, Durham, NC 2000; Steven 
Levitsky, ‘Organization and Labor-based Party Adaptation. The Transformation of 
Argentine Peronism in Comparative Perspective’, World Politics 54 (October 2001), 

pp. 21—56. 
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TABLE 1: Buenos Aires provincial spending, in millions of pesos 


I99I 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Admimistraton 1,146 1,654 1,990 2369 2223 2375 2,179 2448 2492 2588 
Securty services 545 618 712 726 839 811 1,036 1,227 1,288 1,262 
Socal services 2,219 2818 3,650 4,035 3,970 4,418 5536 5,901 6283 6,205 
- Health 537 639 788 738 $18 912 946 1,042 «61,183 1,087 
- Socal work 70 147 288 445 330 416 600 627 620 533 
- Socal security 0 25 248 27 1386 228 237 222 257 236 
- Bucaiom, fathers 1,153 1609 20D 220 2355 257 3,52 34B 3816 395 
- Samnce /wchkuelogy 7 8 10 10 10 11 12 12 12 15 

Work programmes 63 171 120 146 
- Honetag /planaing 134 104 177 177 162 198 220 D9 182 215 

Water reage 48 35 115 137 210 126 187 144 54 59 
Economic services 169 423 493 768 745 823 888 940 774 559 
Public debt 22 162 145 151 150 790 230 215 260 385 
Total 4,101 5,674 6990 8049 7,927 8717 9,869 10,731 11,097 10,997 


Source. Direcdón Nacional de Coordinación Fiscal con les Provincias 


serve out a six-year term; in 1995, having rewritten the constitution, he 
won re-election for a further four years. 


External shocks 


As Menem .commenced his second term, however, Argentina was 
emerging shaken from the first big blow to its economic model. By 
December 1994, a sharp rise in US interest rates had provoked a world 
bond-market crash and devaluation of the Mexican peso. The popular- 
ity of emerging markets plummeted. Capital fled Latin America. Stock 
prices fell sharply on the Buenos Aires Bolsa as the Tequila effect hit. 
The Argentine economy lurched into recession, unemployment soaring 
from 12 to 18 per cent in scarcely six months. Capital flight and falling 
reserves created fears as to whether the convertibility of the peso could 
survive. The subsequent run on the banks—18 per cent of deposits lost 
within weeks—raised anxieties about the strength of the banking system 
as a whole, and forced some provincial closures. GDP contracted by 7.6 
per cent from the last quarter of 1994 to the first quarter of 1996. 
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Menem and Cavallo’s currency-board system was kept intact. Foreign- 
debt repayments were guaranteed by the Central Bank’s reserves, with 
the government offering to rebuild these, if necessary, through addi- 
tional privatization measures—although by now there was little left to 
sell. Political friends—Pérez Companc and others—rallied round to sup- 
port the peso. Speculators held fire. Alarmed by the repercussions of the 
Mexican crisis, the US lowered its interest rates somewhat. Argentina 
appeared to have weathered the storm. But the cost of financing the 
budgetary deficit—which grew from $1.3 billion in 1995 to $5.6 billion 
in 1996, with falling revenues and rising interest payments—had set 
the country on the first turn of the rising debt spiral that. would culmi- 
nate in the massive default of December 2001. Through the late 1990s, 
rising external interest rates would lead to growing debt-service costs, 
which in turn would amplify the debt and thus entail the still higher 
rates imposed on the country as a ‘risk premium’; with the entire deficit 
being hugely magnified, as noted above, by the effects of the currency- 
convertibility system. The small deficit of previous years, mainly a result 
of the partial privatization of social security, began to yawn.?9 


Temporarily, however, the appreciation of the Brazilian. real—Cardoso 
had raised interest rates to nearly 65 per cent, in response to the Tequila 
crisis—came to the rescue of the Argentine economy, by creating a big 
pull from its main export market. But recovery remained tenuous. 

Argentine exports still consisted mainly of low-value primary goods. 

Half the new jobs that now appeared were temporary ones, signalling 
an increase in cuentapropismo. At this stage, too, the social problems of 
regional decline and unemployment became more obtrusive. The bank 
failures of 1995 had a disastrous effect on regional finance in some parts 
of the country, leading to plummeting standards of public health and 
education. Provincial leaders demanded more resources. In mid-1996 
Cavallo resigned over a row about health spending, to be replaced by 
Roque Fern4ndez. 


Revenues from privatization were exhausted. Foreign investment stag- 
nated. Further hikes in US interest rates brought higher debt-service 
costs, swelling the deficit. Crucially, from early 1996 the US dollar also 





3 Mark Weisbrot and Dean Baker, ‘When “Good Parents” Go Bad: The IMF in 
Argentina’, Centre for Economic and Policy Research, Washington, DC April 2002. 
X Manzeth, Privatization South American Style, p. 85; Geisa Marna Rocha, ‘Neo- 
Dependency m Brazil, NLR 16, July-August 2002. 
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began to rise. Its appreciation became the turning point for the world 
economy in the 1990s—+he ‘death knell for those peripheral economies 
that had tied their currencies to the dollar’. Increasingly towards the 
end of the decade, ‘the US would absorb all the world’s mobile capital. 
In this situation, countries that had staked everything on attracting for- 
eign investment were up against the wall’.* In early 1997, US interest 
rates rose again. The upward lurch in foreign-debt payments spread 
panic, capital flight and then collapse through much of Southeast Asia. 
A year later, in August 1998, Russia defaulted on its debt. By then, the 
Argentine economy had fallen into recession. Contrary to the picture the 
IMF has painted, the government ran a primary budget surplus through 
most of the period—but the rising interest costs of the debt pushed it 
into deficit (see Table a). 


TABLE 2: Government spending and revenue, millions of current pesos 
1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 200I 


Total Revenue 50,727 51,078 50,294 47,669 55,377 56,726 58,455 56571 51,319 
Total Spending 47,996 51,364 51,667 52,933 59,653 60,800 63,224 63,362 59,429 


- as a % of GDP 20.3 200 201 195 20.4 20.3 223 22.3 22 1 
Interest Payments 2914 3,150 4,084 4,608 5,745 6660 8224 9,656 9,630 
- as a % of GDP 12 12 1.6 1.7 20 22 29 34 36 


Defictt/Serphis 2,731 -2% -1,373 -5,264 -4,277 -4,074 -4,768 -6,792 -3,110 
Primary Spendmg 45,082 48,214 47,583 48,325 53,908 54,139 55,000 53,706 49,799 
- as a % of GDP 19.1 187 184 178 184 181 194 189 185 
Primary Surphs 5,645 2,864 2710 -657 1468 2587 3,455 2864 1,520 


Source. Secretaria de Hacenda, Ministerio de Kconomfa, Argentina 


Exports, meanwhile, still depended on the continuing over-valuation 
of the dollar-pegged Brazilian real. In January 1999, this came under 
ferocious speculative attack. Cardoso’s government was obliged to aban- 
don the exchange-rate anchor of the Plano Real and allow the currency 
to devalue. It appeared imperative that Argentina should follow. The 
Brazilian market was contracting fast. The convertibility system, tying 
the peso to the rising dollar, was devastating exports. Why did Argentina 


» Robert Brenner, June 2002 (personal communication). 
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not allow the peso to fall? Certainly, there was political pressure from the 
country’s large middle class, who did not want their savings depleted. 
But this was reinforced by support from the IMF and US Treasury. 
The country, as a leading Fund official put it, had ‘faithfully applied’ 
its lessons, and its ‘performance was recognized internationally, with 
President Menem’s appearance alongside President Clinton at the 1999 
annual meetings of the Fund and Bank’.» At this stage, Menem even 
proposed reinforcing the fixed currency through all-out dollarization. 


At the same time, blighted provinces were showing signs of exhaustion 
with neoliberal policies. The unemployed piqueteros had begun their 
roadblock protests, with support from the CTA and radical groups 
such as the Corriente Clasista Combativa. Faced with growing popular 
discontent, provincial administrations—led by Buenos Aires—slightly 
increased their public-sector employment, which rose from 1,223,000 
in 1996 to 1,318,000 in 1999, rather than instituting the redundancies 
demanded by the federal government. 


Return of the Radicals 


Menem’s domestic support was beginning to fray. The Justicialista party 
was racked by regionally inflected internal conflicts, pitting the presi- 
dent against his heir apparent, Eduardo Duhalde (vice-president in the 
early 19908, before becoming governor of Buenos Aires). Menem tested 
the water for a further constitutional reform that would allow him to run 
for a third term but found little support longstanding charges of corrup- 
tion and abuse of authority were resonating more strongly. 


In October 1997, sensing the exhaustion of menemismo, Argentina's 
oldest party, the Radicals, had united with Frepaso—one of its newest— 
to form the Alianza. Frepaso was itself a coalition of centre-left groups 
and, like the Radicals, largely middle-class in composition. Its main 
constituency lay in the city of Buenos Aires. Its leader Carlos ‘Chacho’ 
Alvarez was a teacher and former Peronist, who had quit the Justicialistas 
in 1993 in protest against school decentralization and privatization. 
Although united against Menem, the free-market Radicals and progres- 
sive frepasistas had sharply contrasting orientations. Alvarez, an able 





n See IMF Deputy Managing Director Anne Krueger's address of 17 July 2002, 
‘Crisis Prevention and Resolution: Lessons from Argentina’, at: wwwimforg/np/ 
speeches/2002/071702.htm 
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communicator, lectured against ‘globalization’, while another leading 
figure, Graciela Fernández Meijide, defended protectionist positions—a 
heresy for the Radicals. 


Fernando De la Rúa, the Alianza figurehead, was known as a concilia- 
tor and vote-winner rather than a man of strong ideas. A veteran Radical 
from Cérdoba, he had nationwide credentials and could expect strong 
support from the provinces in gubernatorial elections. He was currently 
serving as elected mayor of the newly established Autonomous City 
of Buenos Aires, where his unblemished, if unspectacular, record also 
promised victory against the divided Peronists. He was considered safe, 
stable and untainted by corruption. 


De la Rúa and his running mate Alvarez squared off against a Peronist 
ticket headed by Duhalde in the presidential election of October 1999. 
Advised by Clinton’s Dick Morris, the Alianza campaign glossed over 
the crisis that faced the country and offered a saccharine programme 
of moderate liberalism and clean government, with vague promises 
of better health and education. Under Morris’s direction, De la Rúa 
stressed his personal reputation for reliability and stability, declaring he 
was ‘proud to be boring’. On the economy José Luis Machinea, head 
of the Central Bank under Alfonsín and a key member of De la Rúa’s 
team, was a strong advocate of convertibility (the question of how far 
the frepasistas would go in this direction was brushed aside). Machinea 
was sympathetic to the dollarization proposals that Menem had been 
floating, but argued that this would require prior ‘structural reform’ to 
eliminate the state deficit and ‘free’ the labour market.” Yet room for 
manoeuvre was shrinking fast. Revenue was falling, along with demand 
and consumption, while debt-swollen deficits grew. As one ajuste, or 
spending cut, led to another, the economy pitched further on down. 


The Justicialistas were divided. As a bonaerense, Duhalde enjoyed little 
support from the Peronist provincial governors and none at all from 
Menem. On the stump, he hinted at a willingness to devalue, and 
even to default on the foreign debt—leading to accusations that he 
was merely rewarding his Gran Buenos Aires cronies, the manufac- 
turers and trade unions who stood to benefit if competition from 
imported goods declined. The Peronists never managed to transcend 
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public opposition to abandoning convertibility—and Menem continued 
to agitate for dollarization. 


The subsequent, narrow victory of the Alianza in December 1999 
reflected the divisions of the Peronist camp rather than support for 
De la Rúa; the Peronists retained a large majority in Congress and the 
provinces. The new government’s single aim was to attract more for- 
eign investment, to service, while exacerbating, the debt requirement. 
According to Machinea, that meant both shoring up the fixed currency 
and wringing out the fiscal deficit, although this was only a modest 2.4 
per cent of GDP. The administration’s attempts to reduce coparticipación 
funds in order to cut provincial spending, however, were thwarted 
by Peronist governors and Congress, resulting in political stalemate. 
Taxes were raised and cuts imposed, but the fiscal saving—an overall 
2 per cent of GDP—was dwarfed by the increase in debt-service costs. 
There was still no sign of recovery. Flexibilización measures—including 
the abolition of centralized collective bargaining and an end to employ- 
ers’ contributions to union-run health funds—again met resistance in 
Congress. Reports circulated of a government attempt to bribe Peronist 
senators to support the legislation. Alvarez resigned as vice-president, 
having served for only nine months. The Alianza persisted only in name. 


After the bubble 


Time had run out. From April 2000, the downturn on Wall Street sig- 
nalled the end of the US boom and the onset of a grave deterioration 
in the world economy. Capital flew out of the country as predictions 
grew that Argentina faced a ‘hard landing’. The deficit worsened, despite 
spending cuts. By November 2000, default was looming. The gov- 
ernment turned to the IMF for emergency assistance. The Fund set 
conditions of draconian fiscal austerity. If these were met, a huge loan, 
totalling almost $40 billion, would be made available to prop up the 
currency-convertibility system. 


The severe retrenchment demanded by the IMF merely accentuated the 
negative effects of deflation, deepening the recession, accelerating capi- 
tal flight and increasing the likelihood of eventual default. To require the 
enfeebled De la Rúa government to combat spending in the Peronists’ 
provincial strongholds only exacerbated the risks of political breakdown. 
In a desperate search for spending cuts, the administration raised the 
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age of retirement for women and reduced the minimum state pension. A 
public-works programme to reduce unemployment and revive consump- 
tion, announced at the beginning of 2001, remained stillborn. Machinea 
resigned in early March, having failed to push through further reduc- 
tions. Ricardo López Murphy, the neoliberal economist who replaced 
him, duly declared war on the provinces’ welfare and employment pro- 
grammes, but met with a solid front of opposition from the Peronist 
governors of Buenos Aires, Córdoba and Santa Fe. López Murphy shifted 
his focus to higher education, no doubt hoping to find a softer target, 
only to encounter the collective fury of the university students. Three 
weeks after taking office, he resigned. 


De la Rúa now brought back Menem’s finance minister, Cavallo, who— 
after an initial shot at tax cuts—tried to implement the old fiscal-austerity 
recipe of higher taxes and spending reductions. In June, he sought to 
negotiate a delay on foreign-debt interest payments through a ‘mega- 
swap’ of some $32 billion. In a covert attempt at devaluation, Cavallo then 
proposed re-setting the convertibility level at a rate based on a basket of 
lower-value European currencies; this was spotted at once, and rejected 
by Congress. In July, Radicals prevented a further cut in pensions. 


As depositors emptied their bank accounts and safety-deposit boxes, De 
la Rúa appeared resigned to Armageddon: ‘I give my life to the fight,’ 
he vowed in July 2001: ‘I will never devalue.’ The IMF now demanded 
that the government achieve a zero fiscal deficit as the condition for a 
further loan of $8 billion; it targeted the increase in provincial public- 
sector employment—up 35,000 between 1999 and 2000, by the Fund’s 
own figures—as a major ‘fiscal problem’ and symptom of ‘public-sector 
bloat’. In October 2001, mid-term elections revealed the public’s disori- 
entation and disillusionment. The Alianza vote collapsed; the Peronists’ 
increased (bringing Duhalde into the Senate) but the biggest jump was 
the 4 million people who cast blank ballots. Withdrawals from bank 
deposits reached $500 million per day in late November, and a stagger- 
ing $1 billion per day in early December. It was in these circumstances 
that Cavallo instituted the corralito. Backing for De la Rúa now vanished 
completely. Defence of convertibility was no longer possible. The popu- 
lar uprisings of December 2001 saw De la Rúz’s flight, devaluation and 
the historic debt default. 


4 Financial Times, 16 July 2001. 
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What balance sheet can be drawn from Argentina’s long decade of 
neoliberalism? Promises of a new economy funded by foreign capital 
clearly proved a mirage. Unemployment soared, and high-value export 
sectors failed to materialize. Privatization, thanks in part to the oligopoly 
of the domestic conglomerates, bas not even brought eficiency—as 
the Financial Times has noted, Argentina has been one of the world’s 
most expensive places to do business.* Deficits were supposed to 
cease with the ending of state subsidies to national industries; instead, 
they were swollen by the rising costs of foreign debt. The currency- 
convertibility system drastically exacerbated these problems through its 
deleterious effects on exports and deficits. If the central planks of the 
Washington Consensus produced unemployment, regional blight and 
rising inequality, it was the fixed exchange rate that, with the rising 
dollar, provided the extra turn of the screw, the extreme severity of 
Argentina’s millennial crisis. 


The IMF supported the fixed-rate system to the tune of tens of billions 
of dollars right to the bitter end. It still claims that the root cause of 
Argentina’s crisis was fiscal mismanagement, and that insufficient flex- 
ibility in the labour market was the real problem undermining the 
currency regime. It has been particularly outraged by recent acts of 
Congress—extending a ban on mortgage foreclosures and the seizure 
of debtors’ cars; reinstituting employers’ payments to a trade-union run 
health scheme; claiming that foreign banks’ head offices should be 
responsible for new deposits in their Argentine branches. As a result, itis 
now demanding ‘political consensus'—the ultimate fiat—for any deal.” 


Itis not yet clear what the contents of such an agreement might be. Will it 
provide real resources for reviving the economy, or merely put Argentina 
into ‘a type of receivership’ in which slow growth, permanently high 
interest rates and an unsustainable debt burden cause the country to 
limp along from one crisis to the next? Argentina might do better to 
pursue a non-IMF alternative. The crisis of the last year has already 
altered the economy’s coordinates. An effective devaluation of around 72 
per cent has made the export sector vastly more competitive and, with 
the collapse in imports, expanded its share of the overall economy from 
11.5 to 37 per cent. As a result, there is now a current-account surplus. 
Could Argentina take its own steps to recovery—declare a moratorium 
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on the debt, institute a broad-based public-works programme, work 
directly with private banks in Brazil, for example, to arrange for letters 
of credit that would allow exports to expand more rapidly? 


In July 2002, with political support slipping away from him, Duhalde 
declared that the country needed an elected rather than an appointed 
leader, and announced that he would bring the next presidential elec- 
tions forward to March 2003. Peronists are currently squabbling over 
who should succeed him. Menem attempted yet another comeback, but 
met with such a torrent of abuse that he was forced to retire. Carlos 
Reutemann, governor of Santa Fe and a former Formula One racing 
champion, has so far declined to run, but might reconsider if he had the 
support of the IMF. The Córdoba governor, José Manuel De la Sota, has 
meanwhile proffered himself as next best. 


The dissident Radical congresswoman Elisa Carrió has emerged as a 
leftish alternative, having gained a reputation as a scourge of corrup- 
tion. Like Leandro Alem, who came to the fore during the Baring 
Crisis, Carrió has succeeded in surrounding herself with an aura of 
transcendent integrity. Opinion polls ın the spring of 2002 showed her 
as the country’s most popular politician—perhaps the head of a mass 
movement comparable to the radicalismo of a century ago. Had they con- 
sidered the parallel more closely, Carrié’s followers might not wish for 
an exact replay of the events of the 1890s. The Radicals then suffered 
fraud at the polls, and took another twenty-six years to reach office. Alem 
proved a brilliant rhetorician but a flawed leader his career ended in sui- 
cide. Honesty alone may once again prove insufficient to forge a path out 
of the abyss. But as a preliminary step, it seems essential for Argentines 
to recognize how, during the course of the 1990s, they were led into it. 





4° For this proposal, see Alan Cibils, Mark Weisbrot and Debayani Kar, ‘Argentina 
Since Default The IMF and the Depression’, Centre for Economic Policy Research, 
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A Movement of Movements?—g 


EMIR SADER 


BEYOND CIVIL SOCIETY 


The Left after Porto Alegre 


HE GEOGRAPHY OF the current anti-globalization protests 

signals a new world-political landscape for the Left. In a sense, 

this is a reversal of that historic shift of which Isaac Deutscher 

spoke—the relocation of the anti-capitalist movement from 
its nineteenth-century origins in Western Europe to Russia, then China. 
Behind this millennial transformation, of course, lies the earthquake 
that brought down the Soviet bloc; set China on course for a pragmatic 
integration with the capitalist market provoked an identity crisis—and 
then a political one—in social democracy and the old mass Communist 
Parties; and led to the selective immiseration of the Third World. An 
entire topography of the Left was obliterated in that upheaval. From its 
ruins—in Chiapas or Porto Alegre, Seattle, Genoa, Barcelona and else- 
where—have grown the groups and networks that are now questioning 
neoliberal globalization. They point towards an entirely new ideological, 
political and geographical design. 


Chiapas: an impoverished region of southern Mexico. Seattle: symbol of 
the microchip and American postmodernity. Porto Alegre: a ‘European’ 
city in Brazil’s deep south, run by a party that claims to represent 
its workers. What kind of movement can arise from such social 
and geographic diversity? In a country not known for its leftist tradi- 
tions, Porto Alegre has suddenly emerged as the emblem of the new 
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groupings, the point at which a host of hopes and fears, illusions and 
questions converge. 


I 


The development of the Brazilian Left was delayed relative to that of 
other countries in the region. Although its Communist and Socialist 
parties were founded at roughly the same time, the late 1910s or early 
19208, Brazil’s socio-economic formation—its coffee economy and low 
level of industrialization—made it impossible for these forces to acquire 
the critical mass of those in Argentina, Chile or Uruguay. A compari- 
son between the national-populist programmes of Vargas in Brazil and 
Perón in Argentina points up the distinction. In response to the devas- 
tating consequences of the Wall Street crash, Vargas took power in 
1930— overthrowing a conservative, primary-exporting government—in 
an essentially agrarian country. The state had little difficulty in harness- 
ing, both politically and institutionally, the syndicalist structures through 
which he promoted the rights of a limited urban working class. In 
Argentina, by contrast, it was a progressive, Radical government, which 
had played a leading role in university reform in Cérdoba in the late 
19108, that fell victim to the 1929 disaster. A military regime that would 
renegotiate Argentina’s dependency on regressive terms was in place 
throughout the thirties and early forties. When Perón seized power in 
1943 it was at the head of a socially constituted working class, with a clear 
political and ideological trajectory and a distinct set of traditions—Per6n 
had to defeat socialist and communist influence in order to project him- 
self as the people’s leader. Vargas had far less difficulty in imposing his 
rule (as dictator, from 1930-45; as elected president, 1950—54), due to the 
weakness and political backwardness of the Brazilian working class. 


One of the consequences of this fragility was that the nationalist labour- 
communist coalition that had backed Vargas virtually disappeared after 
the military coup in 1964. The trabalhistas, who owed their strength 
entirely to the state apparatus, the Labour Ministry in particular, ceased 
to exist once this had been taken over by the junta, whose first measures 
decreed the military supervision of all trade unions, a wage freeze, and 
police persecution of working-class leaders. The Communists’ strategy 
of subordinate alliance with the ‘national bourgeoisie’ collapsed in ruins, 
and the Party effectively disappeared. 
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Thanks to its important geostrategic position, the sixties’ coup in Brazil 
occurred relatively early compared to others in Latin America—1964, the 
same year as Bolivia’s; 1966 saw a failed putsch attempt in Argentina, 
successfully pushed through ten years later, the military seized power in 
Chile and Uruguay in 1973. Although the Left was weaker in Brazil than 
elsewhere, ferment in the countryside on a hitherto unseen scale and 
the politicization of lower-ranking army officers was considered a risk to 
national security both by Washington and by the upper echelons of the 
armed forces, concentrated in the Escola Superior de Guerra. 


Coming at this stage, the Brazilian coup allowed the military dictatorship 
a honeymoon period during the final years of the long postwar boom. 
An influx of surplus dollars funded economic expansion, albeit based on 
exports and the luxury-goods sector’ Growth rates exceeded 10 per cent 
per year, right up to the international capitalist crisis of 1973. Even then, 
while practically every other economy was entering recession, Brazil's 
rates merely decreased to between 5 and 7 per cent. The expansionist 
momentum was maintained up to the end of the seventies by loans and 
dubious public-works projects—football stadiums, the still unfinished 
Transamazonian highway, large hydroelectric plants and other grandi- 
ose affairs. At this point the boomerang of borrowing and state spending 
came back, bringing to a close five decades of continuous growth that 
had transformed the country in almost every respect, while leaving it 
choked with debt, inflation and public deficits. This crisis resulted not 
just in a ‘lost decade’, but an era of virtual stagnation, with indices of 
economic expansion barely exceeding demographic growth. 


Left resistance to the military coup mostly took the desperate route 
of armed struggle between 1967 and 1971, all other methods being 
ruled out by the repression. Despite a few spectacular actions, this strat- 
egy proved unable to accumulate forces on a mass level. Following 
the Lefts defeat there was a broad liberal hegemony over the opposi- 
tion to the dictatorship, ideologically oriented by the ‘authoritarianism’ 
theses of Fernando Henrique Cardoso—then gaining prestige as an 
intellectual trying to start a political career This force crystallized 
in a broad party—the Movimento Democrático Brasileiro (MDB)— 
grouping together all elements of the legal opposition. Alongside it, a 
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grass-roots trade unionism began to develop from the devastation of 
the earlier syndicalist tradition. 


The old unions had been based in state enterprises—oil, transport and 
public services—with Rio de Janeiro, the former capital, their focal point. 
The core of the new worker militancy lay in the automobile plants on 
the outskirts of S40 Paulo—socio-economically, by this stage, Brazil’s 
most important city. Car production has driven Brazilian industrial 
growth since the fifties, and still accounts for a quarter of the country’s 
GDP. With their strong class-consciousness and visceral hostility to a 
military regime bent on wage-freeze policies, these unions would forge 
the nucleus of the largest new party of the Brazilian Left, the Partido 
dos Trabalhadores. Their leader, Luis Inácio da Silva, known as Lula, a 
migrant from the impoverished, rural northeast, would be its head. 


The PT brought together progressive elements of the Catholic Church— 
transformed, under the influence of liberation theology, from component 
of the military regime to haven for social activists—with civil-rights 
campaigners, Trotskyists, Maoists and former guerrillas, under the 
hegemony of Lula’s militant trade unionists. Since its foundation, the 
PT has been the major player on the Brazilian Left. Its role has changed 
from that of a party of resistance to the dictatorship—and to the sub- 
sequent transition to a partial democracy that maintained the world’s 
highest income disparity—into a national alternative to government. 
Lula has been runner up in every presidential election since 1989, with 
the PT consistently gaining a plurality—30 per cent—of the vote; by 
the time this appears, he could be President-elect of Brazil. The PT 
has won a series of municipal elections, and has a record of successful 
local administrations marked by their social policies, their transparency, 
their engagement with popular movements and, above all—as in Porto 
Alegre—their participatory budgets. 


II 


Porto Alegre is the capital of Brazil’s southernmost state, Rio Grande 
do Sul, abutting on Uruguay and Argentina. This frontier character 
gives it a special status. Despite Brazil’s vast territories, debouching onto 
every country in South America save Chile and Ecuador, nearly all its 
borders are impassable. Jungle and mountain block the route to Bolivia, 
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Colombia, Peru and Venezuela. The Paraná crossings to Paraguay are 
the only other exception. Early on, then, Rio Grande do Sul became 
a military stronghold and, once the Brazilian army began intervening 
in government, shortly after the vicious war of the Triple Alliance in 
1865-70, an important power base in national politics. Many of the 
country’s leading figures have come from here—Getdlio Vargas himself, 
João Goulart, president from 1961-64, Leonel Brizola, ex-state gover- 
nor and currently leader of the Partido Democrático Trabalhista—not 
to mention several high officials of the military dictatorship, including 
three presidents: Costa e Silva, Garrastazu Médici and Jodo Figueiredo. 


The PT has inherited the state’s politicized tradition, in a more radical 
form. In 1988, Olívio Dutra—trade unionist, bank employee and founder 
member of the PI—was elected mayor of Porto Alegre. His deputy, 
Tarso Genro—lawyer and ex-militant of the clandestine opposition, 
now standing as the PT candidate for state governor—developed the 
concept of the participatory budget. This consists of shifting decisions 
on how to allocate municipal resources from the City Council to popular 
assemblies. The process has politicized budgetary debates, taking them 
out of the technocratic and legislative sphere, allowing broad public 
debate about funding priorities and their social and political implica- 
tions. Throughout the year, a series of assemblies decide where the 
money should go, follow up on implementation and make a balance 
sheet of the results. This process has become the PI’s trump card, 
differentiating and legitimizing its administration through mobilizing 
its citizens—to the extent that the other parties now include a diluted 
version in their programmes. 


III 


When the idea of holding a Social Forum, in opposition to the Economic 
Forum in Davos, was first floated, Bernard Cassen of Le Monde diploma- 
Hque suggested it take place in Porto Alegre—a city on the periphery, 
whose participatory budgets had become emblematic of an alternative 
approach. In other words, it was the success of specific political meas- 
ures, implemented by a Left party through a process of democratic state 
reforms involving a strengthening of the public domain, that initially 
attracted the moving spirits of the Social Forum to Porto Alegre. In spite 
of this, the Organizing Committee of both the first and second Social 
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Forums was mainly composed of NGOs, with only minority represen- 
tation for the country’s two main social movements—the CUT trade 
union federation, under the central leadership of the PT, and the Sem 
Terra, identified with the Party’s more radical base. It was due to this 
central role of NGOs that the Forum assumed the function of a meet- 
ing place for ‘civil society—a key notion for the new movements—with 
all the multiple and diverse meanings this concept provides. This is not 
the place to explore their genealogy, but two features—one inclusive, one 
exclusive—need to be pointed out. The first relates to the use of NGOs 
as agents for neoliberalism within civil society—particularly through 
the World Bank’s tactic of using these organizations to implement 
its social-compensation policies. Mexico has been a test-site for these 
attempts—increasingly so, under Fox. The NGO practice of entering into 
‘partnerships’ with big business—though never announced as such—is 
another aspect of the same problem. The ambiguities this overlap has 
created have not, as yet, had a negative impact on the anti-neoliberal 
character of the Forum, established under the strong propulsion of 
another founding element, the anti-WIO demonstrations in Seattle. 


The second, exclusive aspect of the emphasis on ‘civil society’ lies in 
its rejection of parties and governments, its embrace of the civil society/ 
state opposition. This is more serious, not only because it means reject- 
ing a potential weapon in a radically unequal contest but also, and 
more importantly, because the movement thus distances itself from the 
themes of power, the state, public sphere, political leadership and even, 
in a sense, from ideological struggle—elements that were essential to 
the choice of Porto Alegre as the Forums’ venue. The result of this exclu- 
sion of parties and state, if pushed through, would severely limit the 
formulation of any alternatives to neoliberalism, confining such aspira- 
tions to a local or sectoral contert—the NGOs’ mantra, “Think global, act 
local’; proposals for fair trade; ‘ecologically sustainable development’— 
while giving up any attempt to build an alternative hegemony, or any 
global proposals to counter and defeat world capitalism’s current neolib- 
eral project. These limitations were acutely embodied in the structure 
of the first two Forums, organized, respectively, into twenty-four and 
twenty-seven round-table discussions on extremely fragmented themes 
which tended to dissipate still further—giving the whole an academic 
overtone, with a corresponding intellectual division of labour. The gen- 
eral lectures were more like testimonies from people connected in some 
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way to the movement—and the most successful, at the first Forum, were 
all made precisely by leaders of parties or social movements—Lula, João 
Pedro Stedile, José Bové or Eduardo Galeano. 


The very act of defining themselves as ‘non-governmental explicitly 
rejects any ambition on the NGOs’ part for an alternative hegemonic 
project, which would, by its nature, have to include states and gov- 
ernments as the means through which political and economic power 
is articulated in modern societies. They therefore either insert them- 
selves, explicitly or implicitly, within the liberal critique of the state’s 
actions, or else limit their activity to the sphere of civil society—which, 
defined in opposition to the state, also ends at the boundaries of liberal 
politics. In fact, the very concept of ‘civil society’ masks the class nature 
of its components—zultinational corporations, banks and mafia, set 
next to social movements, trade unions, civic bodies—while collectively 
demonizing the state. The leading role of NGOs in the resistance to neo- 
liberalism is a sign of the movement’s defensive character, still unable 
to formulate an alternative hegemonic strategy. A move that brought 
together the struggle against US imperial dominance with the anti- 
capitalist elements of the movements would mark the beginning of an 
offensive, politicized phase in its development. 


As the old Left got weaker, lost its mass base or deserted the field, the 
space of anti-neoliberal resistance was occupied by NGO-type group- 
ings, deliberately distanced from the political arena and thus from any 
serious reflection on strategy; it was as if this whole area had been aban- 
doned to the enemy. A new class of global citizenship was proposed, 
transcending national frontiers—+the loss of power and political debility 
of the nation-state were simply taken for granted. Thus the Zapatistas 
gained international recognition, on the internet and through the global 
media, which was then projected back into their country of origin. At 
national level, they are still fighting for an acknowledgement of their 
right to exist. On the other hand, in a way that differs somewhat from 
liberalism, the idea of civil society has been used by social movements, 
NGOs and civil-rights groups that still proclaim their opposition to the 
state, governments, parliaments and political parties, while searching 
for ‘partnerships’ with multinational corporations. 
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The new is always hard to grasp, especially when it emerges within a 
landscape transformed from that in which the previous events occurred. 
The picture presented by the Social Forums would be incomprehen- 
sible within the frameworks that have characterized earlier attempts at 
international co-ordination—that of the Internationals, for example, or 
the Third World-dominated Non-Aligned Movement. The world of work 
intrinsic to the First International, in particular—where solidarity was 
premised on the universalized exploitation of labour—has been trans- 
formed. Not industrial workers but farmers’ unions, from peripheral or 
semi-peripheral countries, have a significant presence at the Forums. 
They are held in the Third World, and a large fraction of the partici- 
pants are from the South, but the movement’s largest demonstrations 
since Seattle have been in countries of the core—Genoa, Barcelona— 
where the young subproletariat has played a central role. Comparisons 
with the Internationals, the Bandung Conference or Woodstock—the 
media’s favourite—can thus fail to capture the historical specificity of the 
Forums, and the very different set of elements that are combining here 
to construct a new subjectivity in the fight for a post-neoliberal order. 


It was the mass working-class movements of the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries that provided the basis for the Internationals, 
throwing up Socialist and Communist parties, trade unions, workers’ 
representatives in parliament and manifold forms of cultural expres- 
sion. Politically, the scenario is now quite different. The long-established 
parties of the European Left were largely absent from the first Forum, 
and had only a minimal presence at the second. The reasons for this lie 
both in the ideological crisis caused by social democracy’s conversion 
to neoliberalism and in the declining weight, or real implantation, of 
these currents. Labour-movement concerns were raised instead by the 
new trade unions of the semi-periphery—South Africa, Korea, Brazil. 
If common motifs can be traced between the Forum and the First 
International—the insurgent, pluralist, libertarian, highly ideologized 
character of the mobilizations: social heterogeneity; internationalism; 
opposition to a liberal free-trade order—it is impossible to grasp the 
meaning of the new forms without an examination of the historical 
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rupture that divides them. For what splits the two asunder is the defeat 
and disappearance of all that once constituted ‘actually existing social- 
ism’, and the transformation this has wrought upon the Left. 


From the moment of the Bolshevik revolution—and especially since 
the Second World War—the world stage was polarized by the socialist/ 
capitalist opposition, determining relatively fixed ideological and politi- 
cal reference points. While the Left proclaimed a struggle between the 
two systems, the Western superpowers called for a battle of ‘democracy’ 
against ‘totalitarianism’. This was the determining contradiction of the 
epoch. With the fall of the USSR and the ‘socialist bloc’, capitalism was 
once again sole ruler of the world scene. The remaining post-capitalist 
countries reinvented themselves. China opted for a form of market 
economy—as in all likelihood will Vietnam. Cuba sought to defend the 
basic gains of the previous period rather than advance towards social- 
ism. The radical shift in the balance of forces reverberated through the 
social and political movements. With growing unemployment in Europe, 
unions were thrown onto the defensive, mounting at best a partial resist- 
ance to ‘flexibilization’ while rapidly losing members. In the increasingly 
informal and heterogeneous world of labour that was emerging, tradi- 
tional methods of organizing had ever less effect. Parties had to confront 
the universalization of neoliberal policies. European social democracy 
adapted to this at the very moment when, for the first time, the Centre- 
Left was in power in nearly every EU state; the Communist parties of the 
region shrivelled, or vanished altogether A similar scenario was enacted 
in Eastern Europe, where former Communist parties took up a radical- 
ized neoliberalism or local versions of the Third Way. 


The magnitude of this defeat for the Left—its depth and reach—has 
not been sufficiently evaluated. Its principal component is the victory of 
liberalism, on both the economic and political planes. Economically, the 
expansion of the financial sphere, deregulation and the market-led annul- 
ment of social benefits have dissolved the foundations of the welfare 
state. Commercialization has absorbed and penetrated the field of social 
relations, daily practice and consciousness, becoming the lodestone 
of ideological life. The corporation now plays a leading role in deter- 
mining economic processes, to the detriment of social forces—unions, 
parties—premised on more associative forms of life and opposed to the 
unlimited extension of the market. Politically, with the displacement of 
the ‘capitalism/socialism’ binary by that of ‘democracy/totalitarianism’, 
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liberalism conquered hitherto undreamt-of areas of the Left. Neoliberal 
economics and representative democracy were embraced as the defin- 
itive form of politics by huge swathes of the traditional Left. Parallel 
to this, ‘imperialism’ as current historical reality disappeared from the 
political lexicon, enabling the US to impose its international hegemony, 
as the model of both ‘democracy’ and economic success—its deregu- 
lated ‘Anglo-Saxon’ system triumphantly counterposed to the remnants 
of the European welfare state. Economic progress was identified with 
free capital flows; levels of deregulation became the measure of poten- 
tial growth. The process took ‘globalization’ as its logo, to underline its 
distinction from ‘backward’ national models, asserting the international 
movement of capital as the only possible paradigm. 


The combination of these elements has resulted in a deep and wide- 
ranging hegemony, consolidated at the ideological and cultural level, 
unlike any that capitalism has previously enjoyed. In the aftermath 
of the Second World War, Japan—despite its cultural distinctiveness— 
embraced the basic assumptions of Western capitalism, adapting the 
system to the national context. In the last two decades China, undefeated 
in war, has taken on the same priorities, transforming its social habits, 
customs and values at a pace previously unseen in Eastern culture. In 
Western Europe social democracy has become the main mouthpiece 
of neoliberalism. In Latin America, traditional populist tendencies— 
‘always characterized by a real or rhetorical nationalism—have played the 
same role, here opting for extreme variants of neoliberalism, with the 
PRI in Mexico and Menem in Argentina as the prime examples. 


With the disappearance of socialism from the current historical 
horizon—and with it, all discussion of capitalism as a historically deter- 
mined social system—the Left was disarmed in face of the conservative 
counter-offensive launched by Reagan and Thatcher, and continued by 
Clinton and Blair. It has abandoned strategic programmes for the con- 
struction of a new type of society and turned to defending the rights of 
the oppressed, or to creating local and sectoral sites of resistance. The 
proliferation of alternative municipal governments and NGOs are the 
best examples of this. 


The project of building an alternative to capitalism was abandoned in 
favour of resistance from within—opposition to neoliberalism rather 
than to the overall system. ‘Anti-totalitarianism’ now mutated into 
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an antagonism towards any overarching analysis—any attempt to see 
historical processes as a whole. These would inevitably result in reduc- 
tive programmes with the state as their monolithic agent. Pluralist 
democracy demanded more ‘complex’ diagnoses, irreducible to the 
‘economism’ attributed to (actually existing) Marxism, and would there- 
fore renounce ‘grand narratives’. 


It was in this context that local and sectoral forms of resistance—ecologi- 
cal, feminist, ethnic, human rights, municipal democracy—combined 
to form the movement that, together with union organizations and 
anti-WTO groups, would surface so explosively in Seattle in November 
1999. If they represent an advance, in creating new spaces in which 
Opposition forces can come together, many of them also implicitly 
renounce any attempt to construct an alternative society: as if our indefi- 
nite confinement within the limits of capitalism and liberal democracy 


was accepted as fact. 


V 


The Social Forum is a unique meeting place for anti-systemic forces 
to gather at a world level. It is unprecedented both in its diversity— 
bringing together not only parties and political currents but social 
movements, NGOs, civil-rights groups, unions—and in its own non- 
state, non-partisan character. It proposes to formulate global alternatives 
to current capitalist practices, and strategies for their implementation. 
In this sense, by its very existence the Forum creates a space in which 
the anti-neoliberal struggle can escape the narrow limits of the globaliza- 
tion vs nation-state binary, in which its opponents seek to imprison it. 
Basic to the Forum is the idea that alternatives to neoliberalism need to 
move beyond it, and therefore have to operate at the international level. 
The role of the nation-state in these proposals varies, but the common 
framework is an alternative globalization—not that of capital and the 
multinational corporations. 


Secondly, the Forum recreates the possibility of an alliance between radi- 
cal forces in the periphery and those in the core—a connexion sundered 
by the triumph of neoliberalism and the fall of the USSR. During the 
19908, the largely Centre-Left governments of the core redefined the 
regions of world power and influence, abandoning the periphery to its 
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fate as privileged victim of capital’s new offensive. Thirdly, the Forum 
allows theoretical, social and political contributions to the project to con- 
verge in the same space, without a hierarchy being defined—recovering, 
in a sense, the legacy of the historical Left, by addressing the themes of 
an alternative globalization. 


The movement reflects both the strengths and weaknesses of the strug- 
gle against neoliberalism. Its virtues include the high level of some of 
the theoretical contributions, whether global or sectoral analyses; the 
social heterogeneity—trade unions, environmental, gender and ethnic 
groups alongside political, intellectual and cultural figures; and the 
moral certainty that the great themes confronting humankind at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century will be discussed here, not at Davos. 
Deficiencies include the inability to convert these benefits into political 
strength—whether at the level of governments and parliaments, or as 
mass mobilizations—that could effectively exercise a veto on the reign- 
ing neoliberal policies, or take other innovative forms of political action. 
There is also a weakness in the whole field of economics. The movement 
lacks any strategy for transforming the growing feelings of exaspera- 
tion and distrust of neoliberal dogma into an alternative policy, or at 
the very least a project to curb the speculative movement of capital and 
point towards new forms of international trade. Another shortcoming is 
the uneven participation in the Forums, with very poor representation 
from some of the core countries—the US, Germany, Japan, Britain—or 
emerging superpowers such as China and India. 


Vi 


Important steps were taken to address the Forums’ weaknesses at the 
seminars held by the WSF’s International Committee in Barcelona, in 
April, and Bangkok, in August this year. One of their main decisions was 
to transfer the political leadership of the Forum from the original organ- 
izing committee—consisting of Brazilian organizations, for the most 
part NGOs—+o the International Committee. This 1s made up of around 
sixty international networks from all continents, with a fairly representa- 
tive range. The Committee decided on a more concentrated format for 
the Forums, with an agenda of five basic themes around which all others 
would be grouped, in order to move towards a more decisive way to 
formulate comprehensive political proposals, and strategies to fight for 
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them. It had already been decided that the Forums were not events, but 
a process of elaborating alternatives, and of struggle for their realiza- 
tion. With this in mind, continental and sectoral Forums will take place 
before the Forum of 2003, as before, in Porto Alegre. 


The Social Forum represents a milestone, marking the shift from a 
period of fragmented, defensive resistance to a phase of accumulating 
forces, while looking towards the stage at which an international 
articulation of political, social and cultural movements can confront neo- 
liberalism and overcome it. The first decades of the new century are the 
setting for that challenge, to be taken up in full awareness of its complex- 
ity and of the huge discrepancy in relative scale that still exists. 
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A Movement of Movements?—10 


TOM MERTES 


GRASS-ROOTS GLOBALISM 


Reply to Michael Hardt 


HAOTIC, DISPERSIVE, unknowable—Michael Hardt’s uncer- 

tainty in the face of the multilingual mass of global 

oppositionists—‘a sea of people’-—thronging to Porto Alegre 

for the World Social Forum last spring is entirely under- 
standable.' There were anywhere between fifty thousand and eighty 
thousand participants, and at least ten thousand official delegates— 
activists, students, intellectuals, trade unionists, environmentalists, rural 
workers, Argentinian piqueteros, plus the representatives of scores of 
NGOs—crowding into seminars, round-table sessions and workshops, 
or marching through the sweltering streets in celebratory parades or 
ad-hoc protest demonstrations. Twenty-seven conferences on broad 
socio-economic themes were running simultaneously, together with over 
a hundred seminars on more specific questions—food sovereignty, ‘the 
illusion of development’, the World Bank and IMF, indigenous peoples 
and sustainability—and more than five hundred specialist workshops; 
not to mention the music, the films, the plays. 


The first question, in Hardt’s view, is how such a widely differentiated 
mass can begin to work together—for the various movements ‘cannot 
simply connect to each other as they are, but must rather be transformed 
through the encounter by a sort of mutual adequation . . . not to become 
the same, or even to unite, but to link together in an expanding net- 
work’. The second is to distinguish the major issues they confront. For 
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Hardt, the opponents of neoliberal globalization are faced with a choice 
between two primary positions: ‘either one can work to reinforce the 
sovereignty of nation-states as a defensive barrier against the control of 
foreign and global capital, or one can strive towards a non-national alter- 
native to the present form of globalization that is equally global’. 


Hardt and Negri have already made a passionate case against the first 
position in the pages of Empire. The modern state—born as a counter- 
revolutionary, absolutist response to Renaissance humanism, boosted 
with the toxic ideology of an exclusionary, homogenizing nationalism— 
has always been a tool for repression, even when posing as the champion 
of anti-colonial liberation. Over the past two decades, however, the 
powers of this reactionary instrument have been drained away by the 
flow of global networks of production and exchange across its borders, 
while sovereignty is reconstituted at the higher level of a (still some- 
what misty) ‘Empire’. The authors resolutely refuse any nostalgia for 
the power structures that preceded the global age. Strategies of local 
resistance—dreams of liberated zones, outside Empire—‘misidentify 
and thus mask the enemy’, just as they obscure the potential for lib- 
eration within it. The national-sovereignty defence against the forces 
of international capital, Hardt now suggests, presents ‘an obstacle’ to 
global democracy.’ 


But it was this position, he claims, that dominated the official platforms 
and plenary sessions at Porto Alegre, promoted above all by the officials 
of the Brazilian PT and by the chevénementiste leaders of the French 
ATTAC. The other side—the ‘democratic-globalization’ viewpoint—was 
represented by the North Atlantic anti-WTO networks, by the more rad- 
ical base of ATTAC groups and, emblematically, by the Argentinian 
neighbourhood committees that have sprung up in response to their 
country’s financial collapse. Hardt describes these last as antagonistic to 
all proposals of national sovereignty, their slogan—que se vayan todos— 
calling for the abolition of the whole political class. To further illustrate 
the gulf between the two positions he suggests that, if a ‘democratic- 
globalization’ solution to the Argentinian crisis exists, it would reject any 
national defiance of the IMF in favour of seeking a ‘continuity’ between 





1 See “Today's Bandung?’, NLR 14, March-April 2002 

3 Ibid, p. m4. 

3 Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, Empire, Cambridge, MA 2000, pp. 83, 103, 133, 
307, 43-0; Today's Bandung”, p. 117. 
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the practical experiments in democracy going on at barrio level—the villa 
miseria in Argentina—and the democratization of the global system. 


Is he right? There were certainly plenty of memento mori at Porto Alegre 
in the form of Euro-Socialist politicians looking for photo opportuni- 
ties; but most of these are ardent proponents of the neoliberal cause. 
Similarly, in the run-up to the Brazilian elections the PT leadership— 
which certainly hijacked a number of the sessions at Porto Alegre, 
but did not succeed in controlling its agenda—has been notable not 
so much for demanding sovereign control over capital flows as for 
its alacrity in complying with IMF demands on debt repayment. But 
the experience presented by activists at Porto Alegre—especially those 
from Latin America, where the neoliberal crisis is at its most intense— 
proposed a more modulated view of the specific units and gradations 
of power than Hardt’s ‘all or nothing’ approach. Rather than an intui- 
tive uprising of the multitude against Empire, they suggested a more 
differentiated field. 


The nation-state, precisely because of its role in pushing through the 
social engineering required by neoliberalism, remains an essential 
instrument for global capital—and hence a key zone of contestation. It 
is against their own governments that both South Africans and Latin 
Americans have been mobilizing to fight against water and electricity 
privatizations. Peruvians successfully resisted an electricity sell-off— 
this time at local-state level, in Arequipa—earlier this year; Bolivian 
‘water wars’ rattled Banzer’s regime in April 2000; ‘Vivendi, go home! 
is the cry in Argentina. CONAIE, the national confederation of indige- 
nous peoples, brought down the Ecuadorian government early in 2000, 
and atter broken promises from the military and the new regime were 
back on the streets a year later to oppose austerity measures, defor- 
estation, privatization of electricity and oil pipelines. There have been 
protests along similar lines in El Salvador, India, Nigeria, Ghana, Papua 
New Guinea. Last spring, the shantytowns of Caracas rallied to the 
defence of Chavez in order to fight US-backed plans for the privatiza- 
tion of their oil and the still greater reduction of their living standards. 


‘The first question of political philosophy today’, write Hardt and Negri, 
‘is not if or even why there will be resistance and rebellion, but 
rather how to determine the enemy against which to rebel’.4 The Latin 





4 Empire, p. 20. 
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American mobilizations of the past few years display not a faith in 
the transcendent power of national sovereignty but, precisely, a grasp 
of the immediate enemy—and, often, a clear intuition of the forces 
that stand behind him. The architecture alone of most Third World 
US embassies—those massive, reinforced blocks that loom more omi- 
nously than any national government buildings—not to mention the 
plain facts of the local USAF military base, is evidence enough. It is a 
common enough contradiction today that a willingness to pursue ‘the 
radiant horizons of capitalist wealth’ can sit quite easily with a sour dose 
of home-grown cynicism about the uses of Yanqui power. 


This is the great ambivalence at the heart of Empire. What is the role— 
the ‘privileged position’—of the US within the coming global sovereign 
power that Hardt and Negri depict? The actually existing United States 
constantly threatens to emerge from the pages of Empire like the face in 
a nightmare, and has to be perpetually repressed. Instructed that Empire 
exercises its control by means of ‘the bomb, money and ether’, we are 
warned that ‘it might appear as though the reins of these mechanisms 
were held by the United States ... as if the US were the new Rome, ora 
cluster of new Romes: Washington (the bomb), New York (money), and 
Los Angeles (ether).’ But any such certainty is immediately withdrawn: 
the screen goes fuzzy—world power is much too ‘flexible’ for us to think 
of territorializing it in this way.) ‘Empire’, we are continually assured, 
‘has no Rome’—despite the fact that US defence spending is more than 
that of the next twenty-five governments combined. It has bases in at 
least fifty-nine countries.® 


The US is, of course, no transcendant, deterritorialized sovereign force 
but only a mega-state within an international state system—as is all 
too clear to those who have felt its force. There are real debates to be 
had around questions of counter-globalization strategy at national and— 


5 Although, on the very next page—the dechne of the nation-state notwith- 
standing—we find a cool analysis of the ‘imperial’ taske—‘the construction of 
information highways, the control of the equihbria of the stock exchange despite 
the wild fluctuation of speculation, the firm maintenance of monetary values, 
public investment ın the mubtary-industrial system to help transform the mode 
of production, the reform of the educational system to adapt to these new produc- 
tive networks, and so forth’—that currently demand ‘big government’ in the USA. 
Empire, pp. 347 and 348. 

SCenter for Defense Information, World Miltary Database 2001-2002, http:// 
www.cdLorg/products/almanacoroa.pdf. 
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more commonly proposed today—at regional level. Via Campesina’s 
campaign for ‘food sovereignty’, for the right to raise protective tariffs 
that will prevent multinational companies wiping out local farmers by 
their dumping practices, is one example.’ It is widely acknowledged that 
the ability of the Malaysians and the pre-WTO Chinese to impose con- 
trols on capital flow during the 1997—98 financial crisis protected their 
populations from much of the devastation that ravaged Indonesia. Focus 
on the Global South has rightly counselled Vietnam against joining the 
WTO, pointing out the social and economic consequences this would 
entail. It suggests instead ‘deglobalization’ to build strong regional mar- 
kets within the South that would have some autonomy from global 
financial interests.’ But the traditional Chevènement position is a straw 
man, at least at Porto Alegre. The real questions to be asked are not 
about the nation-states from which sovereignty is draining away, but the 
one it is being sucked into. 


Measures of power 


For Hardt, the division at Porto Alegre between the ‘national-sovereignty’ 
and the ‘democratic-globalization’ positions corresponds not to Third 
World vs First World outlooks but to a conflict between two different 
forms of political organization: ‘The traditional parties and centralized 
campaigns generally occupy the national-sovereignty pole, whereas the 
new movements organized in horizontal networks tend to cluster at 
the non-sovereign pole’. This, he suggests, may explain why ‘an old- 
style ideological confrontation’, a clear debate between the two positions, 
did not take place at the 2002 WSF. Whereas the formally constituted 
organizations have spokespeople to represent them, the new groups 
do not—‘Political struggle in the age of network movements no longer 
works that way’: 


How do you argue with a network? The movements organized within 
them ..do not proceed by oppositions. One of the basic characteristics 
of the network form is that no two nodes face each other in contradiction; 


7 See interview with José Bové, ‘A Farmers’ International”, NLR ra, November- 
December 2001, pp. 94-5. While Empire famously promotes the subversive effects 
of mass migration, Hardt and Negri also defend, more poignantly perhaps, the 
Tight of the ‘multitude’ to refuse to move. In this instance, a strategy for Asian and 
African farmers—some third of the world’s workforce—to defend their livehhood 


through some form of regional counter-sovereignty becomes imperative. 
* Walden Bello, ‘Pacific Panopticon’, NLR 16, July-August 2002, pp. 77-9. 
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rather, they are always triangulated by a third, and then a fourth, and then 
by an indefinite number of others in the web . . . They displace contradic- 
tons and operate mstead a kind of alchemy, or rather a sea change, the flow 
of the movements transforming the traditional fixed posttions; networks 
umposing ther force through a kind of irresistible undertow 9 


One difference Hardt seems to miss is the question of scale. Many 
seemingly traditional bodies at Porto Alegre were actually mass organi- 
zations. The Brazilian Sem Terra is a case in point. It counts in its ranks 
over a third of a million landless families—and this is not a passive, 
card-carrying membership but one defined by taking action: risking the 
wrath of latifundidrios and the state by occupying land. Within this layer 
there are, again, around 20,000 activists, the most energetic and com- 
mitted, who have helped to organize their neighbours and who continue 
to attend courses and participate in regional and state-level meetings 
that elect the local leaderships. Over 11,000 delegates attended the MST 
national congress in 2000. Spokespeople—accountable to the member- 
ship—become a necessity with numbers of this size.” 


The North Atlantic networks, by contrast, are more likely to count their 
active core as a few dozen or less. The Ruckus Society, for example, has a 
full-time staff of four, and between twenty and thirty volunteers in close 
orbit around that; about 120 people will attend an annual camp. Other 
organizations like Fifty Years is Enough and United Students Against 
Sweatshops (USAS) are run by less than half a dozen full-timers, who 
call other organizations into action. Rather than sweeping away and 
transforming all fixed positions, these networks often feel more at risk of 
being dissolved themselves into the powerful flows of American capital- 
ism. Does size matter? For the authors of Empire, ‘we are immersed in a 
system of power so deep and complex that we can no longer determine 
specific difference or measure’.” To the resounding reply of Sem Terra 
leader Joao Pedro Stedile—asked what Northern sympathizers should 
do to help the landless farmers of Brazil—‘Overthrow your neoliberal 
governmentsl’, their book provides no echo. Yet Stedile’s demand surely 
suggests a scale by which the movements can take stock of their oppo- 
nents, and reckon their own strength. 


9 “Todays Bandung?’, pp. 115~7 

© See interview with Joao Pedro Stedile: ‘Landless Battalions’, NLR 15, May-June 
2002, p. 85. 

1 Empire, p. 211 
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Hardt’s maritime metaphor—the ‘sea’ of networks—raises a further 
question, crucial to the ‘mutual adequation’ of the current movements: 
waves do not speak. How, if it cannot argue but only ‘sweep away’ its 
opponents, is Hardt’s network—or multitude—to hold an internal con- 
versation, to debate and decide its strategy? For the Sem Terra, the 
question of how to develop democratically accountable forms of leader- 
ship and coordination, while avoiding the traps of ‘presidentialism’ and 
bureaucratization, has been literally a matter of life and death; militant 
farmers’ leaders in Brazil have traditionally been gunned down by land- 
owners or the state. The attempt to answer it has led them to stress 
the importance of collective, elected bodies at all levels, from the village 
occupation committee up.” As a result, enormous efforts are put into 
gathering together the far-flung activists, most of them working farmers, 
for regional, state and national decision-making meetings. 


For North American pressure groups, radical NGOs and networks, 
while there is often a strong commitment to transparency and to rotat- 
ing leadership, a different sort of process often prevails. Often these 
are run by a small group of dedicated individuals who tend to lead by 
default, by dint of their accumulated skills. ‘Obviously’, as the director 
of the Ruckus Society puts it, ‘those closest to the centre get more input 
than people who are further away from it. For example, I took the deci- 
gion to hold the WTO camp [in Seattle in 1999], and that’s how a lot 
of the decisions have been made since.” USAS also embraces consen- 
sus building in decision-making, with all of its pitfalls; it has only one 
annual meeting of its university affiliates. With their relatively small 
numbers and higher educational level, the North American groups have 
focused on the quality of consensus-making around specific actions. 
David Graeber has described the patient and ingenious methods— 
spokescouncils, affinity groups, facilitation tools, breakouts, fishbowls, 
blocking concerns, vibe-watchers and so on—that have been developed 
to devise summit-protest tactics, for instance.“ But it is not dear how 
these could be extended to cope with strategic issues, or projected onto 
the vast scale of Porto Alegre, where the star system—as much that of 
the new movements as of the traditional parties—posed another set of 
problems for internal democracy. 

— e 
2 ‘Landless Battalions’, pp. bs-6 


3 John Sellers, ‘Raising a Ruckus’, NLR 10, July-August 2001, p. 75. 
% ‘For a New Anarchism’, NLR 13, January—February 2002, pp. 71-2. 
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Given these disparities, should we welcome Hardt’s project of an ever- 
expanding network as the form that the ‘movement of movements’ 
should take? It seems more useful to conceptualize the relation between 
the various groups as an ongoing series of alliances and coalitions, 
whose convergences remain contingent. Genuine solidarity can only be 
built up through a process of testing and questioning, through a real 
overlap of affinities and interests. The Turtles and Teamsters will no 
doubt meet again on the streets of North America, but this does not 
mean they are in the sort of constant communication that a network 
implies. The WSF provides a venue in which churches and anarchists, 
punks and farmers, trade unionists and greens can explore issues of 
common concern, without having to create a new web. 


North-South adequation 


Focusing on questions of national sovereignty and organization, Hardt 
neglects other areas where there is perhaps a greater need for ‘adequa- 
tion’, in some form. If—in the age of Malaysian skyscrapers and New 
York slums—the distinction between North and South has more to do 
with power and elite lifestyle than geographical location, it still denotes 
a significant split in current experience and historical perception. One 
obvious difference for activists is that the repressive nature of capitalist 
state power is posed much more starkly in the South. In Argentina 
at least 30 protestors have been killed since March 200r. At least four- 
teen Sem Terra activists have been murdered and hundreds jailed. 
Since January 2001 four protestors have been killed in the Ecuadorian 
Amazon and at least twenty-five shot and wounded in the highlands. 
In El Salvador, the death squads are back at work. In June 2001 four 
Papuans were killed by the state during protests against austerity meas- 
ures and privatizations.5 Genoa notwithstanding, Northerners stand a 
better chance of getting home safely after a demonstration. 


In the end, divergences over the economy and the environment may 
prove more crucial than the Left’s organizational forms. The ‘green pro- 
duction’ laws for which North Atlantic groups have campaigned have, in 
practice, often worked as a form of protectionism, favouring Northern 


capital—and labour—while increasing poverty and unemployment in 


For further details of numbers of protestors killed—many fighting IMF austerity 
measures—see States of Unrest II (2002) at http://www.wdnorg.uk/cambriefs/ 
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the South. Walden Bello and others have spoken passionately of the 
need to redress this, calling for a visionary strategy that would protect 
the jobs of Northern workers at the same time as strengthening the 
rest of the world’s working class—forging a common front against 
the re-stratification of labour that global capital is currently trying 
to push through. In place of ‘green protectionism’, they have called 
for a positive transfer of green technology to the South, coupled 
with support for indigenous environmental groups.’® Significantly, 
few of the big Northern trade unions were present to hear this case 
put at Porto Alegre. 


Agriculture, of course, remains far more labour-intensive in the South, 
where a just redistribution of land is still the central issue. The threat 
of GM terminator seeds menaces the livelihood of hundreds of millions 
of small farmers across Africa, Asia and Latin America. Pace Hardt’s 
strictures on national-sovereign solutions, African governments that 
have refused to accept the poisoned gift of Monsanto’s unmilled, self- 
sterilizing corn have for once been acting in the interests of their 
citizens. Via Campesina—itself a North-South alliance of working 
farmers—held its own mini-forum at Porto Alegre, in a park near 
the city centre; Monsanto and Coca-Cola logos were ritually burnt 
at its closing ceremony. First World environmentalists need to listen 
attentively to these Third World farmers and indigenous groups, who 
unite powerful ecological concerns with a highly critical perspective 
on international capital. 


A third division—here, no longer on North-South lines—was over the 
question of global capitalism itself. While almost all the speakers and 
participants were critical of the IMF, World Bank and WTO, there was 
disagreement over whether these institutions could be reformed, or 
whether they were inherently linked to a system that is fundamentally 
unequal, corrupt and unsustainable. For all the attention paid to these 
general issues, however, there was far less debate on the current world 
political situation. When the questions on which any global opposition 
might be expected to raise its voice were discussed—the US war in 
Afghanistan, the Middle East, the threat to Iraq—it was often away from 
the central plenaries and official platforms, though such issues did sur- 
face after the initial presentations. 





% ‘Pacific Panopticor’, p. 8o. 
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The debate over.the WSF needs to remember, too, the exhausting logisti- 
cal problems that global organizing presents to the dispossessed. Time, 
money and a daunting sense of distance present real obstacles to stu- 
dents, activists, trade unionists, the rural and urban poor—in stark 
contrast to the well-funded global infrastructures of the ruling class. For 
all his reservations about the Brazilian PT, Hardt must acknowledge 
that, without its municipal government in Porto Alegre, the WSF would 
never have taken place. Naturally, most of the participants were from 
Latin America—Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay between them fielded 
over 7,000 delegates, Italy and France around 1,200. Travel problems 
precluded many more. The hard-working interpreters—translating into 
Portuguese, the host language, and English, although Spanish might 
have been a more natural lingua franca for most of those present—often 
went unpaid for their skills. 


Organizing from below is a fragile process, at threat from numerous dif- 
ferent forces. A micro example: when LA-based activists recently sought 
to get in touch with maquiladora workers in Mexico, they first had to 
negotiate their way through a series of blocking attempts by the moder- 
ate NGOs that controlled the funds for transport and translators, and 
wanted to run the agenda too. When finally the Angelenos met with 
their Tijuana counterparts, they found that what the maquiladoristas 
needed most was computers—to send information out but, above all, to 
get news in. The US side could come up with the computers; what they 
couldn’t produce was electricity, decent phone lines, Spanish-language 
software and technical help. 


Hard as it is, this sort of grass-roots organizing remains crucial for 
building up relationships of mutual support, coalitions of resistance. In 
these nano-level processes of forging solidarity the WSF—and especially 
perhaps its informal side: the youth camp, fiestas, lunches, marches— 
can play a vital role. ‘Chaotic, dispersive, unknowable’ as they may 
be, these messy, mass-scale face-to-face encounters are the life-blood 
of any movement—an element that telecommunications metaphors 
can never attain. 
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DONALD SASSOON 


ON CULTURAL MARKETS 


EFINING CULTURAL hegemony is no simple task. To feel 

culturally dominated evokes deep fears and uncertainties; 

but even those who express these feelings are not clear what 

they are. By comparison, military hegemony is far less prob- 
lematic: here, domination merely requires the ability to annihilate one’s 
nearest competitors. It is a daunting but not a complex undertaking—a 
question of counting up the nuclear missiles, ships and planes, and 
being prepared to use them. A militarily dominant country may not 
win every time—morale, geography and public opinion do matter—but 
it never loses. Hegemony in this field is a matter of state policy, eco- 
nomic resources and technological know-how. Patriotism and a sense 
of being under threat are further requirements but these are not too 
hard to engineer; most countries succeed without difficulty. It is even 
easier if you have some achievements to be proud of and are worried 
about forfeiting them. 


Cultural hegemony is made of different stuff. States do not decide to 
become culturally dominant; nor is it clear what this might entail since 
cultures, however defined, are not coterminous with ‘states’ or even 
‘nations —they develop on the basis of widespread borrowing, adap- 
tation, imitation, and are endlessly redefined. States, of course, often 
favour this or that cultural activity, and give support to their theatres, 
writers, musicians or film-makers. These, however, are often defensive 
Measures, aimed at ensuring a wider audience for what are regarded as 
the country’s finest artefacts, or protecting what is arbitrarily regarded as 
the national culture—one artificial construct against others. In so far as 
culture is also a productive activity, the instruments at a state’s disposal 
are largely economic: subsidies, protectionism, quotas. This does not 
amount to much, or not enough to increase the cultural power at the 
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nation’s disposal which, by and large, accrues almost spontaneously—a 
by-product of economic power, prestige, influence, history and chance. 


Global or regional cultural domination entails exporting one’s cultural 
products, which usually have—in the minds of both exporters and 
importers—a clear national origin. In the nineteenth century France 
and Britain, culturally dominant in the field of narrative, imported very 
little, and that mostly from each other. Today the US imports remarkably 
few films and television programmes, relative to its consumption, and 
many of those they do buy in have been consciously designed to satisfy 
American audiences. This is a crucial sign: other people watching your 
films, reading your books, listening to your music, going to your plays, 
and imitating them, while you know nothing of theirs.’ 


To achieve this kind of dominance it is necessary, though not sufficient, 
to possess, in vast quantities, the means to produce and diffuse cultural 
commodities: publishers for books and music; a strong press; a film 
industry that includes a distribution network; a music industry; radio 
and television studios; numerous venues for live performances, and so 
forth. It is also necessary to have a strong domestic market for, with 
very few exceptions, the export of cultural commodities is a by-product 
of a thriving home industry. This is where costs are covered and initial 
profits made; gains from abroad are a bonus. Some countries have a 
strong domestic market for certain of their cultural products but are 
not able to export in significant quantities. The Indian film industry, 
for example, is, in terms of production, the largest in the world, but its 
penetration of foreign markets is relatively modest and still confined, 
overwhelmingly, to Indian communities abroad. Japanese animation 
has a significant presence in the rest of the world but this tends to be 
a niche market, specifically earmarked for penetration; the ‘Japanese’ 
content of such films is kept to a minimum, while much of their inspira- 
tion comes from the West. Animation’s success also has no counterpart 
among the other Japanese cultural industries—popular music, narra- 
tive, Cinema—whose products may have great appeal locally but get 
scant showing elsewhere. 





! The fine arts should be left out of this analysis. Though these unmistakably 
form a market, rt is ether one based on production for the specific individual or 
msttuton that offers the commission, or 18 a highly speculative retail market in 
non-reproducible commodities. 
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What follow, then, are brief notes towards an initial way of understand- 
ing the positions states can occupy in the hierarchy of cultural power. 
Though the possible combinations are numerous and complex, we 
might propose an initial set of characterizations: 


> Culturally dominant states: abundant local production which meets 
the demands of a strong domestic market as well as those from 
abroad; imports are low. Examples: Britain and France in the 
nineteenth century; the US since 1945. 


> Protectionist states: may have a strong domestic cultural market but 
are unable to export, and prevent imports. Example: the USSR. 


> States whose domestic cultural market absorbs both local and foreign 
- production, but which are unable to export significantly. Examples: 
Japan; India. 


> Culturally dominated states: what they consume originates mainly 
from abroad. Examples: Belgium; Bulgaria. 


Burgeoning audiences 


Do these suggestions permit us to map out the contours of cultural 
hegemony in the nineteenth century, and to make some preliminary 
indication of the basis for US dominance, in the twentieth? To do so, 
we need to think of culture in economic terms, producing commodities 
to be bought and sold. In the nineteenth century these fall into two 
categories. Firstly, ‘recorded’ products embedded in a physical item 
that can be purchased, or hired out, and individually consumed: texts 
(books, newspapers), prints, illustrated texts (magazines, picture books) 
and ‘recorded’ music.” Secondly, products which, for their consumption, 
require the physical presence of purchasers at a venue where the per- 
formance takes place. Here, consumption is collective and the product, 
strictly speaking, unique, since no two performances of even the same 
spectacle—at the theatre, the opera, the variety show, the café concert— 
can be identical. 


2 In the nineteenth century, recorded culture was fundamentally printed culture. 
This inchided music which, in the Western tradition at least, can be notated, ena- 
bling consumers to purchase both sheet music and instruments for private or 
public performance. 
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Throughout the nineteenth century, the markets for both recorded cul- 
tural goods and performance were in constant expansion, reflecting the 
increasing size of markets in general. There were, however, specific 
causes for the growth of cultural markets: a large middle class with plenty 
of leisure time; technological improvements that made books cheaper 
(and sheet music too, through lithography); a thriving press, and liter- 
ary journals that provided serialized fiction; an efficient lending-library 
system. The expansion of education provided a powerful, often state- 
backed, market for school texts. The real French best sellers of the 
nineteenth century were not Dumas or Verne but works such as Larive’s 
and Fleury’s grammar primer, which sold a million copies between 
1882 and 1883 alone, twelve million between 1872 and 1889, and 
twenty-six million by 1920. Other factors would include the linguistic 
unification of a number of European nation-states, which enlarged the 
markets for printed texts. 


Performance culture underwent a parallel transformation. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, even in bourgeois countries such as 
Britain and France, performance was still largely constrained within a pre- 
modern framework. Itinerant players staged shows at determinate times, 
coinciding with a religious calendar. Music was provided outside the 
market, at church services or in aristocratic homes. Opera houses were 
social venues for the dominant classes, subsidized by courts and patrons. 
Theatres were rigidly regulated and restricted. There were musical 
markets—concert performance on a commercial basis—in some of the 
main capital cities, notably London; but these were still underdeveloped. 


From around the mid-century, there then occurred a remarkable burst 
of growth. Concert halls and opera houses were built, or expanded and 
redesigned to accommodate a wider public. The old pre-market system 
of patronage entered into crisis. The new bourgeois consumers paid 
attention to what was actually on offer. it was the birth of the ‘listening 
audience’. Their preferences were key elements in the formation of a 
rapidly developing commercial system. As it paid to give the audiences 
what they wanted, the profit motive expanded its aesthetic reach—to the 
alarm of intellectual elites who complained about the ‘industrialization’ 
of culture (Arnold, Carlyle, Sainte-Beuve). 


A culture of adaptation across genres came into being. Theatrical and 
opera-house managements demanded successful shows. The dominance 
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of print made itself felt in performance culture: theatrical plays were 
increasingly based on successful novels, operas on novels and plays; 
they virtually never had original, specially commissioned plots. Almost 
the entire opus of nineteenth-century opera consisted of adaptations of 
material already successful in print or on the stage. As operas were ‘sold’ 
on a global market it was preferable to adapt internationally consecrated 
material: the work of Walter Scott, the most successful novelist of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, provided the plots for almost a 
hundred. Of the twenty-two operas composed by Giuseppe Verdi after 
the successes of Nabucco and I Lombardi alla Prima Crociata in the 
early 18408, nine were adaptations of French texts, six of German plays 
(five by Schiller), five of English plays (three by Shakespeare) and two 
of Spanish plays. Italians may have been dominant but, conscious of 
the international nature of the opera market, they refrained from using 
specifically Italian settings and themes. It is as if almost the entire pro- 
duction of Hollywood had been based on European stories, by European 
writers, and set in Europe. 


Triumph in a hegemonic country was the royal road to global success. 
Consider the career of Les Misérables, Hugo’s attempt to deploy some 
of the techniques of popular large-scale narrative that had proved so 
successful for Eugéne Sue in his two serialized best sellers of the 
18408, Les Mystères de Paris and Le Juif errant. Les Misérables was first 
published in Brussels in 1862 and came out at the same time in Paris 
(Napoleon III dared not ban it), London, Leipzig, Rotterdam, Madrid, 
Milan, Turin, Naples, Warsaw, Pest, St. Petersburg and Rio de Janeiro. 
In 1910 it became one of the first ‘long’ (two-reel) cinematic adapta- 
tions by an American firm, the Biograph company, and has since been 
adapted at least twenty-six times for cinema and television. The musical 
version by Alain Boublil and Claude-Michel Schönberg that opened in 
London in 1985 had, by 2000, been performed in twenty-seven countries 
and sixteen languages. 


Aesthetics of the safe bet 


The marketing logic of the opera was not substantially different from 
that of Hollywood. As production costs were high and failure could 
lead to bankruptcy—unlike publishing, where diversification of titles 
can help spread the risk—it pays to be cautious and to adapt what has 
been successful elsewhere. Hence the strong conservative element of all 
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market-oriented culture, which tends to repeat, with variations, what has 
worked before. Selling culture is, in this respect—as in several others— 
different from selling Coca-Cola. Those who like the drink want more 
of exactly what they had before. But those who like detective stories, 
romances or historical novels do not want to read the identical volume 
over and over again; they want a different yet similar book. The trick lies 
in getting the right variations. The marketing of cultural products con- 
sists in offering the public more of the same, but not exactly. 


Market assumptions shaped cultural production in other ways: the dura- 
tion of plays and operas, as later of films, was determined by prevailing 
views of a ‘proper’ length. Symphonies were never so restricted. Books 
can vary widely, though most today would fall somewhere between a 
hundred and a thousand pages—a ratio of one-to-ten, unthinkable for 
films. Lending libraries used to demand a multi-volume novel, so that 
more than one reader could be reading the same book at the same 
time. Serialization, and payment per line, dictated short chapters with 
plenty of dialogue and regular cliffhangers—a procedure duplicated 
in the TV soap. 


The successes of the nineteenth century provided a treasure-house 
of tested products for the technology-based cultural industries of the 
twentieth—cinema, music, radio and television. Many had been proved 
in more than one national market, the surest sign that the commodity 
could travel, could be adapted and enjoyed—and hence bought—by 
different people. The music market—where words matter litte, if at 
all—was always particularly transnational. Itinerant musicians, whether 
operating in court genres or in popular ones, plied their trade through- 
out entire regions. In ‘high’ culture, the national market was so narrow 
that travelling became almost mandatory: its products have been tested 
across different countries since the Renaissance, at least. 


The nineteenth century saw the birth of the international virtuoso: 
Paganini, Lizst and the great operatic divas. Music entered the market, 
thanks to the development of concert halls, the fall in sheet-music pro- 
duction costs and the wide-scale production of musical instruments, 
above all the piano. Until the beginning of the nineteenth century, most 
concert music was composed for a particular occasion, and performed 
under the direction of the composer. But the cultural investment embod- 
ied in this duality did not necessarily require the latter’s presence. This 
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enabled what one might call the ‘triumph of dead composers’ in the 
leading music capitals of Europe—Paris, London, Vienna and the chief 
German cities. Mozart had died in r791, Haydn in 1809 and Beethoven 
in 1827; but between 1828 and 1870, 60 per cent of the concerts per- 
formed at the Sociétés des Concerts du Conservatoire in Paris were of 
works by Beethoven (with 43 per cent of the total), Haydn and, then trail- 
ing behind, Mozart. The advance of the dead composers was relentless 
and swift. In the decade after 1815, 77 per cent of the works performed 
at the Leipzig Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde had been by living compos- 
ers; between 1838 and 1848, their works were down to 53 per cent 
and, between 1849 and 1859, plummeted to 18 per cent. This increased 
the conservatism of serious-music consumption, while intensifying the 
competition facing living composers, who not only had to battle against 
each other but also with the dead. This, of course, was true for litera- 
ture as well; but whereas very few people read the same novel again and 
again—thus necessitating a constant supply of new reading material— 
with music, enjoyment demands frequent listening. 


Clarissa vs Werther 


The real take-off of the novel as a cultural commodity occurred at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century (the genre, of course, had 
been of growing importance for a couple of centuries before). The 
required combination of market size, high literacy levels, prosperity, a 
developed lending-library system and a strong press ensured that the 
novel’s main consumer markets would be located in Britain, France 
and the German-speaking countries; but only France and Britain were 
dominant in its production. The German reading public—and particu- 
larly the aristocracy, which then dictated bourgeois taste—had, before 
1800, accepted French and British cultural hegemony, especially in this 
sphere. Richardson’s Clarissa had been extremely influential throughout 
Europe, as was the Gothic genre and, later, Walter Scott. All of these were 
widely imitated. Yet the continental success of Goethe’s Werther did not 
spark a spate of German novels aimed at the European markets. During 
the nineteenth century—despite significant home production of both 
cheap and ‘high’ literature—Germany essentially produced novels for its 
own linguistic area, and imported the rest. 


Other countries fared even worse. Russia’s novels and music only 
became known and admired in the rest of Europe towards the end of 
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the nineteenth century, once they had received the imprimatur of the 
two hegemons—with France in the lead. The Italians represent an inter- 
esting case. They dominated the operatic field—thanks in part to an 
exceptionally large home market: prior to unification, Italy had twice 
as many opera houses as France. Yet, as we have seen, they resorted 
to adaptations from foreign stories and used outside settings. Unlike 
Russia, Italy had at different times had, since the Renaissance, an impor- 
tant cultural lead in virtually all fields, although never simultaneously. 
Yet by the nineteenth century, outside opera, the country was not a major 
producer. The not-very-profitable genre of instrumental concert music 
was left to German domination; astonishingly, the country of Rossini, 
Donizetti, Bellini and Verdi—not to mention Monteverdi and Vivaldi— 
did not produce a single symphonic work worthy of note throughout 
the nineteenth century. The country whose Commedia dell’arte had had 
such a crucial impact on the development of European theatre did not 


produce a single popular or celebrated playwright. 


Italy's great nineteenth-century European best seller was Collod?s 
Pinocchio (1881; first UK translation 1891), whose subsequent world- 
wide fame has probably been due to the Walt Disney cartoon of 1940. 
Children’s literature, regarded as a low genre, could enable writers from 
non-hegemonic countries to achieve spectacular success: Hans Christian 
Andersen’s stories, and the first woman Nobel prizewinner Selma 
Lagerlöf, from eden. The Americans were present on the European 
market few influential best sellers: the stories of Washington 
Irving, creator of Rip Van Winkle; James Fenimore Cooper’s Last of the 
Mohicans, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Toms Cabin. Otherwise, they 
too were importers—mainly of ‘pirated’ editions of British best sellers, 
such as Trollope and Dickens. 


If the true hegemons in the field of narrative were the French and 
British, whose most popular works were gobbled up abroad and widely 
imitated, such success was still, of course, only the tip of an iceberg: 
hundreds of novels sank without a trace. This is true even of the giants 
of popular literature. The Three Musketeers and the Count of Montecristo 
are the survivors of what Franco Moretti has called a ‘slaughterhouse 
of literature’: Dumas had authored some four hundred books, of which 
less than twenty were exported, and only half a dozen are still widely 
read. The same goes for Jules Verne, author of fifty-four novels of which 
ten, at most, were internationally successful during his lifetime; only 
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three or four are still remembered outside France. In other words, export 
success rested on a ferocious selection process and a consequent recog- 
nition, not always well founded, that some countries and peoples were 
better than others at certain genres: a French or British historical novel, 
a British detective story or ‘horror’; a French farce or melodrama, thanks 
to Eugéne Scribe; a French operetta, due to Offenbach and his numer- 
ous Viennese followers; an Italian opera or song. 


This amounts to branding, making it difficult for competitors of the 
‘wrong’ nationality to emerge. The state of affairs endures. Those involved 
in the early Spaghetti Westerns—the cast included—Americanized their 
names, in the belief that no-one could possibly want to see a Western 
made by Italians. Nineteenth-century Italian publishers, conscious of 
the popularity of historical novels among the Italian French-speaking 
elites, would find it far less risky simply to translate a Dumas whose 
success had already been amply demonstrated than to commission a 
historical novel written by an Italian. As a result, Gramsci pointed out, 
the Italian reading public was far more familiar with French history, as 
seen by Dumas, than with their own. The contemporary parallels with 
US film and television production are obvious. 


Adventures in translation 


Dumas’s and Scotts output was still middle-lass—or anyway, 
middle-brow—literature. Beneath this lay the galaxies of British penny 
dreadfuls, German Thivialliteratur, Russian lubok books, American dime 
novels—cheap stuff, sold by peddlars, despised by the educated; quite 
unexportable. But those who wrote it were readers of ‘respectable’ books; 
these, and the patrimony of stories they had inherited from folklore, 
mythology and previous popular and religious literature, constituted the 
sources of their inspiration. The most successful German novelist of the 
nineteenth century was Karl May, whose collected works sprawled across 
thirty-three volumes. Almost all were set in the American West. May, 
of course, had never been there, but he had read plenty of dime novels 
and he knew what his audiences wanted—a pattern Sergio Leone was to 
replicate a century later. Cheap literature played a role in diffusing suc- 
cessful genres into new markets. 


Translations, and lack of respect for intellectual property, meant that 
foreign novels could be easily adapted, especially if they belonged to 
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‘low’ genres. The American detective novels featuring Nick Carter were 
very popular in Tsarist Russia at the turn of the century—their success 
enhanced by liberties taken on the part of the translators, to the extent 
that the Russian versions could no longer be regarded as entirely 
‘American’. In one novel, for instance, Nick Carter obtains the police 
files he has requested in five minutes; as no Russian reader could believe 
such a feat possible, the five minutes became, .in translation, three 
weeks—much more in keeping with the celerity of the Tsarist bureau- 
cracy. Such formulaic writing was, moreover, easily imitated; even in 
the US, Nick Carter had had a string of authors. After Russianizing 
a few, the translator soon picked up the formula and, while retaining 
the detective’s identity and his American nationality, could make an NC 
novel even more palatable to Russian readers by setting it in Vladivostok, 
where Carter had gone to help out a friend, et cetera. Nick Carter also 
made it in Denmark and Sweden, where the first detective magazines 
were named after him and carried translations of his adventures; in 
Norway, in 1908, Nick Carter was transformed ‘into the popular local 
detective Knut Gribb. 


No single country was hegemonic in the nineteenth century throughout 
all cultural markets. The French and the British constituted a duopoly 
in narrative fiction, but this genre was less than 20 per cent of titles pro- 
duced. In non-fiction the lead was narrower. Paris was unquestionably 
the world capital for opera, as Rossini and Verdi were well aware. Rossini 
moved there at the height of his fame, while Verdi only considered him- 
self really successful when his I Vespri Siciliani—text by Scribe—was 
premiered in Paris. But the French grand opera was hegemonic only in 
France. The Italians were regarded as the masters, but the Germans, 
the French and: the Russians were not far behind. The British were 
great consumers of music but not producers, the country being then 
regarded as the Land ohne Musik; Gilbert and Sullivan scarcely made it 
outside the English-speaking world. The Germans dominated the entire 
field of instrumental music, and carved an important place within the 
operatic sphere—Wagner and, for operetta, Johann Strauss. The French 
were certainly supreme in theatre, thanks above all to Scribe, Europe’s 
most renowned playwright and author of four hundred and twenty-five 


plays—hardly any of which are performed today. 


The technological revolution of the 1880s and 1890s altered the nature 
of cultural markets in a fundamental way. Sound and movement could 
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now be recorded and sold; voice and image, transmitted at a distance, 
could be consumed in one’s own home. The most important techno- 
logical developments, however, required major capital spending. The 
pattern of consumption changed. The public now had to purchase a 
piece of hardware—the gramophone, radio, television—in order to play, 
or tune into, software such as records or programmes. Cinema lowered, 
qualitatively, the cost of experiencing performance as collective con- 
sumption. The new industries of the twentieth century proceeded not so 
much by selling cultural goods as by selling the instruments whereby 
one could acquire them. With radio and television, the consumer had 
only one major economic decision to make: whether or not to buy the 
set. The motivation was the desire to listen to, or watch, programmes; 
but these cost nothing, or very little. Funding for cultural production 
was raised either through a state tax, by advertising, or via a mixture 
of the two. The record industry resembled publishing, except for the 
necessity of purchasing a gramophone. The cinema, like the theatre, 
was performance based; but the variations of a stage show—different 
actors, scenery, production—were eliminated. The cinema performance 
became a reproducible commodity. 


It was at this stage that the United States began its slow but inexorable 
march towards supremacy in the cultural field. By the end of the First 
World War it had already become the dominant force in the gramo- 
phone and recording industry, although this only took off seriously in 
the 1920s. Quite unlike the nineteenth-century European publishing 
industry, it was, almost from its inception, an oligopoly dominated by 
five or six companies, of which three were American. The conception 
that animated the early recording industry could not have been farther 
from any idea of global cultural domination: it was simply assumed 
that there were distinct national cultures and that, in order to be success- 
ful worldwide—a necessity for large-scale enterprises—it was preferable 
to provide each culture with what it liked best. Accordingly, in 1902 
the Gramophone Company—founded in London in 1898 by a group of 
British and American businessmen—sent one of its senior executives, 
Fred Gaisberg, to Asia to create a catalogue of native records. Gaisberg 
travelled to India, Burma, Siam, China and Japan, and recorded nearly 
2,000 discs with local singers. He would set up his recording studio 
in a hotel room and, through agents, contact artists to come and sing 
and play. The Gramophone Company was not in the business of selling 
records: it wanted to market gramophones. Recording native music was 
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merely a means of motivating the local elites to buy the equipment. 
Cultural imperialism was better left to governments. 


This is also why, in Europe, radio—and, later, television—manufac- 
turers were happy to let governments have a monopoly on producing 
programmes of sufficient quality to get people to buy their sets. Thus 
the development of the most important European cultural industry of 
the twentieth century was based on a unique form of private-public 
partnership. Most of the music and literature consumed in Europe, 
between the wars, was European-produced. While some countries, Italy 
and France, for instance, consumed more of their own production than 
they imported from abroad—the present pattern in India and China—a 
growing share of what was imported came from the US. This was also, 
increasingly, the case for popular music, although Latin America and 
Italy remained major exporters, at least until the take-off of British 
music in the early 1960s. US supremacy in the cinema, however, had 
asserted itself by the 19208. Before 1914 the French, Italians and Danes 
had dominated; once Hollywood became established, the majority of the 
films every European country imported were American. After the First 
World War, no European country managed to secure a major share of 
the international market. The main film-making countries—Germany, 
France, Britain—consumed their own films and American ones. The 
others were mere importers. 


Dollarization of the ether 


By the end of the twentieth century—and here readers can make mental 
notes of the usual exceptions—the typical international best-selling 
novel, film, popular hit, and imported television programmes were 
American or American-inspired. This is not to say that everyone now 
consumes American culture; only that most of the culture that circu- 
lates across national boundaries originates in the US. Even in France, 
notoriously defensive about their cultural artefacts, American music has 
increasingly prevailed over French in the younger age groups; and much 
‘French’ music has in reality been an adaptation or imitation of US 
models. down to the names—Johnny Halliday. 


Why has the US become the largest exporter of culture? Or, to put it 
provocatively: why is American culture so superior? Part of the answer—a 
complex answer to a difficult question—ties, quite obviously, in the coun- 
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try’s industrial capacity, prosperity and vast internal market the scale of 
its corporations and the will of its administrations to help and nurture 
them. But this can only be part of the story. The rest may have to rely, for 
the time being, on a few hunches and leads. One is that, from the very 
beginning—that is, from the nineteenth century—the US regarded the 
production of culture as an industrial enterprise, to an extent unimagin- 
able in Europe. It is true that, for instance, Alexandre Dumas had 
been a major cultural entrepreneur working within a highly commer- 
cialized system; but he addressed himself to what was still a relatively 
narrow middle class. Dumas was involved in craft production, while 
the American dime novel was produced on the assembly-line system 
before the assembly line was even invented. The Library of Congress 
has accumulated a collection of nearly 40,000 nineteenth-century dime- 
novel titles. Production was immediately industrial, authors becoming 
simply a cog in a complex marketing mechanism that included publish- 
ers, wholesale and retail distributors, advertisers and, of course, readers. 
The author ‘Dumas’ mattered, as a recognizable author. Dime-novel 
publishers—such as the legendary Irwin P. Beadle & Co., responsible 
for some 3,000 novels between 1860 and 18g0—were themselves 
the brand name; people bought a Beadle novel, not a text by X or Y. 


This is when the ‘death of the author’ was pioneered—in some instances, 
literally so. Take the case of Edward Wheeler, a Beadle author who 
wrote thirty-three novels with Deadwood Dick as a protagonist—and 
in which the character of Calamity Jane was introduced—before dying 
unexpectedly in 1885. The Beadle Company kept his death a secret and 
coached other writers to keep up a steady supply of Deadwood Dick 
novels, eventually producing a further ninety-seven, all signed ‘Edward 
Wheeler’. A similar assembly-line production pattern was also achieved 
in popular music in the 1890s, just before the development of the 
recording industry and the spread of radio. This was the famous Tin Pan 
Alley—the name given to the stretch of 28th Street, between Broadway 
and Sixth, where most of New York’s music-publishing business was 
concentrated, and where publishers hired lyricists and composers to 
mass-produce songs which were then promoted and sold, in those pre- 
recording days, as sheet music. 


Another reason why US culture was so ‘good’ was that the original 
market in which it was tested—its own domestic market—was extremely 
complex and diversified, quite different from the traditional European 
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SVEN LUTTICKEN 


SECRECY AND PUBLICITY 


Reactivating the Avant-Garde 


HE LAST DECADE has seen an increasing use by young artists 
of strategies and forms derived from neo-avant-gardes— 
Fluxus, Conceptual or Performance art. This has called forth 
charges of plagiarism from an older generation of artists, who 
feel the young brats are getting credit for ‘things we did thirty years ago’, 
without acknowledging and sometimes—even worse—without knowing 
their predecessors’ work. Are these repetitions, then, the blind, dumb 
survivals of forms long past their prime? There are indeed young artists 
making neo-Conceptual or Fluxus-type work that seems an exasperat- 
ingly minuscule variation on what has been done before: creating ‘social 
works of art’ by cooking dinners or spending the night with strangers; 
taking ‘jobs’ in non-art professions. While many such strategies bear 
an uncanny resemblance to activities in the sixties that were far more 
marginal, and far less commercially successful, the fact remains that the 
repetition of a given practice within a changed historical and cultural 
context has a different meaning and function. Theory has not found it 
easy to come to grips with this phenomenon, in part because we still find 
it difficult to think about history in terms of survivals and repetitions—as 
what Hal Foster has called a ‘continual process of protension and reten- 
sion, a complex relay of anticipated futures and reconstructed pasts’.’ 





The crucial question is whether (and how) artists actually manage to 
reactivate avant-garde impulses, or whether they merely recycle some of 
its forms in a nostalgic mode. In the first instance, they would resem- 
ble Benjamin’s Jacobins, seizing on the revolutionary potential of the 
Roman Republic to realize its now-time.* In the second, they would be 
closer to the postmodern pastiche-artists that Jameson analysed in the 
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eighties as, precisely, recycling disembodied signs. Whereas Benjamin 
perceived the liberating potential of breaking through linear history 
in order to arrive at a ‘dialectical image’, Jameson concluded that the 
postmodern era resulted in a consumption of nostalgic motifs com- 
pletely devoid of true historical consciousness. The active, revolutionary 
repetition described by Benjamin had been perverted into a passive, con- 
sumerist reflex) The distinction between the two positions, however, 
is not necessarily clear-cut. There may be complex amalgams of both 
in any historical phenomenon—delusion and denial as the boon com- 
panions of insight. Aby Warburg was convinced that the practice of the 
Renaissance was just such a hybrid—artists deliberately sought to use 
antique forms, seeing a now-time in them; but they were also taken 
over by the forms, possessed. Their repetitions were not completely 
sovereign and intentional; at times they were involuntary, like neurotic 
symptoms.* Nonetheless, Warburg was firmly on the side of reason, and 
focused on artists’ attempts to master the pagan impulses encoded in the 
antique Pathosformeln that they deployed. 


Art and life 


With various degrees of explicitness, some of the recent repetitions of 
avant-garde strategies have highlighted the question of art’s role vis-a-vis 
the—or a—public. While art has been ever more widely publicized, its 
public role, in a more fundamental sense, has become more doubtful. 
This problem has, of course, been tackled in various instructive ways at 
different points in the history of the avant-garde. Contemporary artists 
often offer repetitions-with-variations on these earlier approaches, thus 
pointing the way to a renewed historical examination of these ‘antici- 
pated futures’ and ‘reconstructed pasts’. Social theory has also focused 
on the problematic role of the public sphere and investigated the differ- 
ent forms it can take. Following leads from both art and theory, we enter 





' The Return of the Real. The Avant-Garde at the Turn of the Century, Cambridge, MA 
1996, p. 29. 

* Walter Benjamin, ‘Uber den Begriff der Geschichte’ [1940], Abhandlungen. 
Gesammelte Schriften, vol. I.a, Frankfurt am Main 1991, p. 701. 

3 Fredric Jameson, Postmodernism, or, The Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism, Durham, 
NC 1991, pp. 1-54 On the two versions of historical repetition, see also Slavoj 
Zizek, Enjoy Your Symptom! Jacques Lacan in Hollywood and Out (revised edition) 
New York 2001, pp 69-10. 
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a realm where even apparently blind repetitions may be of significance 
as mnemonic traces; where even involuntary symptoms may yet contain 
re-activating elements. 


Any reappraisal seems doomed to begin by repeating what Peter Bürger 
wrote in the Theory of the Avant-Garde (1974), even if it goes on to crit- 
icize or dismiss it. Birger’s book is the theoretical consummation of 
the late-sixties’ break with a depoliticized conception of the avant-garde. 
Clement Greenberg had used the term as a synonym for his idea of 
modernism, to mean ‘purified’ arts locked up within their own ‘area of 
competence’, their own history. In Jacques Ranciére’s terms, both the 
Greenbergian and the Biirgerian conception of the avant-garde can be 
geen as responses to Schiller’s contention that art and aesthetic play, as 
the essence of man, would bear ‘the whole edifice of the art of the beauti- 
ful and of the still more difficult art of living’.’ As Ranciére has shown, 
the crucial ‘and’ within ‘art and life’ has been variously interpreted. Like 
others before him, Greenberg went on to link art and life by conceiving 
of an independent ‘life of art’, from Manet to Morris Louis. On the 
other hand, Bürger focused on the way movements such as Dada and 
Surrealism, whose importance had been minimized by the ‘modernist’ 
conception of the avant-garde, had attempted to use art to transform 
life. Modern art’s autonomous and specialist status was treated as a hin- 
drance to be overcome; art should not be limited to its own small sphere, 
it should revolutionize society. The ultimate aim of Dada, Surrealism 
and the ‘historical avant-garde’ in general had been to integrate art into 
the Lebenswelt, into society and everyday life. 


The historical avant-garde had failed, but Bürger was comparatively 
forgiving about this, while being notoriously hard on the postwar neo- 
avant-gardes who, in his view, merely repeated the forms and strategies 
devised by their predecessors, reaping huge institutional and commer- 
cial success without any real struggle for change. Bürger has been 
criticized for his blindness to the distinctions within this repetition—not 
seeing how the neo-avant-garde had tried to adapt to new circumstances. 
The historical avant-garde, too, had often opted for mockery of capital- 
ist modernity (Dada), or utopian evocations of what cannot be (De Stijl) 
rather than attempting to integrate art and life.® This is certainly true, 


5 See ‘The Aesthetic Revolution and Its Outcomes’, NLR 14, March-April 2002. 
6 Foster, Return of the Real, pp 15-16. 
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but what matters is that there was a constant oscillation in the avant- 
garde between irony, utopian visions and the desire to effect real change: 
the first two could lead to the last, which could itself revert to the ironic 
or utopian distance when it was frustrated. Malevich's visions found 
their counterpart in the Constructivist attempts to realize a ‘productivist’ 
art; Constant allied his New Babylon, which remained essentially an art 
project, with the Situationists’ revolutionary interventions. 


Corruptions of the public sphere 


In a noteworthy repetition-and-critique of Birger, Jürgen Habermas 
has argued that the attempt to ‘reconcile art and life’ he described was 
doomed to failure because it operated from only one of the autonomous 
spheres of which modern society consists.” For Habermas, as for Weber, 
modern society involved the disintegration of unified ‘worldviews’ into 
the separate fields of science, art and morals, or law; each one largely the 
domain of specialists. The avant-gardes may have tried to leave the art 
world behind in order to reform life, but they had not succeeded in pene- 
trating any of the other spheres. The basic structure of modern society 
was left unscathed. Habermas was not particularly sad about this failure 
of the avant-garde project in his view, the destruction of the different 
spheres would mean a regression, a break with the ‘project of modernity’ 
that emerged with the Enlightenment. 


The Weberian spheres of art, science and law are not, of course, 
completely isolated from each other, even if their internal discourses 
are largely autonomous. They also co-exist within the public sphere, 
whose origins Habermas traced to the ‘reasoning citizens’ of eighteenth- 
century Britain.* While each of the specialized domains has its own, 
internal semi-public space—constituted by art journals, or scientific 
conferences, for instance—they also require a general public sphere to 
mediate between themselves and the rest of society. It is through this 
Offentlichkeit that the smaller spheres have effects on the ‘outside world’. 
This was dramatically manifest when art criticism first emerged as an 
autonomous sphere within public debate, in the eighteenth century: the 
first critical reviews of the French Salon were illegal pamphlets, for the 


7 Die Moderne—tin unvollendetes Projekt, Leipzig 1992, pp. 32-54. 
3 Stukturwandd der Offentlichket. Untersuchungen zu einer Kategorie der burgerlichen 
Gesellschaft, Frankfurt am Main 1990 [1961], pp. 54-160. 
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assault on state-sponsored artists was seen as undermining the entire 
Ancien Régime: when the decadence of its art was decried, so was the 
rottenness of the state. 


The public sphere has been described as a fiction that creates its own 
reality. When people start addressing each other as its representatives, 
as these first modern art critics did, the idea of this sphere becomes an 
invitation to start behaving as if it actually exists—‘The idea of a public 
is motivating, not simply instrumental.’ As modern art grew more spe- 
cialized, art criticism’s ability to influence other spheres dwindled. But 
it was still aimed at a public—or at different, often overlapping, publics. 
At the core of the art world was a semipublic group of professionals, 
who addressed each other rather than a wider audience. But even the 
most esoteric forms of modern and contemporary art make an implicit 
claim to embody something that should—even if it does not—matter 
to society as a whole. 


That claim now has a rather desperate sound. If the public sphere origi- 
nally proposed by the eighteenth-century bourgeoisie had promised a 
forum for rational, enlightening debate, the media concentration of the 
nineteenth century led to an increasingly sensationalist, consumerist 
public domain: ‘critical publicity is replaced by a manipulative one’. For 
Habermas, the growing media focus on private life—of ordinary people, 
as well as celebrities—could be seen as a reprise of a premodern form 
of ‘representative publicness’, in which the king, as embodiment of the 
divine and social order, lay beyond criticism. Although their role was 
subordinate, the lesser nobles incarnated this order as well. Modern 
public figures, politicians or stars are also representations in this sense, 
although as embodiments of a shifting media culture rather than an 
immutable absolutist system. ‘Publicness becomes a court’, a baroque 
show rather than a sustained rational discourse." 


Robert Altman’s 2001 film Gosford Park connects and counterposes the 
declining British aristocracy of the interwar years with the world of 
cinema—indeed, with the entire culture industry. The film is, on one 
level, an Agatha Christie-style murder mystery, set during the course 
of an English country-house weekend in 1932. Altman’s many cameras 
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roam ‘upstairs’ and ‘downstairs’, portraying servants who live their pas- 
sions through the medium of their masters’ lives. There are some alien 
elements at the party: Ivor Novello, matinee idol and star of Hitchcock’s 
The Lodger, and his friend, a Jewish-American film producer looking for 
‘realistic’ details for a Charlie Chan mystery with a similar setting. As an 
entertainer, Novello is an outsider among the aristocratic house-guests, 
who make their contempt for the cinema abundantly clear. One particu- 
larly vicious old hag refers to The Lodger—Hitchcock’s film had just been 
remade as a talkie—as The Codger. 


Mass media: a perverted avant-garde? 


The irony is that they are much more similar to Novello than they 
think. He is simply a new kind of aristocrat, in the media sphere. 
Like his outdated relatives, only more successfully so, he provides a 
thrilling spectacle for the lower classes. In one beautifully constructed 
scene, the enraptured servants stand in the darkened hallway outside the 
drawing-room, listening to Novello singing inside. Most of the upper- 
class guests are indifferent to the performance, but to the servants they 
are all stars—even if Novello is the most glamorous. All provide the 
servants with spectacle, and gossip about their private lives is traded 
assiduously. For Bürger, while the avant-garde had failed in its attempt to 
dissolve art as an autonomous sphere, the culture industry had achieved 
the perversion of that aim, a falsche Aufhebung of artistic autonomy. Its 
omnipresent products did change people’s lives, if only by drawing them 
into different patterns of consumption." The perverted public sphere of 
the mass media had, in effect, become a dystopian avant-garde that was 
now successfully tampering with the autonomous spheres. Altman’s 
film is a sympathetic study of the effects of this cultural monster 
on people’s lives. 


What was the response of the neo-avant-garde of the sixties and seven- 
ties to intimations that an alternative cultural force, in the form of the 
mass media, was fast perverting its own aims? Andy Warhol, who took 
these commercial media as a conscious focus for his practice, was often 
shunned by partisans of avant-garde art. Issues of Artforum from the late 
sixties and early seventies give the impression that the magazine was 
going out of its way to avoid discussing Warhol’s art and everything he 
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stood for. Artforum was intimately linked to postminimalist, conceptual 
and related neo-avant-garde tendencies—reactions, in part, against the 
modernist abstract art of the postwar decades, and seeking ways to break 
out of the gallery’s white cube. Warhol did this too, but by integrating 
his art into the spectacular economy. His magazine Interview started as 
an underground film journal, became progressively slicker and ended 
up as the yuppie-lifestyle magazine of the 1980s. Warhol made the step 
from the avant-garde to its Doppelgänger, the culture industry. Openings 
became society events; cameos in soap operas and the labours of the 
paparazzi put universal recognizability within the artist’s reach. 


Warholian practice has had perhaps more than its fair share of repe- 
tition among contemporary artists: a desire for integration into the 
worlds of fashion, advertising and pop culture is widespread. But—just 
as Warhol's work continued to be exhibited in galleries and discussed in 
art magazines (eventually, even Artforuwm)—in targeting the mass media, 
contemporary artists have not abandoned the art world. If anything, 
they are now able to combine their activities across different spheres 
with greater ease. During much of his career, Warhol’s media success 
threatened to undermine his art-world credibility. Now that that world 
itself has definitively become part of the media, artists who work as 
veejays or fashion photographers are as welcome in museums and gal- 
leries as they are in the glossy art magazines where they might do 
fashion spreads. Scarcely anyone now makes a distinction between their 
work appearing in the ‘artist’s pages’, under the editorial control of the 
magazine, or in an ‘experimental’ ad by some fashion designer target- 
ing an art-magazines audience. Such phenomena turn Warhol into a 
prophet, and have undoubtedly contributed to stimulating a wider criti- 
cal approach to his work that has shed the traditional art-historical focus 
on his paintings—which is not to say that this neo-Warholian avant- 
garde is a particularly encouraging phenomenon. The artists who think 
they can finally escape art’s isolated, autonomous sphere end up as 
fodder for a perverted. avant-garde that they cannot control or even influ- 


ence to any significant degree. 


The other response to populist mass media—and conservative art 
magazines—was to make one’s own. Small-circulation journals and 
reviews became crucial media for twentieth-century avant-gardes. When 
these penetrated the public sphere at large, it was as caricatures that 
mocked the latest form of artistic ‘madness’; establishment art journals 
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were only slightly more interested. Various Dada and Surrealist reviews 
(fom the belligerent, political La Révolution surréaliste to the glossy 
Minotaure) tried to create something close to what contemporary theory 
has dubbed a counter-public: an audience that to some extent has a 
subordinated social status, and is critical of mainstream media and the 
prevailing ideology. Nancy Fraser, who introduced the term ‘subaltern 
counter-publics’, focused on subordinated social groups such as women, 
coloured people and gays. Michael Warner, while putting special empha- 
sis On queer experience, has argued that participants in a counter-public 
can be ‘subalterns’ for no other reason than their identification with 
this group—be it a fundamentalist tendency, a youth-culture tribe or 
‘artistic bohemianism’.” 


Avant-gardes can thus be seen as attempting to establish a counter- 
public not through some a priori social stigma—its participants were 
often white males with a middle-class background, although there was 
the occasional Claude Cahun—but on the grounds of a radical dissent 
from the dominant form of publicness, and the society it represented. 
Avant-garde reviews differed from both the mass media and the more 
traditional art and literary publications which, equally marginal, merely 
existed alongside the culture industry. These were aimed at a special- 
ized public, a target group of art-lovers, whereas the avant-garde saw 
its productions as counter-media that tried to create, or maintain, an 
oppositional public. They were thus potentially addressed not to a lim- 
ited group with some special interest (such as art) but to a much more 
diverse layer that wanted to develop a critical understanding of society. 


Bataillean transgressions 


In the late fifties and early sixties, the Situationists could conceive of their 
publications as means to create a revolutionary counter-public that would 
effect real change. In the thirties, Georges Bataille had taken a different 
approach. Although intimately involved with reviews such as Documents 
and La Critique sociale—not to mention the Collége de Sociologie which 
he co-founded in 1937, and which can be seen as a counter-medium 
of the spoken word—Bataille was simultaneously impatient with such 
counter-publics, incapable of bringing about the total revolution he 
felt was needed. Reviewing some volumes of Surrealist poetry for La 
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Critique sociale in 1933, Bataille was scathing about the gap between 
Surrealism’s ambitions and its concrete results. He reminded his read- 
ers that Surrealism had wanted to be ‘a mode of existence that exceeded 
limits’-—especially the limits of the literary and art worlds. The aim had 
been not merely artistic renewal but ‘surrealizing’ life—and thus creat- 
ing a social revolution. In practice, as Bataille acidly underscored, it just 
resulted in collections of poetry, some of it good (Tzara), some of it bad 
(Breton, obviously), but in any case, not more than verse.® Surrealism 
had failed in its avant-garde attempt to revolutionize life, to be more than 
merely art or poetry (although Bataille might have been less harsh on 
some of the Surrealist painters). 


Birger’s analysis of the neo-avant-garde itself repeats Bataille’s condem- 
nation of its historical predecessor. the diagnosis of failure is the same. 
Like Habermas, Bataille was well aware that the autonomy of art was 
only part of a wider phenomenon. In his essay, ‘L'Apprenti sorcier’, he 
noted that science, art and politics (to Bataille, now just another sphere) 
operated in isolation from each other, and that ‘existence thus shattered 
into three pieces has ceased to be existence: it is nothing but art, science 
or politics’.4 What distinguishes Bataille from Habermas and Bürger is, 
of course, his deep aversion to the inheritance of the Enlightenment. 
Bataille was driven by a Romantic longing for pre-modern times, peo- 
pled with integrated, ‘virile’ beings whose lives revolved around the 
myths and rituals through which the sacred is made manifest. His 
Collége de Sociologie, which organized lectures by various speakers in 
a room behind a bookshop, was dedicated to la sociologie sacrée. For 
Bataille, this study of the sacred was an instrument to bring about its 
revival. But sociology, as a scientific discipline, was structurally similar 
to modern art—an autonomous sphere of modern society. There was no 
reason why a sociological avant-garde should succeed where an artistic 
one had failed: surely such an undertaking would be just as doomed as 
Surrealism, from Bataille’s point of view? 


One can deduce Bataille’s response to this conundrum from his activi- 
ties and writing of the late thirties. In the final analysis, artistic and 


D Georges Bataille, ‘Breton (André). Le revolver à cheveux blancs. Tzara (Tristan). 
Où boivent les loups. Éluard (Paul). La vie immédiate’ [1933], m Oeuvres complètes, 
I, Paris 1970, pp. 323-25. 

4 ‘L'Apprenti sorcier’ [1938], in Denis HolHer, ed., Le Collège de Sociologie (1937-1939), 
Paris 1979, pp. 46-47. 
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scientific avant-gardes alike were to be no more than stepping stones on 
the way to the true avant-garde: the sacred one. The realm of the sacred 
had been all but closed off to modern man, whose world was ruled 
by the imperatives of production and who had no access to the exces- 
sive, wasteful consumption that Bataille admired in primitive feasts 
and sacrifices—the potlatch, for example." A sacred avant-garde would 
have to be transgressive—not merely to break out of the art world and 
into ‘life’, but also in order to forge complete human beings and a re- 
integrated society. This would not be possible, in Bataille’s view, without 
the creation of new myths and rituals, capable of momentarily suspend- 
ing man-made institutions and laws. 


Going underground 


But how could the merely artistic infringements of Surrealism give 
way once more to the ritualistic transgressions of the sacred? In his 
theory of religion, expounded in a series of books in the forties and 
fifties, Bataille examined the interplay between prohibition and trans- 
gression: ‘A prohibition is meant to be violated’, he noted in L’Brotisme. 
In his view, the violation of the law was intimately connected to the 
sacred—transgression opening the way to the world of gods, feasts and 
sacrifice that lay beyond law, beyond prohibitions. Yet his insistence 
that ‘transgression exceeds, without destroying, a profane world which 
it complements’, suggests that what is at stake here is a kind of social 
and psychic equilibrium. Like Bakhtin, Bataille argues that the order of 
the profane world is guarded by its very opposite, the (temporary, ritual- 
istic) transgression of its rules. An avant-garde that could succeed in 
re-establishing the sacred as a primary force would be truly revolution- 
ary, in that it would destroy the modern social order. But it would then 
become deeply conservative—the guardian of a world in which periodic 
outbursts guarantee equilibrium. 


The Collège de Sociologie was just as unlikely as Surrealism to effect 
this revolutionary transition to a post-capitalist world that would also be 
a return to the pre-modern era. It could be no more than a preliminary 
investigation of the possibility of creating a true sacred avant-garde. It is 
in this light that one must understand the attention given by Bataille and 
his fellow ‘sociologists’ to secret societies, as tools for radical change. 


5 See La Part maudite, précédé de La Notion de dépense [1933-1949], Paris 1967. 
6 Bataille, L’Brotisme, Paris 1957, pp. 72, 76. 
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Bataille argued that the idea of the secret society was already implicit 
in the artistic avant-garde, at least since Dada. He made clear that he 
was not interested in vulgar conspiracies but in covert organizations 
that could create new myths and rituals, which would later be widely 
disseminated. In a lecture given before the Collège on March 19, 1938, 
Bataille proposed the primitive Christian sect as the exemplum of such 
a cell—one that had, in fact, revolutionized the world. In a fit of realism, 
he admitted that there were counter-examples, such as Freemasonry—in 
his view ‘un monde mort’, a sect that had never become a church.” On 
the other hand, as the German historian Hans Mayer showed in his lec- 
ture to the Collége on April 18, 1939, there were more successful models 
closer to home. 


In the domain of rites and symbols, Mayer argued, Hitler had not 
really created anything new: instead, he had transformed the ideologi- 
cal totems of a wide variety of reactionary sects into political reality.” 
Mayer traced this heritage back to the Romantic era and the German 
resistance to Napoleon, when secretive political and paramilitary groups 
had created a cult of Germanic tradition that was fiercely opposed to 
French rationalism. There is no doubt that Bataille, who prided himself 
on the title of ‘sorcerer’s apprentice’ that Kojève had applied to him, was 
at some level impressed by this achievement. He was dissatisfied with 
the avant-garde’s reliance on counter-media—journals like La Révolution 
surréaliste and Documents were severely limited in their effects. His 
attempted solution to this problem was to go underground—to create 
a secret world at which the Collège, or Acéphale, the Nietzsche-studded 
review he was editing at this time, merely hinted. Parallel to the Collége, 
he founded a secret society, also named Acéphale, which was to create 
the new myths and rituals of the future. Taken together, Bataille’s 
activities surely amount to the most ambitious, most carefully thought- 
through, most desperate and supremely bizarre undertaking of the 
historical avant-garde. But by April 1939, when Mayer gave his lecture, 
time was fast running out. Soon the Collége would be disbanded and 


7 Roger Callois [lecture in fact grven by Bataille], ‘Confréries, ordres, sociétés 
secrètes, églises’ [1938], in Le Collège de Sociologie, pp. 283-86. 

3 Hans Mayer, ‘Les rites des associations politiques dans Allemagne romantique’ 
[1939], bid., p 452. 
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Walter Benjamin, its frequent visitor, dead. Bataille’s sect would not 
become a church. 


Whereas Warhol allied himself with a power that was, effectively, chang- 
ing things—the media of a corrupted public sphere—Bataille plunged 
in the other direction, that of the underground cult. Contrary to what 
one might expect from today’s heavily publicized art world, Bataille’s 
penchant for secrecy returns in some contemporary practices—but com- 
bined with publicity for these hidden activities. Lf Spanish—Dutch artist 
Alicia Framis spends the night with strangers as a dreamkeeper in a 
silver dress, this ‘privatization’ of the work of art is then made public in 
exhibitions, with photographs and articles. The same goes for Suchan 
Kinoshita, who went on journeys with various individuals to unknown 
destinations, or for Carsten Hdller, who locked himself up in the 
Atomium in Brussels for twenty-four hours to see what it was like to step 
outside society for a day—here, following in the footsteps of Belgium’s 
King Boudewijn, who abdicated for twenty-four hours in order to avoid 
signing an abortion law. Héller’s work was more ‘secret’, in that he did 
not publish any photographs or video recordings of the event himself, 
but it was nevertheless quite widely publicized in the art world. 


Such activities no longer retain the hope of forming a sect that will lead 
to major social transformations. Instead, they convey a sense that mean- 
ingful communication must be sought in a non-public realm, in small 
groups. This fact is then made public: the public itself is excluded from 
the intimate sphere of ‘real’ contact or experience, and must consume 
it—the idea of it—at a remove. French curator Nicolas Bourriaud has 
developed what he calls a ‘relational aesthetics’ with regard to this sort 
of work, identifying the crucial establishment of new forms of commu- 
nication as alternatives to the perverted mass media—for instance, by 
organizing a party or a dinner.* But such activities quickly tend towards 
the mere simulation of a ‘more authentic’ kind of communication, and 
fail to create a convincing publicness. Their ephemerality and small 
scale makes them exclusive and closed. 


The Warholian embrace of a corrupted publicness or the Bataillean 


retreat into secrecy are, fortunately, not the only options. Over the past 
decade, there has been a growing sense of the need for a public sphere 


2 Nicolas Bournaud, HsthéHque relaHonelle, Dijon 1998. 
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which, if it is based in the art world, also reaches out to a wider layer, 
beyond a specialized circle. In part, this has involved paying renewed 
attention to the central role that counter-media have played, with reprints 
of magazines such as Documents and various studies of avant-garde 
reviews. If there has been an element of radical chic in the art world’s 
re-awakened interest in the Situationist International, it has nonetheless 
helped to put the status of the art audience, and art’s wider responsi- 
bility for a critical form of publicness, back on the agenda. Rarely has 
an avant-garde gone about creating a public for itself with the same 
thoroughness. The Lettrist International’s obscure and freely distributed 
Potlatch aimed—as Debord later stated—to ‘constitute a new move- 
ment; the more accessible Internationale Situationniste was published 
once this had taken shape.” 


The nineties’ art-world reprise of Situationism has come under attack 
from T. J. Clark and Donald Nicholson-Smith for its focus on the early 
phase of the group, when artists like Constant and Jorn were involved, 
and neglect of the later, more political stages.» There is much truth in 
this and the reason, in many cases, is all too apparent: Jorn and Constant 
provided objects to show and commodities to sell. But things are not 
always that simple. When an exhibition space like Witte de With in 
Rotterdam stages a New Babylon exhibition it may be an attempt by a 
minority within the art world to use this sphere to establish a critical 
counter-public, rather than a fiendish plot to depoliticize Situationism. 
From this art-internal perspective, the focus on the Constant and Jorn 
phase makes sense: at this stage the SI had not yet cut its ties with the 
art world, so its practices can help curators, critics and artists to gain an 
understanding of how art media can work as counter-media, rather than 
as specialized reviews. 


Blurring the ‘and’ 


Attempts to ‘fuse art and life’ in a grand way have only gradually yielded 
place to a focus on the use or uses of media, and on the forms of 


x Guy Debord, foreword [1985] to Potlatch 1954-1957, Paris 1996, p. 8. 
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publicness that they entail. This development can be traced, for example, 
in the writings of Allan Kaprow. In a 1971 text, the man who pioneered 
(and baptized) Environments and Happenings described the avant-garde 
activity of turning nonart into Art you take a thing, a thought, an act 
that is not considered to be art, and then declare it to be so, or use it as 
the basis for an artistic practice. Artists who engaged in this game have 
‘at all times . . . informed the art establishment of their activities, to set 
into motion the uncertainties without which their acts would have no 
meaning’. Another strategy was anti-art, the deliberate sabotage of art's 
conventions and values, as in a lot of Dada; but this was even more hope- 
less than the appropriation of nonart. Kaprow advocated a third option, 
un-art and, writing of the ‘un-artist’, claimed that: 


Agencies for the spread of information via the mass media for the inst- 
gation of social activities will become the new channels of msight and 
communicaton, not substtutng for the former classic ‘art experience’ 
(however many things that may have been) but offermg former artsts 
compelling ways of partidpating in structured processes that can reveal 
new values, mcluding the value of fim. In this respect, the technological 
pursuits of today’s nonartists and un-artists will multiply as industry, gov- 
ernment, and education provide their resources.” 


It is easy to dismiss such delusional technocratic optimism, expressed 
in a hazy bureaucratese (which social activities? what structured proc- 
esses?) that completely ducks the question of whether industry and 
government will be determining the new values as they provide the 
funds. Still, the text is an interesting symptom, depicting Kaprow’s 
struggle with art’s public role—something he treats as optional. Thus, 
‘an un-artist is one who is engaged in changing jobs, in modernizing’. 
He stops being an artist and aspires ‘to become, for instance, an account 
executive, an ecologist, a stunt rider, a politician, a beach bum’. We 
once again see the avant-garde ideal of integrating art and life—not 
by becoming part of the culture industry (Warhol), or by secret activ- 
ities that aim to transform the entire social order and create a new 
world that would have no more autonomous art (Bataille), or by counter- 
public activities that have the same aim (Situationists), but by adopting 
different professional identities. ‘When art is only one of several pos- 
sible functions a situation may have, it loses its privileged status and 
becomes, so to speak, a lower-case attribute.’ When an un-artist becomes 


3 Allan Kaprow, The Education of the Un-Artist, Part I’ (1971), Essays on the 
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a politician—Kaprow gives an example of one who stood successfully in 
a local election—his activities will be seen as political by most, and as a 
form of art by some. 


This advocacy of a kind of double-coding has proved prophetic: in the 
nineties, artists started acting as busmessmen, advisers, anthropolo- 
gists, curators, biologists and more. It is usually far from clear whether 
this is really changing jobs, or simply masquerade. The ‘job’ is, in any 
case, usually presented in an art context, such as a magazine or exhi- 
bition; that is to say, it is made public, even if in a limited way. The 
difference between un-artists and those who use nonart and at all times 
‘inform the art establishment of their activities’ turns out to be very 
vague. For Kaprow, ‘changing jobs’ implied the possibility of going out 
into ‘life’ and doing things that could be presented or seen as art, but 
didn’t have to be. There was an element of choice. He also thought that 
artists could be involved in a different and more satisfying publicness, 
working in the communications media in ways that were not limited by 
being (perceived as) art. 


When this happened, it usually took a more Warholian turn, and 
simply meant the integration of art with advertising or fashion—see 
the Benetton ads by Oliviero Toscani, who always presented his work 
as an avant-garde activity. Joseph Beuys wanted to use his shaman per- 
sona to effect changes by exploiting the mass media, as well as the 
art world; but the former tended to reduce him to the stereotype of 
the wacky artist. Warhol admired Beuys as a true star, more akin to 
Marilyn than to other visual artists, and portrayed him in a remarkable 
series of paintings. If Beuys partially succeeded in transforming the art 
context through performances, lectures and discussions, making it less 
exclusively focused on the contemplation of static works, the perverted 
avant-garde of the mass media frustrated his attempts to place it at the 
service of a genuinely radical practice. 


Site and nonsite 
Artists have hence rediscovered the need to present their work— 


whatever ‘job’ they may have adopted—in art-related media, a situation 
that Robert Smithson subjected to fruitful analysis in the late sixties. At a 
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time when many artists tried to escape from the gallery space by ‘chang- 
ing jobs’ or realizing earthworks somewhere in the desert, Smithson 
noted that they were usually forced to come back to the gallery to present 
their work, in some form or another. ‘It seems that no matter how far 
out you go, you are always thrown back on your point of origin’.” The 
imperative for this was in part economical: something—photographs, 
objects, drawings—had to be exhibited and sold in order to make the art- 
ists’ work possible. But at least as crucial as selling was being seen: the 
white cube of the gallery was the medium that made the artist’s work 
visible to an audience. 


Of course, print media can have the same function: sitties’ artists dis- 
covered the magazine as a medium for their projects. Smithson’s photo 
essays, published in Artforum and other journals, are among his most 
important works. But since art magazines are, to a large extent, focused 
on (reviewing) exhibitions, this first medium was still an important way 
to reach the second. In response to this, Smithson developed ‘the dialectic 
of site and nonsite’, through which he examined the relation of art space 
and outside world. His nonsite-works consist of geometric containers 
filled with earth or stones: “The nonsite exists as a kind of deep three- 
dimensional abstract map that points to a specific site on the surface of 
the earth’. With his sites-nonsites, Smithson went beyond avant-garde 
attempts to abolish the art world: for all its imperfections, this provided 
media that should be put to use rather than disdained. 


Although Smithson preferred the materiality of these ‘three-dimensional 
maps’, they were usually complemented by a real map or by photographs 
that show the site—for instance, a quarry in New Jersey—from which 
the material for the nonsite derives. In the case of his earthwork, Spiral 
Jetty (1970), he also used film to present a distant site to the art audi- 
ence. Over the past decade, photography, film and video have become 
the main media for incorporating sites into the art context, and the 
job most often adopted by contemporary artists has been that of (docu- 
mentary) filmmaker or photographer. Using these media, the exhibition 
space can also be a place to present images of the world that counter 
those of the mass-media. At this year’s Documenta 11 in Kassel, it did 


* Robert Smithson, ‘Fragments of an Interview with P. A. [Patsy] Norvell [1969], 
The Collected Writings (ed. Jack Flam), Berkeley 1996, Pp. 192. 
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not seem to matter a great deal anymore whether an artist’s background 
was in art, cinema or photography. Pierre Huyghe, Chantal Akerman 
and David Goldblatt were presented as equals, and what united them 
was the site—nonsite dialectic. Whereas Smithson’s use of this was still 
somewhat formalist—it sometimes seemed to be an end in itself—con- 
temporary artists deploy it to present, for instance, images of the highly 
charged border region between the US and Mexico (Akerman), or to 
reconstruct the beginnings of the counter-medium of hiphop (Huyghe). 
It is telling, however, that when a work gets ‘too political’, part of the art 
audience will still object to an improper use of art. 


Counter-media corruptions? 


The curator of Documenta nm, Okwui Enwezor, has repeatedly stated 
that the main question for the mega-exhibition was the development 
of a public sphere in which art works could be discussed and utilized 
as a means of understanding the contemporary world.” Most of the 
mass-media coverage, though, and even that of the art media, focused 
on predictable quasi-topics—Enwezor as the first African curator of the 
Documenta, or as an intellectual supposedly expelling sensuous pleas- 
ure from art, et cetera. Not that all the blame for this rests on one 
side. The exhibition in Kassel was conceived by Enwezor as the last in 
a series of five ‘platforms’; the first four had consisted of discussions 
and lectures on various aspects of globalization and postcolonial cul- 
ture, held in different parts of the world. Some of these took place in 
closed session, and the published reports of their proceedings were still 
unavailable when the Kassel exhibition opened its doors. 


In contrast to the 1997 Documenta X, at which curator Catherine David 
had organized a hundred days of lectures and discussions during the 
course of the show, in Documenta 1 there was a separation between a 
semi-public critical discourse that took place in rather secluded meet- 
ings, with few direct links to art, and the actual art erhibition. The 
distinction, however, is not absolute: much of the art that was on show 
did import social and historical sites in such a way as to emphasize 
art’s connexions with wider issues. New Babylon was, indeed, shown 
almost in its entirety without any attention being paid to the more 


7 Tim Griffin, ‘Documenta Enters Its Third Period (interview with Okww 
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interventionist side of the S]—but at the same time, links were forged 
between that project and works such as David Goldblatt’s photographic 
analysis of utterly dystopian urbanism in South Africa, a montage that 
emphasized both the problematic aspects of New Babylon and its poten- 
tial to stimulate thought and action. 


David’s Documenta X was manifestly a ‘small’ exhibition, blown up 
to the scale of a blockbuster tourist attraction. In essence, it was very 
similar to the intellectually rigorous exhibitions David presents for a 
select audience at smaller venues. The hand of the curator was every- 
where to be seen, in the selection of art, the publications and the lecture 
programme. While David inflated a countermedium-type show on to a 
massive scale, Enwezor created a hybrid between the almost secretive, 
counter-public manifestations of the earlier platforms, and the mass- 
audience art exhibition of Kassel. In their different ways, both curators 
struggled with the paradox of a counter-medium in the mass-media 
limelight. It is telling that David, for whatever reason, did not go on 
to do other blockbusters after Documenta X but preferred to return to 
working with small spaces like Witte de With in Rotterdam, where she 
is director. Currently she is focusing on a long-term project of exhi- 
bitions, lectures and publications under the title ‘Contemporary Arab 
Representations’, using art spaces to import sites through writing and 
speech as well as photos and videos from Beirut and other cities. 


While a position like David’s may be seen as a retreat in the face of 
the perverted avant-garde’s corruption of the public sphere, it is not a 
defeat—at least, not if curators, artists and critics realize that artistic 
counter-media are to be distinguished from specialized media of the 
art world. What is at stake is not a flight into some kind of small-scale 
Biedermeier snugness, but an act of concentration, of contraction, with 
the aim of having outward effects. These have a way of being slow 
and unpredictable in coming, and always run the risk of being a new 
Freemasonry rather than the equivalent of early Christianity. But the 


ambition is by no means low. 


What emerges from these countless transformations and reiterations of 
the avant-garde? There is no doubt that the work of many contemporary 
artists does consist in facile, opportunist and sometimes involuntary 
repeats, whether they are engaged in neo-Warholian relationships with 
the corrupted public sphere or in more minimal attempts to create their 
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own publics, like Framis and Héller Fortunately, there are also more 
active and conscious repetitions. A case in point is the work of Bik Van 
der Pol, a duo comprised of Liesbeth Bik and Jos van der Pol. These 
two artists have developed a challenging dialogue with the art of the late 
sixties—in a project devoted to Lee Lozano, for instance, an obscure and 
almost bizarrely radical conceptual artist, who dropped out from the art 
world altogether. Another work that deals with this period is the 1997 
‘Proposal for Reclaiming a Space’, a repetition—in Norwich—of the gal- 
lery that Konrad Fischer created in Düsseldorf in the sixties by closing 
off a small passage. The Norwich piece was then turned into an ‘unlim- 
ited edition’, a kind of do-it-yourself starter’s kit for creating one’s own 
art space. Fischer started out as an artist, and Bik Van der Pol admires 
his reliance on ideas and contacts rather than capital. But over the dec- 
ades Fischer’s gallery has become an art-world institution, interested in 
promoting its stable of artists rather than thinking through the problems 
of relating to a wider sphere. 


Bik Van der Pol's work is an invitation to break through institutional 
stagnation by creating new exhibition spaces, as well as other media— 
while the possibility of a future reterritorialization of these is hinted 
at by the fact that the reclaimed gallery’s further history is known. But 
to what extent do exhibition spaces—commercial or otherwise—and 
art publications and discussions actually function as effective counter- 
media? Websites related to the anti-globalization movement have played 
a significant part in attempting to sttmulate social change over the past 
few years. There is a partial overlap here with the fringes of the art world, 
although a large gap still exists between art and activism. But a more 
reflective approach can also be seen as a positive characteristic of artis- 
tic counter-media, especially as the space for this dwindles to zero in 
the corrupted public sphere. With his/her ‘Bookshop Piece’, Bik Van 
der Pol has emphasized the role of discourse in the field of art: the 
work consists of a copy of the London ICA’s bookshop in an exhibition 
space, which actually functions as a bookshop. Curators like David and 
Bartomeu Marí, her predecessor at Witte de With, have also stressed 
the discursive by giving lectures, debates and publications a prominent 
place in their activities. 


Market interests permeate the art world; hype tends to prevail over criti- 
cism, and the simulation of theory over its enactment. The incomplete 
discursiveness of the art media is in part due to the commodification of 
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the sphere—there are products to be sold and reputations to be made, 
with quasi-intellectual advertising slogans. But in the more interesting 
cases, discourse is sabotaged by something other than market forces. 
Crucial to the realm of art is—in Adornian terms—the non-identity of 
thought and mimesis, of discourse and its suppressed other. While crit- 
icism and theory emphasize the discursive side of art, they are also 
forced to face their own blind spots and provisional nature. This dia- 
lectic, which should invigorate rather than enervate critical reflection, 
is crucial to the fragile but urgent project of creating and maintaining 
artistic counter-media. Dismal times call for a reassessment of the 
means at hand—but also insist upon the high importance of their 


possible countervailing uses. 
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Daniel Monk, An Aesthetic Occupation: The Immediacy of Architecture 
and the Palestine Conflict 
Duke University Press: Durham and London 2002, $18.95, paperback 


244 pp, O 8223 2814 3 


GABRIEL PITERBERG 


POSTCARDS FROM PALESTINE 


This ambitious excavation of ‘the career of architecture’ in the prehistory of 
the Palestine conflict was written between September 1996, when Benjamin 
Netanyahu ordered the opening of the ‘archaeological tunnel’ running from 
the Buraq, or Wailing Wall, to the Muslim quarter, and Ariel Sharon’s ‘visit’ 
to the Haram al-Sharif, accompanied by a thousand or more Israeli secur- 
ity troops, four years later. Daniel Monk’s aim is to explore the relation 
of consciousness to matter—to examine the projections, the representa- 
tons, the mutually ‘interpretative performances’ through which the stones 
of old Jerusalem have, it seems, become so imbued with meaning that it 
is self-evident that such acts will result in ‘explosions of anger’, ending in 
bloodshed. It 1s this obviousness that An Aesthetic Occupation subjects to 
critical examination. In providing ‘a record of all the work that had to be 
done for the “archaeological tunnel”, or Sharon’s “visit”, to achieve their 
unquestioned political immediacy’, Monk sets out to undermine ‘the pres- 
umption that, in architecture, a political reality presents itself to view directly 
and without mediation’. 

His focus is on the early Mandate period—in particular, on the career 
of E. T. Richmond, 1920s political assistant to the British administration 
and later director of the Department of Antiquities in Jerusalem; and on the 
work of the Shaw Commission set up in the aftermath of the 1929 Buraq 
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nots. Drawing upon an extraordinary breadth of sources—official reports, 
memoirs, private collections (Monk is the editor of Richmond's unpublished 
papers), travel literature, newspapers ın Arabic, Hebrew and English, cont- 
emporary scholarship and Adornian critical theory—he shows that what we 
have in the sacred geography and religious architecture of Palestine is not a 
timeless obviousness but a historical obviation. 

In 1883, two years before his death in Khartoum, General Charles 
Gordon arrived in Jerusalem, flourishing the latest topographic survey of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. Beneath the ‘cumulative debris’ of oriental 
history—the shroud of the contemporary Ottoman city—its contour lines, 
he claimed, revealed the shape of an anamorphic figure embedded in the 
landscape. Its head lay in a rounded—‘skull-shaped’-—knoll, to the north 
of the city (its phallus, according to Gordon, at the Dome of the Rock). 
Here, then, was the true Golgotha; in Aramaic the ‘place of skulls’. Gordon 
thus dislodged the site of the crucifixion and Christ’s burial place from the 
marble-encased tomb at the heart of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
venerated by Cathohc and Hastern churches, but on whose authenticity 
Protestants had long shed doubt. The ‘Garden Tomb’ rapidly became a site 
of Anglican devotion. 

Monk's concern in rehearsing the story, however, is not to decipher the 
great-power politics of France, Russia and Britain at play within this imag- 
inary geography. In fact, he specifically distances himself from such an 
approach, since it would itself be tacitly sustaining the symbolic ‘immedi- 
acy’ of the sites—treating the monuments of Jerusalem as ‘the unmediated 
reflections of a secular Realpolitik’, just as Gordon took them to be identical 
with the features of his mystical figure. Instead, he takes Gordon as the 
first in a series of vaulting horses that will help him towards a materialist 
critique, apres Adorno, of such phenomenologies of Spirit. The second leap 
is the rigorous scrutiny of Gordon’s mystical-imperialist topography by the 
PEF’s Charles Wilson, who posed a series of sharp questions that would 
need to be answered by any scientific attempt to authenticate the accepted 
crucifixion and burial sites. The third is the impassioned, idealist rebuttal 
to Wilson that takes form within the work of the Anglo-Catholic Arabist, 
Ernest Tatham Richmond 

Son of the Victorian painter, William Blake Richmond, the future emin- 
ence grise of Jerusalem's grand mufti trained as an architect before departing 
for Egypt in 1895, at the age of twenty-one, to commence a civil-service career 
in the Ministry of Public Works. Richmond's visceral hatred of the colonial 
philistinism he encountered in Cairo found expression in the ‘Dialogue 
about Foreign Dominion’ that he penned on his disillusioned return to 
England in 191. Here, ‘Abdullah’ and ‘Dinsdale’, a gifted Arab nationalist 
and insightful English civil servant, earnestly debate the contradiction 
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between the stated aim of empire—to improve the lot of other peoples—and 
its actual, patently oppressive, methods. Summing up, Dinsdale recapitu- 
lates Abdullah’s position as objection not to imperial power as such but ‘to 
the rule of ignorant foreigners who know nothing and have greedy desires 
and no real sympathy’. Abdullah proposes instead a new sort of empire 
which, through its very forms of government, would ‘foster the outward 
expressions of virtue an indigenous people lack and, in doing so, inaugurate 
a process that culminates in a natural dissolution of dominion; empire gains 
in that loss, recuperating from the subject people a virtue the occupier once 
possessed but lost to greed’. 

For Richmond, a reader of Chesterton and, especially, Belloc, that greed 
was Mammon, the ‘great fog’ of modern materialism that encompassed the 
shabby industrialism of British society, Bolshevik atheism and the Zionist 
financiers of New York. Under the sign of ‘Liberal Democracy’, as be would 
explain to his brother in 1937, this 


has spilt the blood of our best and bravest in bolstermg up the Industrial 
Revolution and the financial supremacy of the City of London, the gilded 


manure heap of modern Progreas, and is now busily engaged under the 
direction of Mammon, its beloved chief, m establishing by force the reign of 
the anti-Christ ın the Holy Land. 


In this context, the East might provide a cleansing alternative. As Richmond 
would put it in an outspoken memo to the Palestine administration’s chief 
secretary Wyndham Deedes in 1922: 


Asla had a past when Europe was a forest inhabited by savages. As the successors 
of these savages gradually poison themselves with a feverish mdustnalism, 
Asia is recovering from along rest-cure, is beginning to look about, to move... 
The western people who can recognize this will have 2 great opportunity. 


In practice, Richmond's neo-umperialist Arabism would find remarkable 
kinship with Zionist policies. After a (presumably) dispiriting Great War 
designing hand grenades, followed by a stint at the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, he was asked by Allenby in 1917—the British military assault 
on Palestine still in progress—to report on the structural condition of the 
Muslim shrines of Jerusalem, and especially the Dome of the Rock There 
were those, Richmond wrote later, who would wish to see the mosque as 
‘so neglected by its [Palestinian Muslim] guardians as to have lost any value 
it may once have possessed: a building that might well be left to a natural 
and rapid decay, culminating in its early demolition and replacement by 
a worthier shrine built perhaps to the honour of some other Faith’. This 
was not the case: The bones of the building are sound’, he reported. ‘Its 
outer skin, however, is 1n need of extensive renewal’. During his tile-by-tile 
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examination of the facing, Richmond was rapt by the discovery of many ages 
of repairwork, a ‘patchwork of effort extending over many generations’. The 
mosque’s ability ‘to adapt itself” through the changing conditions of twelve 
centuries was proof of a ‘continued vitality in the ideas and the beliefs that 
the building has symbolized’—its superficial transformations a condition of 
‘its continued power to represent those ideas’. 

This, then, was what actually defined the Dome of the Rock an 
immutable idea expressing itself through the successive refashioning of 
its architectural vestment. This idealism, Monk suggests, sets Richmond 
against any ‘magical’ understanding of adequation, as in Gordon’s assert- 
ion of a simple identity between mutable and immutable. It equally pits 
him against ‘befogged western heretics’ like Wilson whose sceptical demyst- 
ification of a ‘cult of worldly places’ actually presupposes another form of 
identity, that between architecture and secular politics—the ‘fantastic sug- 
gestion’, as Richmond called it, that people motivate the significance of 
monuments, rather than discover the eternal motivation within them. 

Richmond’s political interventions, however, were ‘worldly’ enough. 
Returning to England in r919, he began lobbying the government for repair 
funds, on the grounds that this ‘material symbol of a mighty Religion’ com- 
manded so great a reverence among the world’s Muslims that London's 
investment would ‘cement friendship and disarm enemies’. It would also 
put the lie to the ‘rumour-—created initially by British officers’ attempts 
to broker the purchase of the Buraq/Wailing Wall for the Jews in 1918, 
and soon to be strengthened by Sir Alfred Mond’s notorious after-dinner 
speech—that the Zionist settlers intended to rebuild the Temple of Solomon 
on the site. Following the Nabi Musa protests of the native population in 
1920 and worrying reports from Cairo and Delhi, Richmond—now the 
High Commission for Palestine’s assistant secretary for political affairs— 
proposed instead that an appeal for funds should come from the Muslim 
authorities in Palestine. Scandalously manipulated elections in the spring 
of 1921 resulted in the victory of Richmond's candidate, Muhammad Hajj 
Amin al-Husayni, as grand muft of Jerusalem. The grand mufti was care- 
fully nurtured—‘this active work is drawing out all that is best in Hajj Amin’ 
Richmond wrote hopefully after a tour of the Haram in 1922—and vigor- 
ously defended against charges of corruption. Richmond saw his role as 
encouraging ‘the direction of Muslim energies towards constructive work’ 
rather than ‘political agitation’. The position was hard to maintain, how- 
ever, within the framework of an assertive settler programme in Palestine, 
backed by British might. 

On a4 September 1928, the Day of Atonement, a Jewish beadle at 
the Western Wall put up a screen across the pavement, to separate the 
seres during prayer. The Supreme Muslim Council, set up ın 1921 with 
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Richmond's assistance, deemed this a violation of the religious ‘status quo’ 
enshrined in the League of Nations’ mandate that had ratified Britain’s milit- 
ary conquest of the region: Palestinian Muslims would continue to be the 
custodians of the holy places—Islamic, Christian, Jewish—as they had under 
the Ottomans. The police removed the screen, leading to Jewish protests 
against the British authorities, and growing Muslim suspicion as to Zionist 
goals. The tension culminated in the Buraq riots the following summer. 

In Stendhal’s Charterhouse of Parma Count Mosca, well aware of what 
may be developing between the Duchessa Gina and Fabrizio, knows that 
he must avoid behaving ‘churlishly’ lest Gina, ‘purely out of injured vanity’, 
should follow Fabrizio to his destination—‘and there, or on the way there, 
chance may produce a remark that will give a name to what they feel for 
one another. and after'that, in a moment, all the consequences will follow’. 
Monk’s stimulating discussion of contemporary descriptions of the disturb- 
ances betrays the same awareness of the significance of naming things—of 
the fact that form might constitute content—as Count Mosca. If contem- 
porary observers measured the significance of the mass protests of the 
Mandate era in terms of their ability to deflect or mfluence British policy 
making, ‘the struggle to assign a name to the violence’, as Monk pounts out, 
‘has also been a significant part of the history of that same violence’. He 
highlights three terms deployed by colonial officials, Zionist leaders and, toa 
lesser extent, by Arabs. ‘Pogrom’—the expression had been invoked during 
the Nabi Musa disturbances of 1920—carried the implication both of elite 
incitement of the masses and of state complicity. It served to transcode the 
riot from an expression of resistance to an actve Zionist colonization prog- 
ramme into a signifier for the timeless and placeless persecution of passive 
Jews, inexplicably transferring European anti-Semitism to the Middle East. 

‘Cataclysm’ and ‘conflagration’ proposed a more natural and spontaneous 
outbreak, with the implicit absence of elite manipulation. The terms were a 
specific feature of colonial administrations’ ‘prose of counter-insurgency — 
the immanence and spontaneity of native violence sustaining the assertion 
that Empire could do little about it, and was not itself part of the story of the 
unrest. Yet the definitions were unstable: the acting superintendent of police 
Major Alan Saunders depicted the ‘conflagration’ as ‘sparked’ by incendiary 
speeches in the mosque—hence an elite, ‘pogrom’ aspect to the elemental 
force. There were also moments of elite defeat. On 23 August 1929, the first 
day of a week of protests, ‘the mufti and some Arab and British policemen 
went from group to group in an attempt to disperse [the crowds gathered 
outside the mosque], but failed’. 

The muftrs former protector, now the ‘non-political’ head of the 
Department of Antiquities, commented bitterly: 
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The Zionists needed a new ay to simulate enthusiasm. The Wailing Wall 
incident gave them their opportunity. This provocation roused the Arabs. 
Hence the war again took an active.though unpremeditated form. Now we 
are to have the same mandate, the same methods backed by troops, renewed 
immigration due to an enthusiasm which has been worked up by advertise- 
ments and emotional appeals. 


Is Richmond here conducting ‘an immanent critique of his own prior 
theory —the failed phenomenology of the eastern Spirit? Monk's position is 
opaque. Earlier, he has stated that it ıs not the ‘truth content’ of claims that 
the Zionists wanted control of the Dome of the Rock that concerns him: ‘far 
more significant is [their] representational schema’. What 1s missing from 
An Aesthetic Occupation is any sense of the structuring historical realities of 
the situation—of a conquering military power imposing an overseas-settler 
programme on an unwilling native population. Instead, two symmetrical 
sides lock horns in a futile interpretative battle. 

This becomes particularly clear in the book’s final section, which cent- 
res on the cross-examination of witnesses during the course of the Shaw 
Commission’s inquiry into the disturbances of 1929. Sir Boyd Merriman 
was the leading attorney for the Zionist Executive; W. H. Stoker represented 
the Arab side. Crucial to the argument was the interpretation of a series 
of Zionist propaganda postcards and pictures, offered in evidence by the 
mufti (and reproduced in the book). One of these—published in a Yiddish 
newspaper in 1920—shows Herzl, standing on an elevated site, gazing 
down at the multitude pouring into the Temple Mount in Jerusalem; the 
Zionist flag flies from the Dome of the Rock. Another is a flap-picture of the 
Buraq wall—lift the flap, and inside is the interior of the Haram al-Sharif, 
in the form of a synagogue. A third—discussed as an allegory—depicts an 
elaborate, double-columned triumphal arch. Its central space contains four 
images, vertically imposed one above the other. the Buraq is at the bottom, 
surmounted by the Dome of the Rock, above which rise the seven-branched 
candlestick, the Ten Commandments, and, at the summit, the Crown of 
Zion. The outer columns frame trompe l’ceuil landscapes of other holy sites. 

The Palestinian interpretation, articulated by the muft and others, was 
that these images were a clear indication of the Zionists’ intention of rebuild- 
ing the Hebrew Temple on the ruins of the mosque: ‘there is but one 
inference—that the Jews have designs on all our Holy Places’. This inten- 
ton, the Palestinian position continued, had its backers in the impenal 
centre and administration. The Zionist counter-interpretation was to argue 
for the autonomy of the artworks. They denied the intentions ascribed to the 
exhibits in Arab readings which they dismissed as either excessively literal 
or overly figurative, concocted by mendacious or fanatical leaders to incite 
the masses against the Jews in familiar anti-Semitic fashion. 
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To this battle, An Aesthetic Occupation brings neither context nor hist- 
orical perspective. There is no distinction between the interpretation of 
the natives who—on the verge of being wrevocably defeated and dispos- 
sessed—tried to divulge the fact of their imminent colonization and perhaps 
prevent it, and that of the settlers-colonizers who denied the coming cong- 
uest because they did not feel ready to announce it at that point. Because 
of this absence, the interpretative battles over religious architecture in the 
Jerusalem of the twenties look almost interchangeable with those of the 
nineties, as if nothing had happened in between; and as if the Palestinians 
in 2002 were not in danger of yet another round of ethnic cleansing. Nor 
does Monk consider the possibility that, if the Palestinian interpretation of 
the propaganda pictures was not a metonymy, as Merriman argued at the 
time, but a synecdoche of how the Zionist enterprise in Palestine would 
unfold, it was not a bad exercise in prolepsis. 

The view that the Zionists denied the synecdochal Arab interpretation 
with such vehemence precisely because it accurately represented the gist 
of their enterprise in Palestine is supported by an analogous interpretative 
debate that was taking place during the same period within their own move- 
ment. In 1923, Vladimir-Ze’ev Jabotinsky, founder of Revisionist Zionism, 
published two essays on ‘the iron wall’. This, too, was a prognostic syn- 
ecdoche of the colonization of Palestine. Jabotinsky’s assessment was that 
‘The Arabs are as good Zionists as we are. The entire country is full of 
Arab memories’. From this, he deduced that there was ‘no prospect of politi- 
cal compromise’: a literal and figurative ‘iron wall’ was required—anitially 
consisting of British bayonets and, later, of the craved Jewish army—which 
would facilitate, through military force, the colonization of Palestine, the 
establishment of a Jewish state and, in the long run, the resigned accept- 
ance of this state by the Arabs. In 1934, Jabotinsky had a meeting in London 
with Ben-Gurion, the leading Labour Zionist. Afterwards he confessed that 
he had never realized how similar his views were to Ben-Gurion’s. Political 
competition apart, if Jabotinsky and his heritage have been so vituperatively 
denounced by the Israeli Labour movement and ‘peace camp’, it is for the 
game reasons that the Zionists of the Mandate era so insistently emphas- 
ized the absurdity of any literal interpretation of their propagandistic art. 
The iron wall as a synecdoche vexed Ben-Gurion and Weizmann precisely 
because they knew how valid—and therefore disastrous, as an admitted nar- 
rative in the 19208 and 1930s—such a trope might be. 

A critical analysis of shared assumptions of the immediacy and adequacy 
of architecture does not have to entail this denial. In descrying nothing more 
than a symmetrical collusion, Monk’s work conceals the realities of coloniz- 
ation, dispossession and failed resistance, while hiding for radical cover under 
a quilt of half-quotations, ripped out of context, from Adorno or Benjamin. 
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It is, perhaps, particularly inappropriate to cite phrases torn from Benjamin's 
‘Theses on the Philosophy of History’, written in 1940, in full cognizance 
of the implications of the Fascist victory, to support an argument that does 
not distinguish between the perspectives of the victorious and the dis- 
possessed—which, here, makes a critical Palestinian journalist collusive 
with Ehud Olmert, mayor of Jerusalem, and Charles Krauthammer, the 
Washington Post's hardline neocon, in creating ‘a “state of emergency” that 
“is not the exception but the rule”’. 

The dissident Israeli historian Amnon Raz-Krakotzkin has drawn a very 
different lesson from the ‘Theses’, with his proposal to counter the found- 
ational myths of Zionism—+he ‘return’ to the Bible land, the negation of 
exile—with a mode of remembrance, at once Jewish and universal, that 
would allow the repressed Palestinian presence and memory to resurface 
and, with it, the consciousness of Palestine as a bi-national place. Monk 
should perhaps look again at the words he has excised from Benjamin's 
eighth thesis: it is “The tradition of the oppressed’ which teaches us that the 
state of emergency in which we live is not the exception but the rule. 


Gabriel Prterberg teaches history at UCLA; An Ottoman Tragedy will be published 
next year. 
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SUSAN WATKINS 


SAFFRON GASTRONOMY 


That Jesus roamed the Himalayas, absorbing Vedic wisdom from the gurus 
he encountered; that the human race originated in Tibet; that the gods 
reside in the body of the cow, mother of us all—all this has long been taught 
as established fact in the 20,000 Vidya Bharati schools run under the aus- 
pices of the Sangh parivar, the hardline Hindu-nationalist network that les 
behind India’s ruling party, the BJP. The Vidya Bharati agenda has already 
been introduced into primary and secondary schools in BJP-run states, 
where education policy is often a pawn ın coalition deals with regional 
parties. In 2001, the Sangh-dominated National Council of Educational 
Research and Training began deleting and rewriting sections of the history 
textbooks—removing, among other things, any reference to Indian tradi- 
tions of eating beef. In January 2002, NCERT produced a new history 
syllabus, founded on its ‘value-based’ national curriculum framework for 
the country’s schools, which had proposed introducing courses on Vedic 
mathematics and a ‘spirituality quotient’ as a form of academic assessment. 
On 12 September 2002, the Supreme Court set its seal on the new policy, 
rejecting the contention that the education system was being ‘saffronized’ 
with the dismissal of a petition brought against it by a group of educational- 
ists. Prime Minister Vajpayee, schmoozing with Indian millionaires in New 
York, greeted the decision with glee—adding, for domestic consumption, 
‘And if saffronization is taking place, what’s wrong with that? Bhagwa is a 
good colour, long associated with the battlefields.’ The opposition Congress 
party announced that it had ‘no legal problem’ with the judgement. 

The teaching of history in post-Independence India, the revisionists 
argue, has been too ‘westernized’—dominated by the ‘children of Macaulay’. 
Instead, they propose to develop ‘a sense of belonging in every individual 
learner’, by focusing on ‘India’s contribution to world civilization’. The Vidya 
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Bharati narrative that this ambition threatens to draw from is a genuinely 
postmodern fiction, seamlessly conflating mythology and fact. The Aryan 
race, indigenous to India, is the nucleus of its proud culture. During the 
golden age of the Vedic period, the country was the envy of the world; its 
trade networks spread across the globe, and foreign markets were filled 
with Indian goods. Its treasure chests flowed with jewels, silver and gold. 
Marauders and barbarians have always viewed the country with greedy eyes. 
Bacchus and Dionysus were among the first invaders—they suffered such 
a crushing defeat that Ancient Greece quaked with terror After the rout of 
Darius, Iran could never raise its eyes to India again. Alexander the Great 
had to beg for Puru’s forgiveness. 

But Buddhist influence, and the non-violent doctrine of ahimsa, weak- 
ened the kingdom. Cowardice spread throughout the land. Since the state 
bore the burden of filling the monks’ begging bowls, the Buddhists gained 
many recruits. The troops guarding the borders grew listless as army 
morale was sapped. Arab aggressors, sword in hand, imposed their religion, 
destroying books and temples, humiliating mothers and sisters. Practices of 
child marriage, jauhar, sati and purdah were defences against Muslim rapa- 
ciousness. Under the Moghuls, the country was divided into two classes: 
minority Muslim rulers, and the vast majority, the long-suffering Hindus, 
constantly oppressed. 

At stake is the creation of a monolithic national narrative, focused around 
the supposed essence of Hinduism, an unchanging Brahmanical core. The 
complex social history of the priestly caste—its mutations through the mil- 
lennia, its class character and the numerous challenges to its hegemony—is 
drowned out by shrill proclamations of innate Brahmanical purity, of which 
vegetarianism and, in particular, the immemorial sanctity of the cow are 
important aspects. The actual treatment of India’s often lame and rack- 
ribbed bovine population—bumbhing between the Hyundais and Toyotas, 
or browsing on street-comer rubbish heaps—is not the issue. As last year’s 
protests by outraged customers at the Mumbai McDonald’s make clear, it is 
the ancient link with Hindu purity that counts. 

Yet as Dwijendra Narayan Jha’s new work reveals, the connexion is far 
less ancient than it seems. In contrast to many of the revisionists, Jha has 
studied the Vedic writings in detail—as his thicket of footnotes reveals—as 
well as surveying a far wider body of textual and archaeological data. His 
book—the subject of initial banning orders and ritual burnings—is a welc- 
ome addition to a growing body of literature that gives a far more complex 
picture of ancient India. To the Aryan-speaking, semi-nomadic pastoralists 
who migrated to northwest India from the area of present-day Iran—and 
whose prayers and chants are recorded in the earliest extant document of 
the Subcontinent, the Rigveda, dating from between 1500 and 1000 Bc—the 
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cow was neither sacred nor unslayable. The Aryans’ gods—combining, it 
seems, some of the Avesta deities of Iran, strong-armed Indra and fiery 
Agni, with the mother goddess and Horned Being of the Indus valley—were 
particularly partial to offerings of roast ox, goat and beef. Animal sacrifice 
was a crucial element of their religion. Cattle were also valued for their 
leather, which was worked up into elaborate trappings for the Aryans’ chari- 
ots—important symbols of power in a mobile, pastoral world. 

The textual evidence for this period relates essentially to northern India. 
But archaeological excavations have revealed charred and cut cattle bones 
from virtually all parts of the Subcontinent, suggesting that the consumption 
of beef, along with mutton, goat, ox and various fowls and fish, was fairly 
commonplace. At Hastinapura—the ancient capital of the Mahabharata, 
north of Delhi—bone fragments of sheep, buffalo, goat, pig, elephant and 
short-horned cattle have been found, many of them cut or charred, and 
dating from the eleventh to the third century Bc. The social universe of 
the sprawling epic—its original nucleus generated around 800 Bc—is exu- 
berantly non-vegetarian. One section—the Vanaparvan—recounts the daily 
slaughter of two thousand cows in the kitchens of King Rantideva, renowned 
for distnbuting vast quantities of beef and grain to his brahmans. The 
Ramayana, too, contains numerous references to the killing of cattle, both 
for sacrifice and for food: as she is ferried across the Yamuna, Sita vows 
to sacrifice a thousand cows and a hundred jars of wine to the river, if 
Rama keeps his vows. 

The later Vedic texts, products of the settled agrarian communities 
around the Ganga—Yamuna doab, provide detailed descriptions of cattle 
sacrifice, and make clear that humans (as well as gods) consumed the 
results. As the Satapatha Brahmana comments: ‘meat is the best kind 
of food’. Beef should not only be served to honour important guests or 
to celebrate a new house, but on far more banal occasions: according to 
Upanishadic precept a veal stew, served with rice and ghee, could ensure 
a father the happiness of a long-lived, learned son. That cows were highly 
valued, a symbol of riches, is not, Jha argues, synonymous with their being 
erther sacred or unslayable. 

On the other hand, with the beginnings of caste stratification and mer- 
cantile development, there is evidence to suggest that the brahman’s cattle 
began to acquire a certain degree of inviolability at this time. The cow was 
the preferred form of daksina, or sacrificial fee, paid to the priest, and the 
later Vedic texts warn of the dire consequences that might befall those 
who injure or misappropriate the brahman’s kine. ‘O king,’ cautions the 
Artharvaveda, ‘the gods did not give that cow to you to eat. O warrior, do 
not eat the brahman’s cow, she is not to be eaten.’ Such passages should per- 
haps be seen as brahmanical attempts to assert the hegemony of the priestly 
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caste against kshatriya challenges from below. The emergence in the sixth 
and fifth centuries sc of anti-brahmanical and anti-caste sects and move- 
ments—Buddhism and Jainism pre-eminent among them—would seem 
further indicators of such tensions. Both were founded by members of the 
kshatriya, or warrior caste. Buddhism tended to draw its followers from the 
mercantile, farming and artisan layers, Jainism from the trading and finan- 
cial elite. A strength of Jha’s work is that his analysis of early brahmanical 
attitudes is integrated into this wider panorama of Indian practice. 

Both Buddhism and Jainism were resolutely opposed to animal sacrifice, 
and there are many stories of the Buddha counselling brahmans against 
it. The principle of ‘right action’ inchided abstaining from the conscious 
destruction of any sentient being, while the principle of ‘right speech’ is 
illustrated by the protests of the ox, Nandivisala, against the abusive lan- 
guage of his brahman master. Nevertheless, as Jha points out, the Middle 
Path soon acknowledged the ‘three blameless ways’ of eating meat—the 
beast’s slaughter need only be ‘unseen, unheard or unsuspected’; in a broad- 
ening of the Path, the three were later increased to nine. Among these, 
presumably, were the contents of the Buddha’s last supper, a vexed subject 
for his followers; although the Miindapanho assures us that he did not die 
from the pork itself, which was ‘in good condition, light, pleasant, full of 
flavour and fine for the digestion’, but from ‘the extreme weakness of his 
body’. While the scornful Jains accused the Buddhists of regarding as pure 
anything that fell into their begging bowls, in practice they too discovered 
exceptions to the rule of non-slaughter. Jan monks who found themselves 
in a deserted village, or a settlement of robbers, where meat was the only 
food on offer, were permitted to tuck in with the rest. 

It was not easy to curb the varied appetites of the Subcontinent by priestly 
precept. The edicts of the third-century sc King Asoka, himself a Buddhist, 
which prohibited the slaughter of a long list of animals throughout the 
Mauryan empire—stretching from present-day Afghanistan to Karnataka 
in the far south—appear to have been ignored; not least in the royal kitch- 
ens, ‘where two peacocks and a deer were dished up every day. While 
the Mauryan court’s brahman adviser Kautilya also proscnbed the killing 
of calves, bulls and milch cows, he fixed the fine for such offences at a 
nominal 50 panas, and still managed to recommend the salutary effects of 
cow bones as manure. 

The legal codes of ancient India are equally equivocal That of Manu, com- 
piled between 200 Bc and 200 aD, sanctions meat-eating in honour of the 
gods or important guests—indeed, the brahman who refuses consecrated 
flesh is condemned to be reborn as a beast for twenty-one existences—while 
condemning it in less exalted contexts. Manu’s code recognized five major 
sins: first, killing a brahman; second, stealing; third, drinking liquor, fourth, 
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having sexual intercourse with a guru’s wife; fifth, associating with those 
guilty of any of the above. Cow slaughter, however, did not feature on the list. 
Sanskrit medical treatises of the same period are markedly pragmatic. The 
renowned compilation of Caraka (first-second century ap) prescribes a gruel 
of beef gravy sharpened with pomegranate juice for fevers, and Susruta 
(third—fourth century ap) recommends the meat for coughs, catarrhs and ‘a 
morbid craving for food’. Secular literature provides a host of similar refer- 
ences right up to the eighteenth century. 

Jha argues, nevertheless, for a distinct shift in attitudes towards the cow, 
at least in northern India, from around the middle of the first millennium 
AD. This period—characterized by warring kingly states, social and political 
instability, a catastrophic decline in trade, the emergence of land as the pri- 
mary source of wealth and the consolidation of large landholdings by an 
important brahmanical layer—was understood at the time as the age of Kali, 
of destruction or decay, necessitating deep changes in social mores. It saw 
the transition from a sacrificial to an umage-based religion, more appropri- 
ate to the kaliyuga, with the incorporation of the cults of Shiva, Vishnu, and 
their avatars—the classic Hindu pantheon. The transformation, however, 
affected the gods rather than the priests. The epoch witnessed the reasser- 
tion of brahmanical authority, the emergence of an orthodox Vedanta school 
of thought, triumphing over its rivals, and the re-writing of the bardic epics 
as sacrosanct texts. 

During the kaliyuga, mores acknowledged to have been appropriate in 
earlier, less troubled times—beef-eating among them—were now cond- 
emned, especially when practised by lower castes. In normative literature, 
the brahman’s life and possessions were now consistently represented as 
more valuable than those of other caste categories. Narratives in several 
different genres elaborate on the dire consequences of defying these rules— 
kings who humiliate brahmans invariably come to no good. It seems likely 
that such grim reiterations were necessitated by a social reality in which 
brahmanical ideals were achvely contested. It is in this context that the cow 
was co-opted into the survival strategies of the priestly elite. 

Yet privilege should not be mistaken for uniform dominance: even within 
Hinduism—let alone the many other traditions—a wide variety of religious 
and dietary practices have persisted down to the present day. Jha’s fascinat- 
ing book inevitably tells only a fraction of the story. The vast and complex 
history of the south, the northeast, the tribal areas and forest regions has 
still barely begun to be explored. The origins of the current ‘Hinduization’ of 
Indian culture, asserting a continuity with a monolithic, unbroken tradition, 
lie not in the ancient Vedas but in the colonialist confections of nineteenth- 
century European Indologists who, with their own conceptions of the Aryan 
race, focused their attentions upon the Sanskrit texts, scanting the many 
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other regional traditions whose languages they did not know. The concept 
of an essentially ‘Hindu’ India was a product of modernity—of tensions 
induced by the demands of an industrial-capitalist occupying power. 

Mass mobilizations around the slogan of the ‘holy cow’ are a graphic 
representation of this, as recent scholarship by Gyan Pandey and others 
has revealed. The first Gaurakshini Sabhas—Cow Protection Societies—were 
launched by the Hindu Arya Samaj in 1882. A network of local groups was 
established across north and central India in the following decades, target- 
ing not the Britsh authorities but local Muslim communities as source of 
their ills. Leading donors to the Gaurakshini Sabhas were often big land- 
owners, bankers and traders; local zamindari landlords, facing declining 
agricultural returns, sought to hegemonize their recalcitrant tenantry on a 
communalist basis; priests saw an opportunity to re-establish their spiritual 
ascendancy; in an age of growing social insecurity and increasing levels of 
exploitation, a new layer of clerks and petty bureaucrats, undervalued inter- 
mediaries between the colonial administration and the populace, found an 
outlet for the unbearable tensions of their lot; rising castes, seen as only mar- 
ginally ‘clean’, could assert a fuller purity by loudly demonstrating their piety 
on the question of the cow; fakirs and swamis played an essential role. The 
inept or opportunist decisions of the colonialist authorities—bending now 
to one reactionary authority, now another, in the name of an ‘established 
usage’ that they themselves had overthrown—provided innumerable causes 
for dispute. The result was a series of provocations—Muslim butchers, 
herding cows to a wedding feast, beaten or killed, and their kine appro- 
priated—trising to communally incited slaughter before the celebrations of 
Baqr-Id in Maunath Bhanjan in 1893, of a sort that would pave the way for 
the disaster of Partition. 

There are obvious parallels with the present day. The current hindu- 
ization of the curriculum—the stress on ‘India’s contribution to world 
civilization’, while rigorously stamping out any sense of other civilizations’ 
contributions to India—also comes at a time of intense pressure from 
outside, with the country thrown wide open to the manipulations of inter- 
national capital; a drastic reversal, in terms of the self-sufficiency of the 
Nehru years. While state universities exhibit the symptoms of advanced 
malnutrition, extra funds have been provided for kamarkanda courses to 
produce certified priests. The expansion of an elite layer of private educa- 
tion—spared the yoga courses and spirituality quotient—has been forcefully 
promoted by the World Bank. The recent Ambani report on private invest- 
ment in education enthuses about the possibility of creating a ‘competitive, 
yet co-operative, knowledge-based society’, an environment that ‘does not 
produce industrial workers and labourers but fosters [cutting-edge] knowl- 
edge workers .. . placing India in the vanguard of the information age’. 
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Funds from the social sciences, in other words, are to be shifted to IT, to 
fill the niche in the global market for highly trained software technicians. 
The scenario is uncannily reminiscent of the British government’s Hunter 
Commission report of 1882, which recommended a switch to technical 
training for the Indians, on the grounds that liberal education was threaten- 
ing to produce a critical native intelligentsia, whose thoughts might tend to 
national independence. 

What is abandoned in the NCERT proposals is any concept of education 
as rational endeavour, or methodologically guided inquiry into the unknown. 
It could be interesting to introduce Vedic ‘maths’ into a comparative history 
of methods of mental arithmetic, to memorize the Sanskrit shlokas off by 
heart is another story. Many of the wildest claims for a martial Hindu civi- 
lization come from the websites of NRIs—the enormous Indian diaspora 
whose wealth and influence, within whichever niche of the domestic class 
system they hail from, is vastly amplified by their residence abroad. For com- 
puter scientists, engineers, investment bankers or development advisers in 
Buffalo, Manhattan or Des Moines, a Vedic capsule swallowed twice daily 
may be exactly the required boost for identity-deficiency levels, allowing for 
a homely sense of smugness as one chooses Chicken McNuggets over Big 
Mac. But—faced with a complex, uneven, rapidly evolving social reality—it ill 
equips the mass of India’s children to articulate their own collective needs. 
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From the outset, the Cuban revolution was determined to assert its inde- 
pendence. The island’s foreign policy was shaped by a dual impulse: a 
revolutionary desire to multiply the fronts of resistance to imperialism, and 
a shrewd calculation that only the spread of insurgency would ensure Cuba’s 
survival. A robust internationalism, part of Cuba’s radical heritage since 
José Martí, was its foundation—as expressed in the Second Declaration of 
Havana, or Che Guevara’s statement in 1965 that ‘a victory by any country 
over imperialism is our victory; just as any country’s defeat is a defeat for all 
of us.’ In the early 19608 Cuba encouraged and in many cases armed foco 
groups across Latin Amenca—in Venezuela, Argentina, Peru, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Honduras and the Dominican Republic—often alarming local 
Communist Parties. Such an assault on the Monroe doctrine provoked 
unease in the USSR, which had long since arrived at a strategy of ‘peaceful 
coexistence’ with the West—accepting the demarcations agreed at Yalta and 
manoeuvring only cautiously in the Third World. China, unpredictable in its 
Cold War affiliations, was a further player on a multi-polar world stage. 

Cuba attempted to forge its own path among these giants: solidarity with 
and support for national liberation movements in the Third World would, 
it was thought, encourage the formation of a bloc of states free from US 
and European colonial dominance but also dependent of Moscow and 
Beijing. With the failure of the guerrilla groups in Latin America, continued 
CIA-sponsored paramilitary incursions and the US’s tightening economic 
stranglehold, the Cubans now ‘tried to avoid the hon’s jaw’, by battling 
imperialism elsewhere. The focus shifted to Africa. 

Piero Gleijeses has written an impressive, scholarly study of Cuba’s 
involvement in Africa—from the little-known mission to Algeria in 1962 
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to its crucially timed intervention in Angola in the autumn of 1975. Given 
unprecedented access to archives in Havana, Gleijeses interviewed key fig- 
ures not only from the Cuban leadership but also from the State Department 
and African movements such as the PAIGC in Guinea-Bissau and the MPLA 
in Angola. Conflicting Missions 1s a unique record of Cuban successes and 
reversals, providing a fuller account of events than has previously been pos- 
sible. It also delivers a harsh verdict on US Africa policy—‘somnolent and 
distracted until galvanized by crisis’; Glerjeses indicates that knee-jerk deci- 
sions were arrived at by Washington’s Cold War hawks despite access to 
nuanced and careful intelligence reports. But the book’s main contribution 
lies in its scrutiny of the process by which key Cuban decisions were made. 
Gleijeses demonstrates that Cuba’s African interventions, though often sub- 
sequently meeting with Moscow's approval and dovetailing with its policy, 
were made entirely on their own initiative—exploding the Cold War myth of 
Cuba as a Soviet proxy. 

The first military aid sent by Cuba to Africa was unloaded from a ship 
at Casablanca in January 1962, and taken to the National Liberation Front 
(FLN) camp at Oujda on the Algerian border. Cubans had identified with 
Algeria’s struggle for independence even before Batista’s overthrow. Alone 
in the Western hemisphere Cuba recognized the Algerian government in 
enle in June 1961—for which Ahmed Ben Bella expressed his gratitude in 
a visit to Havana in 196a, notable both for the emotional bond it forged 
between the two young revolutionary leaders and the outrage which greeted 
it in the US. Having left Cuba ın December 1961 with 1,500 rifles, 30 
machine guns, four mortars and ammunition, the Bahfa de Nipe returned 
to Havana with 76 wounded FLN fighters and 20 war orphans who, in a 
foretaste of what would become one of the great contributions to African 
liberation movements, were to be educated in Cuba. A medical mission 
of a9 doctors, 3 dentists, 15 nurses and 8 medical technicians followed in 
1963. Its head, the Minister of Public Health, José Ramón Machado Ventura, 
described this voluntary sacrifice of vital personnel as being ‘like a beggar 
offering his help . . . but we knew the Algerian people needed it even more 
than we did and that they deserved it’. 

The failure of Cuba’s next intervention—in the Congo in 1965—has 
been well documented, not least by the leader of the column, Che Guevara. 
Gleijeses here argues that his presence in Africa was not so much an 
expression of personal adventurism, as others have suggested, but rather 
an indication of the centrality of the undertakang to Cuban foreign policy. A 
detailed breakdown of a trip Che made to Africa in late 1964 and early 1965 
supports this claim: in Algeria, Mali, Congo-Brazzaville, Gumea, Ghana, 
Benin and Tanzania he made contact with a number of Afncan governments 
and liberation movements—notably with the MPLA in Brazzaville, and the 
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Simbas ın Dar-es-Salaam. The Simba rebellion had begun in the summer of 
1964 in Kivu province, as followers of Lumumba revolted against a corrupt 
regime propped up by Mobutu’s army and thousands of UN troops. After 
the UN’s departure, the Simbas began to sweep aside the Congolese army, 
despite US support and aid to the latter. The tide was only turned by white 
mercenaries, recruited by the CIA from South Africa, Rhodesia and France, 
who cut a brutal swathe through Simba-controlled territory. Undisciplined, 
poorly armed and often leaderless for months on end, the Simbas were 
no match for the mercenary armies, who soon confined the rebels and 
Che’s column to the Fizi Baraka pocket. CIA air cover and patrol boats 
cut off supply lines across Lake Tanganyika, and in late October Tanzania 
decided to end access for the rebels altogether—citing the dismissal of 
Prime Minister Moise Tshombe, former leader of the Katangan secession 
and accessory to the murder of Lumumba, as proof that Congo was on 
course to become ‘an ordinary African country’, in the words of Tanzanian 
President Julius Nyerere. 

It took little more than a fortnight to mop up the Simba rebellion. After 
contemplating staying on with a select group of fighters, Che reluctantly 
departed in November 1965; four days later, Mobutu seized power. The 
root of the Cubans’ failure here lay in their reliance on poor, second-hand 
information, and in the disarray of their allies. Gleijeses reproduces ample 
testimony from Cuban members of the expedition confirming their dis- 
appointment. But more significantly, Gleijeses’s interviews—notably with 
Victor Dreke, Che’s second-in-command in the Congo and later head of the 
mission to Guinea Bissau—demolish the account of the campaign by the 
famous defector Benigno in Vie e mort de la révolution cubaine (1996). As 
Dreke’s own book (Escambray to the Congo, 2002) confirms, Benigno was 
never part of the Congo expedition—a fact that not only casts doubts on 
the veracity of his account as a whole, but also serves as a health warning 
over Jorge Castafieda’s Compaftero: the Life and Death of Che Guevara (1997), 
which relies heavily on Benigno’s version of events. 

At the same time as Che’s column was meeting disaster in the Congo, 
another group of 250 men, led by Jorge Risquet, a member of the Cuban 
CP Secretariat, was in the neighbouring former French colony of Congo- 
Brazzaville, in a virtually unknown venture. Here the mission was to train 
a militia to protect the regime of Alphonse Massama-Débat from the threat 
of incursion by Tshombe’s army, and from any coup attempts by the French- 
trained national army—ironically, now being drilled by the Soviets. When 
such a rebellion occurred in June 1966, the presence of the Cubans proved 
decisive in defusing the crisis. But the government they rescued, riven by 
feuding and ethnic polarization, failed to meet expectations. There was 
little substance behind Massamba-Débat’s leftist rhetoric—one scholar has 
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referred to the Congolese liberation struggle as a ‘salon revolution’. Anti- 
colonial sentiment was muffled to placate the former masters, who still 
controlled the major industries—Massamba-Débat referring to France and 
Congo as ‘an old married couple’. The importance of the Congolese mission 
lay rather in the links forged in Brazzaville with the MPLA and Guinea- 
Bissau’s PAIGC. 

The Cuban role in Guinea-Bissau’s struggle for liberation as of 1965 was 
a well-guarded secret, since Amílcar Cabral was fiercely determined to make 
self-reliance the key to his movement. Offers to increase the size of the mili- 
tary mission were consistently refused; but, as Gleijeses demonstrates, the 
50 to 60 Cubans present in the country—instructing Guineans in the use 
of increasingly sophisticated Soviet artillery and land mines—were vital to 
the war of attriton waged by the PAIGC against the Portuguese. There is 
some justification for the view that it was humiliating setbacks in this tiny 
colony that triggered the military coup that deposed Caetano in April 1974, 
and effectively brought about the collapse of the Portuguese empire. As else- 
where, Cuban assistance came in many forms, not least among them the 
provision of medical personnel and scholarships to study in Cuba. Despite 
the PAIGC’s claims to the contrary, Gleijeses’s interviews with Guinean and 
Cuban doctors reveal that 40 Cubans bore the brunt of all medical work 
in the liberated areas of Guinea Bissau, and that of the 8 Guinean doctors, 
5 assistants and dentist trained in Bulgaria and the Soviet Union between 
1968 and 1974, only five ever worked in Guinea Bissau. The PAIGC’s policy 
of planning for the future by sending its graduates abroad for further train- 
ing was only possible because of the Cuban volunteers. 

Guinea-Bissau gained effective independence ın late 1973, and the junta 
that seized power in Portugal in 1974 soon signed a deal with Frelimo 
that would grant Mozambique independence within a year. In Angola, 
the Portuguese agreed a ceasefire with the three guerrilla movements: the 
MPLA—y far the largest and most left-wing—and the inefficient and cor- 
rupt FNLA and UNITA. An inter government was installed to steer the 
country through to elections planned for October 1975. Horrified by reports 
from the CIA office in Luanda—astonishingly shut down between 1967 and 
early 1975— that the MPLA would not only be likeliest to win a civil war in 
Angola, but would form the most stable government, the US stepped up 
covert aid to the two movements opposed to it. 

As Gleijeses shows, US policy—previously anchored by solid support 
for Portuguese colonial repression—was now dominated by Kissinger’s 
anti-communist fixation, leading him to see Soviet infiltration everywhere. 
In January 1976 he told Congress that the previous August, ‘Soviet and 
Cuban military advisers, trainers and troops, including the first Cuban 
combat troops’ were in Angola. CIA documents told a different story, cor- 
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rectly reporting the arrival of Cuban military advisers in early October. 
Meanwhile, the Agency’s Lusaka office seemed to be devoted mainly to 
pumping out anti-MPLA propaganda rather than furnishing intelligence. 
Wilful misinformation was not confined to branches of government the US 
press glossed over Jonas Savimbis links to the Portuguese government, as 
it had previously the crimes of the mercenaries in the Congo—memorably 
described by Life magazine as ‘rough-hewn college boys’. Here Gleijeses is 
only confirming the routine subservience of the Western press to the needs 
of ‘national security’. 

Total media silence was maintained for five weeks during the South 
African invasion of Angola in the autumn of 1975. Unrest had begun in 
Angola almost as soon as the interım government was installed in January, 
with the FNLA unwilling to let its military advantage over the MPLA be 
eroded by the latter’s superior organization and political strength. The US 
and South Africa sent weapons and Mobutu contributed Zairean army 
troops as the FNLA mounted an offensive against Luanda in August 1975. 
This was repulsed by the MPLA, who rapidly gained ground on other fronts 
and controlled 12 of the country’s 16 provinces by mid-October South 
Africa initially tried to counterbalance this success with increased funding 
to the FNLA and UNITA, but by late October had resorted to sending in 
around 1000 of its own soldiers, who were soon covering 45 miles a day 
up the coast towards Luanda, sweeping aside the MPLA with superior fire- 
power and air cover 

The Cuban intervention turned the tide. The day after 650 Cuban spe- 
cial forces troops landed—1o November, the eve of independence day—the 
FNLA and Portuguese mercenaries were routed at Quifangondo, north of 
Luanda, their morale in tatters. At Ebo on November 23, Cubans led by Raúl 
Díaz ArgGelles inflicted a crucial defeat on a group composed largely of 
South Africans, alongside UNITA and FNLA members, without the MPLA 
having to fight at all. As infighting between UNITA and the FNLA increased, 
the US Congress voted against more funds for the CIA’s Angolan opera- 
tions, and the South Africans began their withdrawal in January 1976. It was 
a debacle for the US. 

Gleijeses underscores the significance of this reversal being inflicted on 
the SADF by an African/Caribbean army, pointing to the Soweto upnsing 
that began three months later. Racial issues are a consistent theme of the 
book, with the majority of Cubans sent to Africa in the earlier clandestine 
campaigns being of African origin—a fact that often led Western inteli- 
gence agencies not to notice the presence of the Cubans at all. (The game 
was hilariously given away 1n Brazzaville in 1966, when beards and cigars 
became a fad.) In a speech of 19 April 1976, Castro referred to victory in 
Angola as an ‘African Girón’, claiming that Cubans owed Africa a debt of 
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solidarity for the African blood shed in Cuba’s struggle. The name given to 
the Cuban mission—‘Operation Carlota’—itself honoured a black slave who 
had led a failed rebellion in 1843, on the same day as the decision was taken 
to rush troops to Luanda. 

One of the most fascinating parts of this book is the analysis of the proc- 
ess behind that decision. Having established that neither the Cuban Central 
Committee nor the Political Bureau were consulted, Gleijeses concludes that 
30,000 Cuban troops were sent to Angola between November 1975 and March 
1976 on the authority of Raúl Castro and Fidel alone—and despite Brezhnev 
having previously refused to endorse such an operation. Soviet backing 
was late in coming: the USSR’s large transport planes didn’t begin flying 
from Havana to Luanda until January 1976, after US pressure on Barbados 
and Guyana had prevented the smaller Cuban aircraft from refuelling. 

Soviet-Cuban relatons warmed considerably after the stunning success 
in Angola, since the rout of UNITA and the FNLA was by proxy an igno- 
minious defeat for the US. But while Gleijeses is keen to point out the 
independence with which key Cuban decisions were made, there are notably 
few instances where Cuban and Soviet foreign policy are in conflict. This 
is especially the case after 1968 and the crushing of the Prague Spring, 
to which—after a silence—Havana lent its support. The book’s choice of 
end-point—1976— offers a victorious conclusion that would otherwise be 
unavailable; but it also means that Gleijeses’s talents for forensic research 
have not yet been turned to some of the most controversial moments of 
Cuban—Angolan history—notably the 1989 trial and execution for corrup- 
tion of General Arnaldo Ochoa, a hero of the Angolan campaign. One hopes 
these matters will be taken up in a subsequent volume. 

Conflicting Missions is a formidable piece of scholarship—involving a 
dizzying quantity of documents, articles and books ın English, French, 
Portuguese and Afrikaans, alongside the countless interviews and personal 
correspondence Gleijeses has conducted. Motivated by a commendable 
sense that, after US victory in the Cold War, ‘it is important that the defeated 
find a voice’, it is nonetheless remarkable that the story of Cuba’s Afmcan 
missions should be told by an Italian historian based at an American univer- 
sity. The paucity of Cuban accounts may originate partly in the ideological 
rout of socialism; but Gleijeses also notes that Africans ‘are not rushing 
to tell Cuba’s story —-perhaps equally dismal testament to the neoliberal 
ascendancy. Countless doctors in Guinea-Bissau have, in Gleijeses’s words, 
‘discovered the virtues of private practice’, forgetting the free healthcare 
Cubans once provided in their country; by 1997, Ben Bella was denying ever 
having asked Castro for assistance in the Algerian—Moroccan war of 1967. 

Active sabotaging of the UN missions to Rwanda during the 1994 geno- 
cide by the US and all main European powers form a stark contrast to 
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Operation Carlota and the countless scholarships Cuba afforded to African 
students. ‘Peacekeeping’ initiatives, such as the recent French swoop to pro- 
tect the minuscule white population of Côte d'Ivoire, would seem to be the 
most assistance Africans can expect from outside their own shores. The 
absence of any alternative to US hegemony on a unipolar world stage, mean- 
while, precludes the formation of projects as phenomenally ambitious as 
that of Cuba in the period covered by Conflicting Missions. The great value of 
Gleijeses’s book lies in its meticulous reconstruction both of Cuban foreign 
policy and the context in which it was possible. As Gleijeses counsels in his 
preface, ‘this is not a sentimental exercise’; his account of Cuban heroism 
and self-sacrifice brings with it harsh but inescapable lessons. 





Victoria Brittain is a research fellow at the London School of Economics’ Crisis 
States Programme, and author of The Death of Dignity: Angola’s Civil War (1998). 
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GAVAN McCORMACK 


NORTH KOREA IN THE VICE 


OR ITS PUBLIC ENEMY number two Washington has chosen 

the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, the relic ‘guer- 

rilla state’ whose founding myths and national identity were 

forged in the thirties, through armed resistance to a brutal 
Japanese colonialism—and hardened over half a century of Cold War 
since it fought the US to a standstill, in 1953. Permeated by monolithism, 
xenophobia and leader-worship, the DPRK has never demobilized. It 
still maintains a standing army, nearly a million strong, deployed 
along the Demilitarized Zone barely 30 miles north of Seoul; among 
its conventional weapons alone it numbers over 3,000 tanks, 01,000 
artillery pieces, 850 combat aircraft and 430 combat ships.' Famously 
the most industrialized region of the peninsula prior to US carpet bomb- 
ing during the Korean War, and surpassing the southern Republic of 
Korea in growth during the fifties and sixties, the DPRK’s failure to 
import or invest in capital goods over the past decades has left its plant 
rotting or obsolescent, with the energy and chemical-fertilizer sectors— 
the latter essential for food production in this largely mountainous 
country—especially hard hit. From the mid-1990s, floods and famine 
have compounded the social and economic misery. 


Yet, like spring to a frozen river, change may come to a long immutable 
system with violent suddenness and in unpredictable ways. The election 
of Kim Dae Jung as president of South Korea.in 1997—his pro- 
engagement Sunshine Policy breaking with decades of hostility towards 
the North—provided the beleaguered DPRK with an opportunity to seek 
openings for desperately needed capital investment. Pyongyang entered 
negotiations, proud yet nervously vulnerable, always mindful of its local 
military advantage as a bargaining chip. In June 2000 Kim Dae Jung 
travelled north for a historic summit with Kim Jong I both pledged 
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social, economic and cultural cooperation and joint progress towards 
reunification, in an atmosphere of euphoric anticipation. 


Hyundai began work on a Special Economic Zone near Kaesong, just 
north of the DMZ; a joint tourist development was opened at Mount 
Kumgang, a sacred site in Korean culture; mine-clearing work was 
started along the DMZ and railway lines repaired. The DPRK normal- 
ized relations with a series of countries, including most of Western 
Europe and Australia, and North Korean officials were dispatched abroad 
in search of development models and technical assistance. Kim himself 
travelled to Beijing in May 2001, Shanghai in January 2001 and Russia 
in August 2001. Another SEZ project was set in motion at Sinuiju, on 
the Yalu River frontier with China; it atmed to create a walled capitalist 
enclave for international finance, trade, commerce, industry, advanced 
technology, leisure and tourism, with the US dollar as its currency and 
its own independent legislature, judiciary and administration. The exist- 
ing population, some half a million people, would be relocated. In July 
2002 a lurch towards Chinese-style economic reforms abolished ration- 
ing, raised wages and prices eighteen-fold (the purchase price to farmers 
for rice rose five-hundred-fold), introduced the first housing rents and 
utility charges, and devalued the currency to one seventieth of its (purely 
nominal) rate—from the fixed 2.20 won to the dollar rate to something 
closer to the 150-won black-market value. 


Yet the thickening mesh of relationships between the two Koreas—a 
few of the many separated families had also been united—was taking 
place within an increasingly fraught international context a deteriorat- 
ing world economy, heightened competition between China and Japan, 
and an incoming American administration already seeking a more direct 
assertion of Washington’s primacy in the region. With the sharpening of 
US policy after 9.11 North Korea was declared one of the three members 
of the Axis of Evil in Bush’s January 2002 State of the Union address; 
and, with Iraq, was one of the two named ‘rogue states’ in the September 
2002 National Security Strategy document. Meanwhile m Seoul, Kim 


* Centre for Nonproliferation Studies, www.globalsecurity.org. The term ‘guerilla 
state’ (yiigekitai kokka) was first proposed by Wada Haruki: Kin Nisse to Manshū 
kinichi sensi, Tokyo 1992. 

2 The future of the project remains uncertain at the time of writing, following the 
arrest in China of the zone’s designated governor, a Dutch-Chinese businessman. 


3 Pyongyang Report, vol. 4, no. 3, August 2004, pp. 3-4. 
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Dae Jung’s five-year presidency staggs to its end in the December 2002 
elections through a mire of corruption. Of the candidates looking set 
to replace him, the conservative Lee Hoi Chang of the Grand National 
Party, in particular, espouses a much harder rhetoric on North Korea. 


Within this hostile forcefield, the Pyongyang leadership seems to have 
concluded that normalizing its relations with Tokyo and Washington— 
its former occupier, on the one hand, and the devastator of its civilian 
infrastructure, on the other—was now an essential goal. In October 
2001, tentative feelers were sent out to Japan, seeking negotiations. 
Quiet diplomatic exchanges, involving at least thirty meetings between 
North Korean and Japanese diplomats over the following year, explored 
the outstanding issues: for Pyongyang, apologies and reparation for 
the atrocities committed during Japan’s four-decade occupation of the 
peninsula, from 1905 to 1945; for Tokyo, the encroachment of North 
Korean spy ships into Japanese waters, and the suspicions that a dozen 
or so of its nationals had been abducted by the DPRK. Broad principles 
were agreed over the summer of 2002 and the stage set for Koizumrs 


17 September visit to Pyongyang. 
Summit of apology 


The meeting was tense. Koizumi is reported to have taken his own bentd 
lunchbox with him. That night, on the plane back to Tokyo, it was still 
unopened. Kim Jong Il and his guest came together only to talk, not 
to eat. Nor, it seems, had they performed the deep ritual bow.t Instead, 
the summit was marked by a highly unequal exchange of apologies. 
Koizumi issued a formulaic expression, asserting that 


The Japanese side regards, in a spirit of humility, the facts of history that 
Japan caused tremendous damage and suffering to the people of Korea 
through 1ts colonial rule in the past, and expresses deep remorse and heart- 


felt apology.’ 


The wording—virtually identical to that used in the Japan—South Korea 
talks in October 1998—-was acceptable to the Tokyo bureaucracy precisely 
because it carried no legal implications and could be seen as more-or-less 
perfunctory. Japan had long resisted any claim for the reparations that 
might properly be expected to accompany a ‘heartfelt apology’, and only 


4 At least, if there was such a moment, it was missed by the TV coverage I saw. 
5 Pyongyang Declaration, r7 September 2002: www.mofa.go.jp. 
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came to the table with Pyongyang when assured that demands for such 
payments would be dropped. Abandoning the long-held Korean insist- 
ence that the colonial regime was an illegal imposition, maintained by 
military force, Kim Jong Il ceded to the Japanese view that it was properly 
constituted under international law. Already, many in the South lament 
the outcome as an opportunity lost for Korea as a whole.® 


For his own part, meanwhile, Kim launched into a quite extraordinary 
series of apologies, admitting to the abduction of a dozen Japanese 
civilians during the seventies and eighties, among them a schoolgirl, 
a beautician, a cook, three dating couples (whisked away from remote 
beaches) and several students touring Europe, all of whom had been 
taken to Pyongyang either to teach Japanese-language courses to North 
Korean intelligence agents, or else to have their identities appropriated 
for operations in South Korea, Japan or elsewhere. ‘Some elements 
of a special agency of state’ had been ‘carried away by fanaticism 
and desire for glory’, Kim explained. According to Japanese govern- 
ment sources, the unit responsible for the abductions is most probably 
Room 35—formerly, the Overseas Intelligence Department of the Korean 
Workers’ Party. A separate Section 56, under the ruling Korean Workers’ 
Party’s External Liaison Department, is suspected of abductions from 
Europe. But in a state over which the Leader exercises complete and 
unquestioned authority, there could be little doubt as to where ultimate 


responsibility lay.’ 


The confession, therefore, was a historic event. A Russian observer com- 
mented that ‘in a totalitarian state, an apology affects the very basis of 
the state system. The sense of crisis in North Korea is so deep that 
they had no alternative but to take this risk’. But having admitted to 
these instances, Kim Jong I] is now bound to come under suspicion 
for others. The Japanese authorities have long linked Room 35 and its 


6 See Hankyporeh Sinmoon, 18 and 24 September 2002, quoted in Yoon Kooncha, 
‘Sore de mo yappari Nitchd no setjöka wo’, Shikkan kinyöbi, 18 October 2002, p. 10. 
7 According to Hwang Jang Yop, the KWP secretary in charge of international 
affairs who defected to the South in 1997, ‘Every single mission of every single 
spy has to be approved by him. So the major terror attacks definitely had his hand 
in them. This man 1s a terrorism genius.’ Kim Hyong Hu, convicted of the 1987 
KAL bombing, also insists that orders for the attack came direct from Kim Jong Il, 
and that ıt was designed to create an atmosphere of terror to spoil the forthcoming 
Olympic Games in Seoul: Far Eastern Economic Review, 15 October 1998 

8 Alexander Fedorovsky, quoted in Asahi shimbun, 18 September 2002. 
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forebears to the guerrilla attack on the Blue House—the ROK presiden- 
tial residence—in 1968; to the Rangoon bomb attack that killed several 
members of a South Korean presidential delegation to Myanmar in 
October 1983; and to the mid-air explosion of Korean Airlines Flight 
859 over the Andaman Sea in November 1987, in which 115 people 
died. Ultimately, the confession will also confront Kim Jong Il with the 
problem of shoring up his authority in his own realm. Needless to say, 
nothing of the abductions, the spy ships or Kim’s apology was reported 
in the North Korean media. The talks were declared a triumph. The 
Japanese Prime Minister had come to Pyongyang to apologize, at last, 
for the atrocities of sixty years ago; thanks to Kim’s extraordinary intel- 
lect and resourcefulness, a normal relationship could now be expected 
to resume. Sooner or later, however, other versions of what transpired 
on 17 September are bound to circulate; Japanese pressures for open 
access, to investigate the fate of the abductees, will accelerate the proc- 
ess. It remains to be seen whether a regime so identified with the image 
of its ruler can survive such loss of face on his part: the transformation of 
the semi-divine ‘Dear Leader’ into a flawed and hard-pressed politician 
who confesses to such crimes—and to the Japanese, in particular. 


There have been some signs that may indicate internal conflict within 
the DPRK elite. Kim Jong Ils initial announcement of ‘new thinking’ 
and economic restructuring, made on the eve of his Shanghai visit 
in January 2001, was soon swept out of the news, and traditional slo- 
gans dominated the press with a vengeance. In December 2001, not 
long after negotiations with Tokyo had begun, a heavily armed North 
Korean spy ship was sent into Japanese waters. The vessel was sunk 
by Japanese Coastguards in the South China Sea, and salvaged at the 
end of September 2002; it was reported to be equipped with ‘two anti- 
aircraft missiles, two rocket launchers, a recoilless gun, twelve rockets, 
an anti-aircraft gun, two light machine-guns, three automatic rifles and 
six grenades’, as well as ‘an underwater scooter of a design rarely seen’.9 
At the September r7 meeting, Kim’s reaction to Japanese protests about 
the ‘mystery ship’ was to claim: ‘a Special Forces unit was engaged in its 
own exercises. I had not imagined that it would go to such lengths and 
do such things . . . The Special Forces are a relic of the past and J want 
to take steps to wind them up’. 





° Daily Yomruri Online, 30 September 2002. 
* Wada Haruki, ‘Can North Korea’s Perestroika Succeed?’, Sekai, November 2002. 










































The Abducted Japanese, 1977—83 
Survived 


1. Chimura Yasushi: abducted in July 1978 from Fukul, aged 23; married Hamamoto 
Fuke in November 1979 (see below)—three children; translator at Pyongyang 
Academy of Science. 

2 Hamamoto Fukde: abducted ın July 1978 from Fuku. 


3 Hasuilke Kaoru: abducted in July 1978 from Kashiwazakı, Nugata, aged 20; marned 
Okudo Yukiko in May 1980 (see below)—two children, aged 21 and 18; translator 
at Pyongyang Academy of Science. 

4. Okudo Yukiko: abducted in July 1978 from Kashrwazak, aged 22. 


5. Soga Hitomi abducted while shopping on 12 August 1978 from Sado Island, where 
she worked as a nurse, aged 19; mamed former US serviceman tn 1980—two 
daughters, aged 19 and 17. (Whereabouts of mother, who disappeared with her, 

unknown ) 


Dead 


1. Armoto Kelko, died 4 November 1988 with husband and child, poisoned by gas from 
coal heater abducted in October 1983 from Copenhagen while studying in London, 
aged 23; mamed Ishioka Toru ın 1985, remains lost in landslide in August 1995. 


2. Hara Tadaaki, died 19 July 1986 of Inver failure (cirthosis): abducted in June 1980 
from the Miyazaki Prefecture, aged 49; married Taguchi Yaeko In October 1984, 
their remains lost in flooding. 


3 Ichikawa Shulchl, died 4 September 1979 of drowning (heart failure) in Wonsan: 
abducted in August 1978 from Kagoshima, aged 23; mamed Matsumoto Rumiko 
on 20 Apnil 1979 (see below); remains lost in July 1995 floods and dam burst. 


4. Ishioka Toru, died 4 November 1988: abducted on 7 June 1980 from Spain, aged 
22; mamed Arimoto Keiko in December 1985. 


5s. Matsuki Kaoru, died 23 August 1996 ın traffic acadent: abducted on 7 June 1980 
from Spain, remains washed away in floods but subsequently recovered, cremated, 
and re-interred in common grave on 30 August 2002. 


6. Masumoto Rumiko, died 17 August 1981 of heart failure: abducted in August 1978 
from the Kagoshima Prefecture, aged 24; marned Ichikawa Shuichi on 20 Apnl 
1979, remains lost in July 1995 flooding 


7. Taguchi Yaeko, died 30 july 1986 ın traffic accident abducted in June 1978, aged 
22: married Hara Tadaaki in October 1984; remains washed away in floods [aka. 
Lee Urrhye, tutor to Kim Hyon-hul] 


8. Yokota Megumi, committed sulade on 13 March 1993: abducted on 15 November 
1977 from Niigata, aged 13; married Kim Chol Ju in 1986—daughter Kim Hye 
Gyong was bom on 14 September 1987. [aka. Ryu Myong-suk] 














Compiled from information In vanous media sources. Pyongyang admits abduction of 7 
people, but claims 5 went of their free will and one was spInted away with help from a 
Japanese intermediary. It also says that the two people responsible for the abductons, 
Chang Pong Rim and Kim Sung Chol, were tned in 1998 and sentenced to death and 15 years 
respectively The five survivors told Japanese investigators In late September that they were 
‘reluctant to return to Japan’. 
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In fact, Kim may have miscalculated in making such major concessions 
to Tokyo at the September r7 meeting. He presumably gambled that 
confession would be the quickest route to resolution, and thence nor- 
malization—not foreseeing the mass uproar the abduction issue would 
provoke in Japan. By giving up any claim to official compensation for 
the crimes of Japanese colonialism, he probably calculated on eventu- 
ally receiving ‘aid’ funds of around ¥r.5 trillion, or $12 billion—roughly 
equivalent to the $500 million paid to South Korea in 1965, and a very 
substantial sum for the financially destitute North." However, any such 
sum will come only in tied, project-related form, and be at least as 
beneficial to the Japanese construction industry as to North Korea. Nor 
will it be easily wrung from the Japanese Diet in its present fiscally 
straitened circumstances—and in the current climate of media-stoked 
popular revulsion against North Korea. 


Japanese backlash 


As in the DPRK, so in Japan—and internationally—attention has focused 
almost exclusively on one side of the story. As far as Koizumi’s spin doc- 
tors were concerned, the prime minister had forced an admission of 
guilt from a ‘disgraceful (keshikaran) state.? The question of whether 
Japan should have paid reparations was barely raised, and the fact that 
its own apology came fifty-seven years late was attributed, if at all, to the 
stubborn and unreasonable nature of the North Korean regime—not to 
anything ‘stubborn’ or ‘unreasonable’ in Tokyo. One Japanese commen- 
tator tried to set this in context, questioning the normality of a Japan 
that 


invaded a neighbounng country and turned it into a colony; appropriated 
people’s land, names, language, towns and villages; killed those who 
resisted, forcdbly abducting and dispatching around various war zones 
young men, as labourers and soldiers for the Imperial army, and women, 
as ‘comfort women’, at the cost of countless Lives; and then, for fifty-seven 


years, did not apologize or make reparation.” 


= $8 billion was the figure discussed when the LDP’s Kanemaru Shin led a multi- 
party delegation of parliamentarians to Pyongyang in 1990: Asahi, 16 September 
2002. Richard Armitage, US Deputy Secretary of State, is said to have told Koizumi 
that $12 billion would be an appropriate figure when the two met in Tokyo on 27 
August 2002: Weekly Post, 9-15 September 2002. 

= At an electoral meeting; see Mainichi shimbun, 14 October 2002. 

3 Shikan kinydbl, 27 September 2002. 
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The respected Korean-in-Japan novelist, Kim Sok Pon, denounced 
both North Korea—for the abductions and for its ‘traitorous and 
shameful’ act of abandoning claims for reparations—and Japan, for its 
‘historical amnesia’.“ 


Such voices, however, were drowned by a chorus of Japanese anguish 
and self-righteous anger. The revelations of 17 September stirred a public 
mood compared by some to that of the US after 9.11. Mass opinion was 
swayed by a tumult of emotions: empathy with the pain suffered by the 
abductees’ families, combined with fear and outrage that such things 
could happen at all; rage at Pyongyang, and desire for revenge; anger at 
the Japanese government, and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in particu- 
lar, for its vacillation, incompetence and dissembling; the conviction that 
Japan would have to teach North Korea how to be ‘a normal state’. 


When, in late September 2002, the five surviving abductees told 
Japanese investigators that they were ‘reluctant to return to Japan’, their 
sentiments were almost universally attributed to brain-washing. After 
heavy pressure from Tokyo, the abductees—but not their six children— 
were brought over to Japan on 15 October. Their refusal to speak ill 
of North Korea to the Japanese press was seen as proof positive that 
they were unable to express themselves freely. Their statement that 
they would keep their visit brief and then return to Pyongyang was dis- 
missed as unbelievable, and a frenzied campaign was mounted to insist 
they stay. On 24 October, the Chief Cabinet Secretary Fukuda Yasuo 
announced that, despite the agreement that they would be returned after 
two weeks, the hapless five would not be allowed back ‘regardless of 
their intentions’. As the Japan Times explained, it was ‘essential’ that 
they stay in Japan permanently, ‘so that they can express their free will’. 
Tokyo now also demanded the handover of the former abductees’ chil- 
dren, who were going about their life in Pyongyang with no idea, as the 
Asahi pointed out, that their parents were Japanese, let alone originally 
abducted Japanese, or that they had been spirited away from them and 
would not be allowed to come home.” 


When Japanese and North Korean delegates met in Kuala Lumpur at 
the end of October aooa, the Japanese demand for the ‘return’—ie, 





4 Asahicom, 27 October 2002. 
5 Yomiuri a5 October 2002; Japan Times, a5 October 20032; Asahi, 25 October 
2002. 
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the handing over—of the children was a major point of contention. For 
Tokyo, the children were unquestionably ‘Japanese’, whether they knew 
it or not, and therefore belonged to Japan. The North Koreans pointed 
out that Tokyo was already in breach of the agreement under which the 
five abductees would, in the first instance, return to Japan for two weeks 
at most; the children could not simply be ‘handed over’ (or taken by 
force, as the Japanese side implied). Pyongyang was surely right to take 
the view that the families themselves should decide where they wished 
to ltve—for which it was indispensable that they first be reunited in their 
North Korean homes. And although Pyongyang would scarcely make 
the point, Tokyo, in deciding to keep the five ‘permanently’ in Japan, 
appeared to be in breach of Article 22 of the Japanese Constitution, 
which holds that ‘Every person shall have freedom to choose and change 
his residence . . . Freedom of all persons to move to a foreign country and 
to divest themselves of their nationality shall be inviolate’. Nevertheless, 
it was the North Korean delegates who were admonished to show more 
‘sincerity’ and told that ‘Japan and North Korea seemed to place a dif- 
ferent value on people’s lives’. Barely a month after September 17, the 


Japanese apology seemed already forgotten.” 


Perhaps the most poignant story is that of 15-year-old Kim Hye Gyong. 
Kim’s mother, Yokota Megumi, was snatched on her way home from a 
badminton game in 1977, when she was only thirteen, and taken to the 
DPRK. In 1986 she married a North Korean man, Kim Chol Ju, and a 
year later gave birth to her daughter. According to Pyongyang, Yokota, 
suffering from depression, committed suicide in 1993, when her little 
gitl was five. The wisdom of Solomon would scarcely suffice to decide 
the case: Yokota’s parents, their lives shattered by the abduction, are now 
demanding the ‘return’ of their grand-daughter, brought up entirely in 
the DPRK, and are claiming custody from her Korean father. A barrage 
of Japanese efforts was launched to persuade this young girl to leave 
home and ‘visit’ her grandparents in Japan. Interviewed for Japanese 
television, she tearfully asked why her grandparents, having promised 
to come to see her, now insisted instead that she go and visit them. Her 
grandparents responded with the enticement of a trip to Disneyland. 


* Asahi.com, 30 October 2002; “Talks on hold untl Pyongyang affirms family 
reunion’, Japan Times, 1 November 2002; Daily Yomiuri Online, 1 November 
2002. The Japanese also announced that they would be demanding compensation 
for the abductees, despite the fact that they have always ruled out any compensa- 
tian to former Korean ‘comfort women’, slave labourers and other vicums of the 
colonial era. 
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Japanese government statements made clear, though not to Kim, that 
any such visit would become a one-way trip, as it had for the five ‘return- 
ees’. The tragedy of the abductees seems set to continue, their rights and 
wishes honoured in the abstract, but in practice secondary to the amour 
propre of a roused Japanese mass opinion. 


In the weeks following the dramatic September meeting, North Korea 
provided further information on the fate of the abductees. The eight who 
had died appeared to have done so in very strange Circumstances: two 
were poisoned by a defective coal-heater, two killed in traffic accidents 
(in a country with very little traffic), two suffered heart failure (one while 
swimming), one cirrhosis of the liver, and one suicide. Furthermore, the 
remains of almost all had been ‘washed away in floods’. In Japan, the 
angry and disbelieving families of the victims denounced the documen- 
tation provided by Pyongyang as a travesty and insisted the survivors 
be brought back, if necessary ‘by force’ (murtyari ni).7 South Korean 
sources have suggested that those who died may have been sent to 
mountain labour camps for refusing to perform what the Koreans call 
chonhyang, and the Japanese tenko: the bow in submission to Juche, 
or Self-Sufficiency, official ideology of the DPRK. In Japan there was 
speculation that they may simply have known too much. The Japanese 
police now think there may be many more abductees than at first 
suspected—perhaps forty. There are also said to be people of other 
nationalities—European, Arab, Chinese—as well as over four hundred 
South Koreans snatched, according to Seoul, since 1953." 


Abduction, however, is a curious phenomenon. The initial instance 
of compulsion is plain; but in several cases, at least, those abducted 
seem to have accommodated themselves quite successfully to the North 
Korean system. The five Japanese who returned to Tokyo in October 
2002, after more than twenty years in the DPRK, apparently did so 
as loyal North Korean followers of Kim Jong IL Perhaps the most 
extraordinary case is that of two South Koreans, the film director, Shin 
Sang-Ok, and actress, Ch’oe Hyun-hi. The pair were abducted in 1978 





7 The words of one of the family representatives on NHK News, 3 October 2002. 
2 Prom a letter by the organization of families of the abducted Japanese to the Prime 
Minister, 19 March 2002, www.geocities.co.jp. On the ‘442 abductees’ alleged by 
South Korea to be still detained in North Korea, see ‘A Draft Bill of Indictment of 
Kim Jong IF, drawn up ın April 1999 by the Seoul-based National Conference for 
Freedom and Democracy. 
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and made several films together at the Pyongyang studios, before even- 
tually escaping in 1986. Both insist that Kim Jong Il was directly involved 
in their abduction, driven by his obsession to improve the quality of 
North Korean cinema. In November 2001 Shin chaired the jury of the 
International Film Festival at Pusan, in South Korea. Looking back over 
a career in Seoul, Pyongyang and Hollywood, he remarked that he 
thought his best film was Runaway—one he had made for Kim Jong 
Il. Ironically, Runaway was withdrawn from screening by order of the 
ROK’s Supreme Prosecutor.'9 


History of terror 


It scarcely needs to be said that the main victims of the DPRK state are, 
and have always been, the people of North Korea. There is general agree- 
ment on the basic facts. Approximately 200,000 people—just under 1 
per cent of a population of around 23 million—are thought to be held 
in labour camps. Between one and two million—s to 10 per cent—are 
estimated to have died of starvation, and hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees have fled, mostly to China. Although the DPRK’s peculiar blend of 
terror, mobilization and seclusion has been slowly losing its coherence 
since the end of the Cold War, the system still stands, held together by 
the absolute authority of the ‘Dear Leader’, Kim Jong IL. 


Yet set in a historical context, North Korea’s record on this score pales 
before the sum of suffering inflicted by Japan and the superpowers—not 
least the US—on the Korean people. Washington’s ‘terror state’ label 
offers neither an understanding of this past, nor any prescription for 
the present or future. ‘Normalcy’ has not been known in Northeast Asia 
for a hundred years. The briefest digression on the historical experi- 
ence of terror in the region demonstrates the ambiguity of the concept. 
The most respected and honoured national hero throughout the Korean 
peninsula is An Chong Gun who, in 1909, assassinated Ito Hirobumi, 
the Japanese Resident. For Tokyo—and, no doubt, for the rest of the 
world—he is simply a ‘terrorist’. Koizumi, for his part, has made a point 
of showing deep reverence for the well-kept shrines of the Japanese ter- 
rorists who, in the name and with the blessing of the Emperor, laid Asia 
to waste in the thirties and forties; and, above all, for those Japanese pro- 
genitors of the suicide bombers, the kamikaze. At the heart of the terror 


9 ‘Film Guru Shin Sang Ok Tells of Kim Jong I’, Seoul Times, November 2001. 
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during those years was Imperial Japan’s abduction of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Korean men, for forced labour and military service, and 
women, for forced prostitution. The Japanese state has barely begun to 
concede responsibility for these crimes. 


For Korea, the terror of Imperial Japan was immediately followed, 
from 1945, by further foreign occupation and de facto partition, as the 
Americans entered the southern half of the peninsula and the Soviet 
Union the north. The Korean War of 1950-53 began as a civil war, to 
re-unify a nation divided by outside powers. International intervention— 
first and foremost by the US, and then by China—turned it into a vast 
conflagration. Great efforts have been devoted to conveying the impres- 
sion of North Korea as a uniquely inhuman regime during this period, 
responsible for the most brutal terrorism and massacre. Although its 
behaviour was far from blameless, it is now clear that the greatest atroci- 
ties of the War were those committed, firstly, by South Korea, at Nogunri, 
Taejon and elsewhere; and then by the US, whose deliberate devastation 
of dams, power stations, and the infrastructure of social life throughout 
the northern region was plainly in breach of international law. American 
military strategy at the time was to leave ‘not a stone upon a stone’, to 
sow terror with every means at its disposal.” 


Within the southern Republic of Korea, proclaimed in 1948, the violence 
of the war was only slowly purged. Murder, torture and kidnapping by 
the organs of the state remained common up until the democratic revo- 
lution of 1987. Between 1967 and 1969, over a hundred students, artists 
and intellectuals, studying or resident in Europe and North America, 
were dragged back to Seoul; accused of spying; tortured; tried; and, in a 
number of instances, sentenced to death or long imprisonment. Among 
them was Yun J-Sang, now regarded as one of the greatest Korean and 
German composers of the twentieth century. His death sentence was 
eventually commuted, but the torture left a mark from which he never 
fully recovered; Yun died in 1995. Others, such as Park No Su (Francis 
Park), a student at Oxford, were simply executed. In 1973 Kim Dae Jung, 
the current ROK president, was snatched by South Korean CIA agents 
from a Tokyo hotel room; he, too, barely escaped with his life. The affair 





æ Jon Halliday and Bruce Cumings, Korea—The Unknown War, London 1988; 
Stewart Lone and Gavan McCormack, Korea since 1850, New York 1993, pp. 19—22; 
Bruce Cumings, ‘Occurrence at Nogun-ri bridge’, Critical Asian Studies, vol. 33, no. 
4, December 2001. 
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was quietly buried by the two governments and has never been properly 
investigated; much less resolved by apologies and compensation. The 
state terror of the South Korean military regime—backed to the hilt by 
the US and Japan—reached its apogee in 1980, when hundreds, if not 
thousands, were slaughtered in the Kwangju massacre. It is worth recall- 
ing, however, that it was the triumph of the popular mass movement, 
led by workers and students, which ended that regime of terror. Now as 
then, it is the Korean people themselves, and not outsiders, who can best 
resolve the problem of the North.” 


Living under nuclear skies 


North Korea has few cards in its pack The nuclear one has been its 
joker for at least a decade. It should be recalled that the country is well 
acquainted with nuclear terror, having been at its receiving end for over 
half a century. In the winter of 1950 General MacArthur sought per- 
mission to drop ‘between thirty and fifty atomic bombs’, laying a belt 
of radioactive cobalt across the neck of the Korean peninsula. During 
the Korean War the Joint Chiefs of Staff deliberated about using the 
bomb, and came close to it several times. In Operation Hudson Harbour, 
late in 1951, a solitary B52 was dispatched to Pyongyang as if on a 
nuclear run, designed to cause terror—as it undoubtedly did. From 
1957, the Americans kept a stockpile of nuclear weapons close to the 
Demilitarized Zone, designed to intimidate the then non-nuclear North. 
It was only withdrawn in 1991, under pressure from the South Korean 
peace movement; but the US continued its rehearsals for a long-range 
nuclear bombing strike on North Korea at least up to 1998, and probably 
to this very day. The DPRK seeks no apology; but it does want an end 
to the threat of nuclear annihilation under which it has lived for longer 
than any other nation. 


North Korea knows that the world is full of nuclear hypocrisy. Non- 
nuclear countries bow to the prerogative of the great powers that possess 
the bomb, while resenting their monopoly. They recognize that entry into 
the ‘nuclear club’ paradoxically earns the respect of current club mem- 
bers—at the same time as it threatens annihilation for those outside. 


x For a survivors account: Suh Sung, Unbroken Spirit: Nineteen Years in the South 
Korean Gulag, Lanham, MD 2001 

a HalHday and Cumings, Unknown War, pp. 128, 163; Hans Kristensen, ‘Preemptive 
posturing’, Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, vol. 58, no. 5, Sept-Oct 2002, pp. 54-9. 
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While Washington demands that other nations disavow any nuclear 
plans, it has refused to ratify the test-ban treaty and signalled its intent to 
pursue the militarization of space. In addition to its estimated armoury 
of 9,000 nuclear weapons, the US has on several occasions deployed 
depleted uranium, both in the Gulf War and in the Balkans; Congress is 
being pushed to authorize production of ‘robust nuclear earth penetra- 
tors’, designed for use against underground complexes and bunkers. 


In 1993, US intelligence reports that North Korea was developing a 
plutonium-based nuclear programme led to the threat of war. The cost 
of implementing the Pentagon’s Operations Plan 5027, however, was 
judged too high. It was estimated that ‘as many as one million people 
would be killed in the resumption of full-scale war on the peninsula, 
including 80,000 to 100,000 Americans, that the out-of-pocket costs to 
the United States would exceed $100 billion, and that the destruction 
of property and interruption of business activity would cost more than 
$1 trillion’. Much as it would have liked to force a ‘regime change’, in 
Pyongyang as in Baghdad, the US was obliged to negotiate. Carter was 
dispatched to the DPRK in June 1994 and a deal was done that became 
known as the Geneva ‘Agreed Framework’: under the auspices of the 
Korean Energy Development Organization, North Korea would drop its 
programme in return for two electricity-generating light-water reactors, 
to be installed by 2003, and an interim annual purchase of 3.3 million 
barrels of oil; while the US pledged to move towards ‘full normalization 
of political and economic relations’. Pyongyang, the leading study of 
these events concludes, played the nuclear card ‘brilliantly, forcing one 
of the world’s richest and most powerful nations to undertake negotia- 
tions and to make concessions to one of the least successful’. 


The US was reluctant about the Agreed Framework from the start there 
are indications that Washington expected North Korea to collapse before 
the reactors were installed. The ‘2003’ pledge was never taken seri- 
ously: delays were chronic and preliminary construction on the site only 
began in 2002. No electricity could be generated until the end of the 
decade at the earliest. On the move towards ‘full normalization’ of rela- 


tions—a crucial part of the deal for Pyongyang—progress was equally 


3 Don Oberdorfer, The Two Koreas: A Contemporary History, London 1998, p. 324. 

™ ‘Agreed Framework between the United States of America and the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea’, Geneva, a October 1994; Oberdorfer, The Two Koreas, p. 
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slow, speeding up only in the last months of Clinton’s presidency, when 
visits were exchanged between Kim Jong Il’s right-hand man, Marshall 
Jo Myong Rok, and US Secretary of State Madeleine Albright. 


From around 1998, American intelligence agents appear to have dis- 
covered that the DPRK was engaged in the enrichment of uranium. It 
is not yet clear whether they did so by detecting a large thermal sig- 
nature from the industrial process, leaking into the atmosphere and 
observable by infra-red sensors on satellites or aircraft, or by tracking 
the purchase of specialized equipment (possibly from Pakistan), or 
both. Uranium enrichment, it should be noted, was not covered by the 
Agreed Framework Nor is it entirely clear what processes the DPRK 
has been involved in. Only highly enriched uranium can be used to 
create nuclear weapons; at lower levels of enrichment it is used in reac- 
tors—though not in the type of reactors that North Korea was building 
in the early nineties.” 


Koizumi had been briefed on this in Washington on 12 September 2002, 
just prior to his meeting with Kim Jong IL But although the Pyongyang 
Declaration contained a confirmation that both sides would comply with 
‘all international agreements’ on nuclear issues, in Washington’s opin- 
ion Koizumi had not pressed hard enough. On 3 October a special 
presidential envoy, Deputy Secretary of State James Kelly, was dispatched 
to North Korea to ‘stress the nuclear issue more forcefully’. The expecta- 
tion was that Pyongyang would deny the charges, which would be taken 
as excuse enough to scrap the Agreed Framework. In bullish terms, 
Kelly demanded that North Korea ‘dramatically alter its behaviour across 
a range of issues, including its WMD programmes, development and 
export of ballistic missiles, threats to its neighbours’ and so forth.* 
Instead of denying the accusations, however, First Vice-Minister Kang 
Song Ju—according to Kelly—admitted to a uranium-enriching pro- 
gramme and ‘other weapons’ that were ‘even more powerful. 


There are several questions about what really happened. What exactly did 


Kang—Pyongyang’s most experienced negotiator and a central figure 
in the 1994 talks—teally admit to, and with what intention? An official 


3 See Peter Hayes, The Agreed Framework is Dead, Long live the Agreed 
Framework)’, Naublus Institute, October 2002. 

=% Kelly's Pyongyang counterparts described him as ‘extremely high-handed and 
arrogant’: Alexandre Mansouroy, ‘The Kelly Process’, NAPSNET, aa October 2002. 
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statement from Korean Central News Agency merely declared that ‘the 
DPRK made very clear to the special envoy of the US President that 
the DPRK was entitled to possess not only nuclear weapons but any type 
of weapon more powerful than that, so as to defend its sovereignty and 
right to existence from the ever-growing nuclear threat by the US.’ To 
the UN, North Korea declared that it had indeed purchased uranium- 
enrichment devices, but not operated them.” Whether possession of a 
‘device’ amounts to a ‘programme’ is a moot point, but North Korea has 
certainly done none of the testing essential to weapons development. 
The DPRK did have an obligation under the Agreed Framework to allow 
inspection by the JAEA, but only when ‘a significant portion’ of the 
reactors are completed and before ‘key nuclear components’ are deliv- 
ered. Since there had been no progress on the KEDO front for so long, 
Pyongyang may have taken the view that the obligation, like the reactors, 
had been postponed. 


In Seoul there was speculation that Washington might have ‘misunder- 
stood’, perhaps even deliberately distorted, Kang’s words. Kim Dae Jung’s 
senior presidential advisor also questioned the timing of the US revela- 
tion, in the wake of the Koizumi visit and with North-South economic 
cooperation gaining momentum. Nevertheless, on 16 October 2002 
White House spokesman Sean McCormack announced that Pyongyang 
was in ‘material breach’ of its agreement. Washington had now provided 
itself with an excuse for micro-managing regional openings to North 
Korea, insisting that its ‘Northeast Asian allies’ march ‘in lockstep’ from 
now on in terms of political and economic sanctions. On 14 November 
2002, the KEDO executive announced it was suspending fuel-oil deliver- 
ies, beginning with the December shipment. 


As to Pyongyang’s goals, perhaps the most likely interpretation is that 
offered by Seoul’s Ministry of Unification: ‘their true aim is not to con- 
tinue the nuclear-development programme, but to seek a breakthrough 
in relations with the United States’. Alexandre Mansourov has argued 
in a similar vein: ‘The DPRK has been pursuing a clandestine, alter- 
native nuclear R&D programme, as a hedge against possible collapse 
of the Agreed Framework, since as early as the late 19908 .. . On the 


one hand, Kim Jong Il responded to what he apparently perceived as 


77 ‘North Korea Floats Non-Aggression Pact with US to End Nuclear Crisis’, Agence 
France-Presse, a5 October 2002; ‘North: Uranium Device Not Used’, Asahi, 29 
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Kelly’s threats with a disguised nuclear threat of his own. On the other 
hand, he extended an offer of comprehensive engagement.’ In this view, 
Kim’s action was not ‘irrational brinkmanship’ but ‘premeditated coer- 
cive diplomacy’. Pyongyang’s calculation may be seen as coldly rational, 
premised on the knowledge that a nuclear programme is one thing the 
US will take seriously.” 


‘The Britain of East Asia’ 


In Japan, support for Koizumi rose in the immediate aftermath of his 
Pyongyang visit, to something near the levels he had attained when 
he entered office early in 2001, with surveys indicating strong backing 
for initiatives towards normalization.’ But anger and hostility towards 
the DPRK escalated as the plight of the abductees became known. The 
peculiar Japanese phenomenon of displaced violence—in which school 
children wearing Korean dress were insulted and abused, or slashed 
with cutters on the subways or in the streets of Tokyo, Osaka and 
other cities—spread once again. Calls for retribution were uttered from 
high quarters, Korean institutions had to be placed under guard and 
death threats were reported.3° Opposition to normalization grew. On 19 
September the Asahi, voice of the liberal mainstream, asked: ‘Is it really 
necessary to establish diplomatic ties with such an unlawful nation?’ 


There is a domestic political context to all this. Speculation is rife of 
imminent moves to displace Koizumi, split and reorganize the major 
political parties and inaugurate a new government under Ishihara 
Shintard, the governor of Tokyo. Ishihara recently commented, in 
Newsweek, that his way of solving the North Korea problem would be 
to declare war.* Prior to that, his best-known declarations have been to 
deny the Nanking Massacre, to call on Japan’s Self Defence Forces to be 
ready to crush the Chinese and Koreans (Sangokujin), to reject the con- 
stitution as an American imposition and to declare to a Diet Committee 


8 Asahi, 19 October 2002; Mansourov, The Kelly Process’, p. 3; Andrew Mack, ‘North 
Korea's Latest Nuclear Gambit’, NAPSNET, Special Report, ar October 2002. 
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that the Third World War was commencing, for the liberation of Asia 
from white man’s rule. For all that, Ishihara is indisputably Japan's most 
popular politician, strongly tipped to become prime minister. A vital 
element of Koizumi’s agenda has been to undercut his support—by 
extorting apologies from former colonies, among other things. Since 
17 September, Ishihara has been temporarily sidelined, but this is plainly 
not the end of the story. 


There is also the prospect, for whichever faction of the LDP seizes 
control of the normalization process—and subsequent ‘aid and develop- 
ment’ programmes—of lucrative business opportunities to build roads, 
bridges, dams, power stations, railways and other elements of a North 
Korean infrastructure, to the benefit of their associates in the recession- 
hit construction industry. Significant funds had been creamed off such 
deals by the ruling faction in the sixties, when relations were normalized 
with South Korea. A similar prospect almost certainly attracts the embat- 
tled stalwarts of Japan’s construction state: for the doken kokka, North 
Korea represents virgin territory of almost unlimited potential, free of 
the inconvenience of civil-society protests.” 


There has been speculation that such an opening might tempt Tokyo 
towards the creation of an independent foreign policy, Washington’s 
long-feared nightmare. For the Pentagon, it remains fundamental that 
Japan ‘continue to rely on US protection’. Any attempt to replace this 
by an entente with China would ‘deal a fatal blow to US political and 
military influence in Hast Asia’. If tensions were eased in the relations 
between Japan and North Korea, and between North and South Korea, 
the purpose of the American bases there—especially Okinawa—and the 
comprehensive incorporation of Japan within the US’s global hegem- 
onic project, would be open to question. 


Japanese independence? 


The contemporary Japanese economic, political and social crisis is often 
seen as rooted in the structures of dependence set in place during the 
post-war American occupation (and embraced by Japanese elites). Its 


» For interesting speculation about this, see ‘Struggle for control of development 
project’, Weekly Post, 23-29 September 2002. 
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nationalism has therefore been understood as a form of distorted ‘neo- 
nationalism’, either ‘comprador or ‘parasite’-—in the sense of combining 
an exaggerated stress on the rhetoric and symbolism of the nation with 
entrenched military and political subordination (to the US).¥ In this 
view, Japan’s problems can only begin to be solved when it stands on 
its own feet and gives priority to its own national, regional and global 
interests, rather than Washington’s. Interestingly, a number of high- 
level former functionaries have recently voiced similar concerns. 


Thus Taniguchi Makoto, Japan’s former ambassador to the UN and 
former deputy secretary-general of the OECD, has called for a sweeping 
reconsideration of the ‘follow the US’ mindset within the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and for the adoption of an Asia-centred, multilateral 
foreign policy. Taniguchi describes the predominant dependence on the 
US in terms of an unrequited love. Takeoka Katsumi, former secretary- 
general of the Defence Agency, has argued that there is no force in East 
Asia capable of invading Japan, and that therefore many of the measures 
adopted at US prodding in response to 9.11 are ‘sheer military lunacy’. 
Akiyama Masahiro, the former deputy chief of the Defence Agency, 
opined that ‘for Japan to become a true partner of the US, it should offer 
barsh advice when necessary’. Iccho Ito, the mayor of Nagasaki, in his 
annual statement issued in August 2002, on the anniversary of his city’s 
nuclear destruction, declared himself ‘appalled’ by the recent actions of 
the US. On the same occasion the mayor of Hiroshima stated that ‘the 
United States government has no right to force Pax Americana on the 
rest of us, or to unilaterally determine the fate of the world’. 


From the private sector, Terashima Jitsuré, head of the Mitsui Global 
Problems Research Institute, also sees Japan’s contemporary problems 
as rooted in its fifty years of viewing the world through a US lens. 
Foreseeing a period of great confusion for Japan under the new US 
foreign-policy doctrine, Terashima believes the time has come for Tokyo 
to respond by developing an autonomous doctrine of its own; and, in the 





4 See my ‘Introduction’ to and Revised edition, The Emptiness of Japanese Affluence, 
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long run, putting an end to the foreign military presence on its soil. 
Increasingly, too, there is a gap between popular sentiment in the two 
countries. In September 2002, Japanese support for an attack on Iraq 
was a mere 14 per cent, with 77 per cent opposed; in the US, the figures 
were 57 per cent, with 32 per cent opposed. Fifty per cent of Japanese 
thought the US a bad influence on global security; only 23 per cent 
thought its influence positive.” 


A great deal hinges on how the domestic Japanese contest evolves. While 
many left and liberal commentators have supported the opening to 
Pyongyang, the neo-nationalist right wing—which has always regarded 
the DPRK with utter antipathy, and has a thinly veiled contempt for all 
Koreans—was able to say: we told you so. After r7 September, passage 
of the government’s ‘emergency’ bills, shelved in the summer of 2002, 
looks much more feasible. Constitutional reform regarding Japan’s mil- 
itary role, and re-opening the nuclear issue, are back on the agenda. 
In this context, the pressure from Washington for Japan to expand 
its defence horizon—supporting coalition operations as a fully-fledged, 
NATO-style partner, the ‘Britain of the Par East—carries a potential for 
real friction.* 


Some have argued that Koizumi’s September 17 visit presages a dra- 
matic break with ‘half a century of close coordination in foreign policy 
between Washington and Tokyo’.’9 Such a rupture certainly has not hap- 
pened yet. But increasing numbers of Japanese seem to be saying that it 
is time, after 120-odd years, to ‘normalize’ relations with the continent, 
to become the ‘Japan’ rather than the Britain of East Asia. That vision, 
however, often bears within it a refusal to recognize the disastrous char- 
acter of the former ‘Greater Japan’. Nevertheless, as the US redefines 
the post-Cold War role of its military, Japanese anxieties are bound to 
become more intense. 


There are those who welcome such pressures, though their agenda is 
not Washington’s. Norota Hösei, chief of the Defence Agency, argued in 





* Terashima Jitsurd, “Nazo no sakushin “1938 nen no tame ni”’, Sekai, August 
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March 1999 that, in certain circumstances, Japan’s self-defence entitle- 
ment included the right of pre-emptive attack; the context made clear he 
was thinking of North Korea. Calls for Japan to arm itself with nuclear 
weapons have punctuated political discourse in recent years. Nishimura 
Shingo, the Defence Agency’s parliamentary vice-minister, raised the 
possibility in October 1999. In 2002 Fukuda Yasuo, the cabinet secre- 
tary, and Abe Shinz5, assistant cabinet secretary, argued that it was time 
to review Japan’s ‘three non-nuclear principles’ and that nuclear weap- 
ons would not contravene the Constitution. In June 2002 Ozawa Ichirð, 
leader of the Liberal Party, wrote that China should be careful not to push 
Japan, because ‘if its nationalism is aroused, calls for it to adopt nuclear 
weapons might emerge’.*° These are all no more than straws in the wind; 
but the climate of anger, fear and frustration sparked by the r7 September 
revelations makes Japan’s course difficult to predict. On the eve of the 
normalization talks the nuclear issue, which had been of secondary 
Japanese interest in September, was at the top of the agenda. The tentative 
moves towards an autonomous Japanese diplomatic initiative had been 
squashed and Koizumi was firmly in step with his ‘alliance partners’. 


Korean interconnexions 


South Korean reactions to September r7 were, of course, very different. 
There was anger that Kim Jong I should have reserved his apologies on 
the abductions for Japan, when South Korea’s grievances were so much 
greater Support for Kim Dae Jung, already apparently at a nadir due 
to the corruption charges against his family, declined still further—his 
Sunshine Policy, which had raised so many hopes, seemed to have borne 
little fruit. But there has also been a markedly more sceptical response 
here to Kelly's nuclear revelations and an accompanying wariness 
towards the US. Washington’s rhetoric merely compounds the obstacles 
facing the South Koreans as they attempt to negotiate with Pyongyang 
on many fronts. The description of the ‘aris-of-evil statement offered by 
one former foreign-ministry official—‘diplomatically wayward, strategi- 
cally unwise and historically immoral’—expresses widespread sentiment 
in the South. 


4° For Norota and Nishimura, see my ‘Nationalism and Identity in post-Cold War 
Japan’, Pacifica Review, vol 12, no. 3, October 2000, p. 256; for Fukuda and Abe: 
Sekai, August 2002, pp. 53-4; for Osawa’ Shaikan Kinydbi, 7 June 2002, p 8. 

* Haksoon Paik, ‘What to do with the ominous cloud over the Korean peace proc- 
ess?’, NAPSNET, Special Report, 19 February 2002. 
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Whereas Tokyo and Washington have vented paroxysms of rage over 
(respectively) the abductions and the uranium enrichment, the reaction 
from Seoul was much cooler, insisting that both force and sanctions 
were out of the question: dialogue was the only feasible response. While 
the US and Japan rehearsed the ultimatum that would be delivered to 
the North at the Kuala Lumpur talks on 29 October 2002, exchanges 
between Seoul and Pyongyang continued unabated. A top-level del- 
egation from the North, including the chair of the State Planning 
Committee and Kim Jong I's brother-in-law, a powerful figure in the 
Korean Workers Party, flew in to Seoul on 26 October for a nine-day 
visit to semi-conductor, auto, chemical and steel plants.“ The South 
displays increasing confidence about dealing with Pyongyang as cross- 
border relationships deepen. 


Representatives of the ‘no-quarter’ position, formerly deeply ingrained in 
the ROK’s armed forces, remain influential. The establishment Wolgan 
Chosun, for example—monthly publication of South Korea’s oldest and 
largest daily, the Chosun ITbo—could claim the massacre of ‘a minimum 
six million people’ by Kim Il Sung and Kim Jong Il as ‘an evil compa- 
rable to the holocaust, the mass purge of Russians by Stalin and the 
killing fields of Pol Pot’.# Such thinking will almost certainly be more 
directly represented in the government of Kim Dae Jung’s successor. In 
practice, however, any government in Seoul is likely to continue with the 
policy of ‘positive engagement’; the alternatives for the South are simply 
too catastrophic to consider. Resort to force would produce the sort of 
casualties the US quailed at in 1994, and which caused the then ROK 
president Kim Young Sam to veto American military action. Induced 
collapse through the application of sanctions could create a social and 
economic nightmare for South Korea, leaving it with 22 million starv- 
ing people on its borders and an army of hundreds of thousands of 
troops that could spin out of control. The costs of ‘shock’ reunification— 
estimated at up to $3,200 billion—would drag the South’s economy into 
recession, threatening the entire Northeast Asian region.“ 


4 North Korean economic survey team to visit South Korea’, AP, Seoul, 24 October 
2002. 

“ Cho Kapche, ‘Figures Speak for Themselves’, Wolgan chosun, September 1999; 
my thanks to Kim Hyung-A for this reference. Clearly a rhetorical rather than a his- 
torical figure, the ‘six million’ attributes all Korean War casualties to Kim Il Sung. 
44 Financial Times, 8 November 2002. 
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Colonialism, occupation, war and the entrenched partition systems have 
left the peninsula as a whole painfully scarred, and the ‘normal’ national 
aspirations of its people—the ancient kingdom of Korea, with its unique 
linguistic and cultural traditions, had been unified since 668AD—still 
bitterly frustrated. Ironically, divided as they are, both Koreas have shared 
certain structuring similarities over the past fifty years. Both, as Paik 
Nak Chung has pointed out, have been cursed by states that are ‘strong 
vertically’ (against their own populations) but weak horizontally (against 
outside pressures from other powers}—for Kim-ist self-sufficiency was 
always a myth, and North Korea heavily dependent on Soviet aid.45 Both, 
too, have suffered not only from Japanese but from US imperialism, 
which for decades backed brutal military dictatorships in the ROK. Can 
either expect anything more than the ruthless pursuit of their own inter- 
ests from these two powers—or from Chinar 


The task of negotiating with the DPRK—desperately poor, yet fiercely 
proud—is one of the utmost delicacy. No state and no people in modern 
times can have less expectation of receiving it. While prepared to give 
up almost everything else, two psychological factors, pride and face, 
are of immense value to North Korea. Some understanding of both the 
pain and the sense of justice, however perverted, that drive these feel- 
ings is a prerequisite for any successful democratization and economic 
improvement in the DPRK. The more the US and Japan ratchet up the 
pressure to force a submission from Pyongyang, the less likely a posi- 
tive outcome. The future of the peninsula, North and South, can best be 
determined by the Korean people themselves. 


45 Paik Nak Chung, ‘Habermas on National Unification in Germany and Korea’, 
NLR 1/219, September—October 1996, p. 18. 
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A Movement of Movements?—11 


IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN 


NEW REVOLTS 


AGAINST THE SYSTEM 


COINED THE TERM ‘antisystemic movement’ in the 1970s in 

order to have a formulation that would group together what had, 

historically and analytically, been two distinct and in many ways 

rival kinds of popular movement—those that went under the 
name ‘social’, and those that were ‘national’. Social movements were 
conceived primarily as socialist parties and trade unions; they sought 
to further the class struggle within each state against the bourgeoisie 
or the employers. National movements were those which fought for 
the creation of a national state, either by combining separate political 
units that were considered to be part of one nation—as, for example, in 
Italy—or by seceding from states considered imperial and oppressive by 
the nationality in question—colonies in Asia or Africa, for mstance. 


Both types of movement emerged as significant, bureaucratic struc- 
tures in the second half of the nineteenth century and grew stronger 
over time. Both tended to accord their objectives priority over any 
other kind of political goal—and, specifically, over the goals of their 
national or social rival. This frequently resulted in severe mutual 
denunciations. The two types seldom cooperated politically and, if 
they did so, tended to see such cooperation as a temporary tactic, 
not a basic alliance. Nonetheless, the history of these movements 
between 1850 and 1970 reveals a series of shared features. 
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Most socialist and nationalist movements repeatedly proclaimed 
themselves to be ‘revolutionary’, that is, to stand for fundamental 
transformations in social relations. It is true that both types usually 
had a wing, sometimes located in a separate organization, that 
argued for a more gradualist approach and therefore eschewed 
revolutionary rhetoric. But generally speaking, initially—and often 
for many decades—those in power regarded all these movements, 
even the milder versions, as threats to their stability, or even to the 
very survival of their political structures. 


Secondly, at the outset, both variants were politically quite weak and 
had to fight an uphill battle merely to exist. They were repressed 
or outlawed by their governments, their leaders were arrested and 
their members often subjected to systematic violence by the state 
or by private forces. Many early versions of these movements were 


totally destroyed. 


Thirdly, over the last three decades of the nineteenth century both 
types of movement went through a parallel series of great debates 
over strategy that ranged those whose perspectives were ‘state- 
oriented’ against those who saw the state as an intrinsic enemy and 
pushed instead for an emphasis on individual transformation. For 
the social movement, this was the debate between the Marxists and 
the anarchists; for the national movement, that between political 
and cultural nationalists. 


What happened historically in these debates—and this is the fourth 
similarity—was that those holding the ‘state-oriented’ position won 
out. The decisive argument in each case was that the immediate 
source of real power was located in the state apparatus and that any 
attempt to ignore its political centrality was doomed to failure, since 
the state would successfully suppress any thrust towards anarchism 
or cultural nationalism. In the late nineteenth century, these groups 
enunciated a so-called two-step strategy: first gain power within the 
state structure; then transform the world. This was as true for the 
social as for the national movements. 


The fifth common feature is less obvious, but no less real. Socialist 
movements often included nationalist rhetoric in their arguments, 
while nationalist discourse often had a social component. The result 
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was a greater blurring of the two positions than their proponents 
ever acknowledged. It has frequently been remarked that socialist 
movements in Europe often functioned more effectively as a force for 
national integration than either conservatives or the state itself; while 
the Communist parties that came to power in China, Vietnam and 
Cuba were clearly serving as movements of national liberation. There 
were two reasons for this. Firstly, the process of mobilization forced 
both groups to try to draw increasingly broad sectors of the population 
into their camps, and widening the scope of their rhetoric was 
helpful in this regard. But secondly, the leaders of both movements 
often recognized subconsciously that they had a shared enemy in the 
existing system—and that they therefore had more in common with 
each other than their public pronouncements allowed. 


The processes of popular mobilization deployed by the two kinds 
of movement were basically quite similar. Both types started out, in 
most countries, as small groups, often composed of a handful of 
intellectuals plus a few militants drawn from other strata. Those that 
succeeded did so because they were able, by dint of long campaigns 
of education and organization, to secure popular bases in concentric 
circles of militants, sympathizers and passive supporters. When 
the outer circle of supporters grew large enough for the militants 
to operate, in Mao Zedong’s phrase, like fish swimming in water, 
the movements became serious contenders for political power. We 
should, of course, note too that groups calling themselves ‘social 
democratic’ tended to be strong primarily in states located in the core 
zones of the world-economy, while those that described themselves 
as movements of national liberation generally flourished in the semi- 
peripheral and peripheral zones. The latter was largely true of Com- 
munist parties as well. The reason seems obvious. Those in weaker 
zones saw that the struggle for equality hinged on their ability to wrest 
control of the state structures from imperial powers, whether these 
exercised direct or indirect rule. Those in the core zones were already 
in strong states. To make progress in their struggle for equality, they 
needed to wrest power from their own dominant strata. But precisely 
because these states were strong and wealthy, insurrection was an 
implausible tactic, and these parties used the electoral route. 


The seventh common feature is that both these movements struggled 
with the tension between ‘revolution’ and ‘reform’ as prime modes 
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of transformation. Endless discourse has revolved around this debate 
in both movements—but for both, in the end, it turned out to be 
based on a misreading of reality. Revolutionaries were not in practice 
very revolutionary, and reformists not always reformist. Certainly, 
the difference between the two approaches became more and more 
unclear as the movements pursued their political trajectories. Revo- 
lutionaries had to make many concessions in order to survive. Refor- 
mists learned that hypothetical legal paths to change were often 
firmly blocked in practice and that it required force, or at least the 
threat of force, to break through the barriers. So-called revolutionary 
movements usually came to power as a consequence of the wartime 
destruction of the existing authorities rather than through their own 
insurrectionary capacities. As the Bolsheviks were reported to have 
gaid in Russia, in 1917, ‘power was lying about in the streets’. Once 
installed, the movements sought to stay in power, regardless of how 
they had got there; this often required sacrificing militancy, as well 
as solidarity with their counterparts in other countries. The popular 
support for these movements was initially just as great whether they 
won by the bullet or by the ballot—the same dancing in the streets 
greeted their accession to power after a long period of struggle. 


Finally, both movements had the problem of implementing the two- 
step strategy. Once ‘stage one’ was completed, and they had come 
to power, their followers expected them to fulfill the promise of 
stage two: transforming the world. What they discovered, if they 
did not know it before, was that state power was more limited 
than they had thought. Each state was constrained by being part 
of an interstate system, in which no one nation’s sovereignty was 
absolute. The longer they stayed in office, the more they seemed to 
postpone the realization of their promises; the cadres of a militant 
mobilizing movement became the functionaries of a party in power. 
Their social positions were transformed and so, inevitably, were their 
individual psychologies. What was known in the Soviet Union as the 
Nomenklatura seemed to emerge, in some form, in every state in 
which a movement took contro! that is, a privileged caste of higher 
officials, with more power and more real wealth than the rest of the 
population. At the same time, the ordinary workers were enjoined 
to toil even harder and sacrifice ever more in the name of national 
development. The militant, syndicalist tactics that had been the daily 
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bread of the social movement became ‘counter-revolutionary’, highly 
discouraged and usually repressed, once it was in office. 


Analysis of the world situation in the 1960s reveals these two kinds of 
movements looking more alike than ever. In most countries they had 
completed ‘stage one’ of the two-step strategy, having come to power 
practically everywhere. Communist parties ruled over a third of the 
world, from the Elbe to the Yalu; national liberation movements were 
in office in Asia and Africa, populist movements in Latin America and 
social-democratic movements, or their cousins, in most of the pan- 
European world, at least on an alternating basis. They had not, however, 
transformed the world. 


1968 and after 


It was the combination of these factors that underlay a principal feature 
of the world revolution of 1968. The revolutionaries had different local 
demands but shared two fundamental arguments almost everywhere. 
First of all, they opposed both the hegemony of the United States and 
the collusion in this hegemony by the Soviet Union. Secondly, they 
condemned the Old Left as being ‘not part of the solution but part of 
the problem’. This second common feature arose out of the massive 
disillusionment of the popular supporters of the traditional antisystemic 
movements over their actual performance in power. The countries in 
which they operated did see a certain number of reforms—usually there 
was an increase in educational and health facilities and guarantees of 
employment. But considerable inequalities remained. Alienating wage 
labour had not disappeared; on the contrary, it had increased as a 
percentage of work activity. There was little or no expansion of real dem- 
ocratic participation, either at the governmental level or in the work 
place; often it was the reverse. On the international scale, these coun- 
tries tended to play a very similar role in the world-system to that which 
they had played before. Thus, Cuba had been a sugar-exporting econ- 
omy before the revolution and remained one after it, at least until the 
demise of the Soviet Union. In short, not enough had changed. The 
grievances might have altered slightly but they were as real and, gener- 
ally, as extensive. The populations of these countries were adjured by 
the movements in power to be patient, for history was on their side. But 
their patience had worn thin. 
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The conclusion that the world’s populations drew from the performance 
of the classical antisystemic movements in power was negative. They 
ceased to believe that these parties would bring about a glorious future 
or a more egalitarian world and no longer gave them their legitimation; 
and having lost confidence in the movements, they also withdrew their 
faith in the state as a mechanism of transformation. This did not mean 
that large sections of the population would no longer vote for such par- 
ties in elections; but it had become a defensive vote, for lesser evils, not 
an affirmation of ideology or expectations. 


From Maoism to Porto Alegre 


Since 1968, there has been a lingering search, nonetheless, for a better 
kind of antisystemic movement—one that would actually lead to a more 
democratic, egalitarian world. There have been four different sorts of 
attempt at this, some of which still continue. The first was the efflo- 
rescence of the multiple Maoisms. From the 1960s until around the 
mid-1970s, there emerged a large number of different, competing move- 
ments, usually small but sometimes impressively large, claiming to be 
Maoist; by which they meant that they were somehow inspired by the 
example of the Cultural Revolution in China. Essentially, they argued 
that the Old Left had failed because it was not preaching the pure doc- 
trine of revolution, which they now proposed. But these movements all 
fizzled out, for two reasons. Firstly, they quarrelled bitterly among them- 
selves as to what the pure doctrine was, and therefore rapidly became 
tiny, insulated sectarian groups; or if they were very large, as in India, 
they evolved into newer versions of the Old Left movements. Secondly, 
and more fundamentally, with the death of Mao Zedong Maoism disinte- 
grated in China, and the fount of their inspiration disappeared. Today, 
no such movements of any significance exist. 


A second, more lasting variety of claimant to antisystemic status was 
the new social movements—the Greens and other environmentalists, 
feminists, the campaigns of racial or ethnic ‘minorities’, such as the 
Blacks in the United States or the Beurs in France. These movements 
claimed a long history but, in fact, they either became prominent for 
the first time in the 19708 or else re-emerged then, in renewed and 
more militant form. They were also stronger in the pan-European world 
than in other parts of the world-system. Their common features lay, 
firstly, in their vigorous rejection of the Old Left’s two-step strategy, 
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its internal hierarchies and its priorities—the idea that the needs of 
women, ‘minorities’ and the environment were secondary and should 
be addressed ‘after the revolution’. And secondly, they were deeply sus- 
Picious of the state and of state-oriented action. 


By the 1980s, all these new movements had become divided internally 
between what the German Greens called the fundis and the realos. This 
turned out to be a replay of the ‘revolutionary versus reformist’ debates of 
the beginning of the twentieth century. The outcome was that the fundis 
lost out in every case, and more or less disappeared. The victorious realos 
increasingly took on the appearance of a species of social-democratic 
party, not too different from the classic variety, although with more 
rhetoric about ecology, sexism, racism, or all three. Today, these move- 
ments continue to be significant in certain countries, but they seem little 
more antisystemic than those of the Old Left—especially since the one 
lesson the Old Left drew from 1968 was that they, too, needed to incorp- 
orate concerns about ecology, gender, sexual choice and racism into their 
programmatic statements. 


The third type of claimant to antisystemic status has been the human- 
rights organizations. Of course some, like Amnesty International, existed 
prior to 1968, but in general these became a major political force only 
in the 1980s, aided by President Carter’s adoption of human-rights ter- 
minology in dealing with Central America, and the signing of the 1975 
Helsinki Accord regarding the Communist states of East and Central 
Europe. Both gave Establishment legitimacy to the numerous organi- 
zations that were now addressing civil rights. In the 1990s, the media 
focus on ethnic cleansing, notably in Rwanda and the Balkans, led to 
considerable public discussion of these issues. 


The human-rights organizations claimed to speak in the name of ‘civil 
society’. The term itself indicates the strategy: civil society is by definition 
not the state. The concept draws upon a nineteenth-century distinction 
between le pays légal and le pays réel—between those in power and 
those who represent popular sentiment—posing the question: how can 
civil society close the gap between itself and the state? How can it 
come to control the state, or make the state reflect its values? The dist- 
inction seems to assume that the state is currently controlled by small 
privileged groups, whereas ‘civil society’ consists of the enlightened 
population at large. 
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These organizations have had an impact in getting some states—perhaps 
all—to inflect their policies in the direction of human-rights concerns; 
but, in the process, they have come to be more like the adjuncts of states 
than their opponents and, on the whole, scarcely seem very antisystemic. 
They have become NGOs, located largely in core zones yet seeking to 
implement their policies in the periphery, where they have often been 
regarded as the agents of their home state rather than its critics. In any 
case, these organizations have seldom mobilized mass support, count- 
ing rather on their ability to utilize the power and position of their elite 
militants in the core. 


The fourth and most recent variant has been the so-called anti- 
globalization movements—a designation applied not so much by these 
movements themselves as by their opponents. The use of the term by the 
media scarcely predates its reporting of the protests at the Seattle WTO 
meetings in 1999. ‘Globalization’, as the rhetoric of neoliberal advo- 
cates of free trade in goods and capital, had of course become a strong 
force during the 1990s. Its media focus was the Davos World Economic 
Forum, and its institutional implementation was brought about via the 
Washington Consensus, the policies of the IMF and the strengthening 
of the WTO. Seattle was intended as a key moment in expanding the 
role of the WTO and the significant protests, which actually disrupted its 
proceedings, took many by surprise. The demonstrators included a large 
North American contingent, drawn from the Old Left, trade unions, new 
movements and anarchist groups. Indeed, the very fact that the AFL- 
CIO was ready to be on the same side as environmentalist groups in so 
militant an action was something new, especially for the US. 


Following Seattle, the continuing series of demonstrations around the 
world against intergovernmental meetings inspired by the neoliberal 
agenda led, in turn, to the construction of the World Social Forum, 
whose initial meetings have been held in Porto Alegre; the second, in 
2002, drew over 50,000 delegates from over a thousand organizations. 
Since then, there have been a number of regional meetings, preparing 
for the 2003 WSF. 


The characteristics of this new claimant for the role of antisystemic 
movement are rather different from those of earlier attempts. First of 
all, the WSF seeks to bring together all the previous types—Old Left, 
new movements, human-rights bodies, and others not easily falling 
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into these categories—and includes groups organized in a strictly local, 
regional, national and transnational fashion. The basis of participation 
is a common objective—struggle against the social ills consequent on 
neoliberalism—and a common respect for each other’s immediate pri- 
orities. Importantly, the WSF seeks to bring together movements from 
the North and the South within a single framework. The only slogan, as 
yet, is ‘Another World is Possible’. Even more strangely, the WSF seeks 
to do this without creating an overall superstructure. At the moment, 
it has only an international coordinating committee, some fifty-strong, 
representing a variety of movements and geographic locations. 


While there has been some grumbling from Old Left movements that 
the WSF is a reformist facade, thus far the complaints have been quite 
minimal. The grumblers question; they do not yet denounce. It is, of 
course, widely recognized that this degree of success has been based 
on a negative rejection of neoliberalism, as ideology and as institutional 
practice. Many have argued that it is essential for the WSF to move 
towards advocating a clearer, more positive programme. Whether it can 
do so and still maintain the level of unity and absence of an overall 
(inevitably hierarchical) structure is the big question of the next decade. 


A period of transition 


If, as I have argued elsewhere, the modern world-system is in structural 
crisis, and we have entered an ‘age of transition’—a period of bifurc- 
ation and chaos—then it is clear that the issues confronting antisystemic 
movements pose themselves in a very different fashion than those of 
the nineteenth and most of the twentieth centuries. The two-step, state- 
oriented strategy has become irrelevant, which explains the discomfort 
of most existing descendants of erstwhile antisystemic organizations in 
putting forward either long-term or immediate sets of political objec- 
tives. Those few who try meet with skepticism from their hoped-for 
followers; or, worse, with indifference. 


Such a period of transition has two characteristics that dominate the very 
idea of an antisystemic strategy. The first is that those in power will no 
longer be trying to preserve the existing system (doomed as it is to self- 
destruction); rather, they will try to ensure that the transition leads to 
the construction of a new system that will replicate the worst features of 
the existing one—its hierarchy, privilege and inequalities. They may not 
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yet be using language that reflects the demise of existing structures, but 
they are implementing a strategy based on such assumptions. Of course, 
their camp is not united, as is demonstrated by the conflict between 
the so-called centre-right ‘traditionalists’ and the ultra-right, militarist 
hawks. But they are working hard to build backing for changes that will 
not be changes, a new system as bad as—or worse than—the present 
one. The second fundamental characteristic is that a period of systemic 
transition is one of deep uncertainty, in which it is impossible to know 
what the outcome will be. History is on no one’s side. Each of us can 
affect the future, but we do not and cannot know how others will act to 
affect it, too. The basic framework of the WSF reflects this dilemma, and 
underlines it. 


Strategic considerations 


A strategy for the period of transition ought therefore to include four 
components—all of them easier said than done. The first is a process of 
constant, open debate about the transition and the outcome we hope for. 
This has never been easy, and the historic antisystemic movements were 
never very good at it. But the atmosphere is more favourable today than 
it has ever been, and the task remains urgent and indispensable—aunder- 
lining the role of intellectuals in this conjuncture. The structure of the 
WSF has lent itself to encouraging this debate; we shall see if it is able to 
maintain this openness. 


The second component should be self-evident: an antisystemic move- 
ment cannot neglect short-term defensive action, including electoral 
action. The world’s populations live in the present, and their immediate 
needs have to be addressed. Any movement that neglects them is bound 
to lose the widespread passive support that is essential for its long-term 
success. But the motive and justification for defensive action should not 
be that of remedying a failing system but rather of preventing its nega- 
tive effects from getting worse in the short run. This is quite different 
psychologically and politically. 


The third component has to be the establishment of interim, middle- 
range goals that seem to move in the right direction. I would suggest that 
one of the most useful—substantively, politically, psychologically—is 
the attempt to move towards selective, but ever-widening, decommod- 
ification. We are subject today to a barrage of neoliberal attempts to 
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commodify what was previously seldom or never appropriated for priv- 
ate sale—the human body, water, hospitals. We must not only oppose 
this but move in the other direction. Industries, especially failing indus- 
tries, should be decommodified. This does not mean they should be 
‘nationalized’—for the most part, simply another version of commodifi- 
cation. It means we should create structures, operating in the market, 
whose objective is performance and survival rather than profit. This can 
be done, as we know, from the history of universities or hospitals—not 
all, but the best. Why is such a logic impossible for steel factories threa- 
tened with delocalization? 


Finally, we need to develop the substantive meaning of our long-term 
emphases, which I take to be a world that is relatively democratic and 
relatively egalitarian. I say ‘relatively’ because that is realistic. There 
will always be gaps—but there is no reason why they should be wide, 
encrusted or hereditary. Is this what used to be called socialism, or even 
communism? Perhaps, but perhaps not. That brings us back to the issue 
of debate. We need to stop assuming what the better (not the perfect) 
society will be like. We need to discuss it, outline it, experiment with 
alternative structures to realize it; and we need to do this at the same 
time as we carry out the first three parts of our programme for a chaotic 
world in systemic transition. And if this programme is insufficient, and 
it probably is, then this very insufficiency ought to be part of the debate 
which is Point One of the programme. 
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ANDEAN IMPASSES 


HE FOUNDATIONS of democratic states in the Andes are in 

serious trouble. Governments seldom complete their terms 

without armed insurrections, and economies have not grown 

in a generation. While citizens plead for basic justice from 
states bereft of functioning courts, rulers grovel for loans in exchange 
for cutting public services. The worst crisis is in Colombia, where elec- 
toral democracy has some of the deepest roots in Latin America, yet 
civil war ravages entire provinces. But the condition of Peru, racked by 
misery and unrest, and strife-torn Venezuela is little better. In Bogotá, 
guerrillas shell the Presidential Palace; in Arequipa, riots strew the 
streets with casualties; in Caracas, tense demonstrations and counter- 
demonstrations escalate. Everywhere legal powers of the state have 
atrophied, while politics has become more militarized and social and 
civic freedoms less secure. 


Diagnosis of what is wrong with the region has come to be dominated by 
the notion of ‘failed states’. By the 1980s, international financial institu- 
tions, non-governmental organizations and a range of apostolic reformers 
were touting the virtues of a more decentralized and ‘effective’—leaner 
and meaner—state as the key condition for stabilizing capitalism and 
democracy. Only an operative fiscal-military apparatus could rein in 
guerrillas or coca capitalists, while strapping elected regimes to def- 
initions of constitutionalism that would curb populist mobilization. 
The inability of Andean states to shape up to these tasks has since 
become a major source of concern in Washington. Following September 
11, the US Commission on National Security has identified actual or 
potential state ‘failure’ as a strategic threat to American interests, list- 
ing—among others—Merxico, Colombia, Russia and Saudi Arabia as 
weak linchpins in global security.' This new and ominous classification 
has clear policy implications, but obscures the origins of the current 
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crisis in the northern and central Andes. To understand the turmoil now 
gripping the region, it is necessary to track back to the key historical 
experiences that have shaped it. 


I. ORIGINS: A MISSING POPULISM 


The first of these lies in the pattern of state-formation in this part of 
Latin America. In the early nineteenth century, the zone that today 
comprises Venezuela, Colombia and Peru was swept by the most vio- 
lent struggles for independence in the continent, led by the armies of 
Simón Bolívar. After the Spanish were driven out, the colonists found 
it easier to agree upon what they rejected—any restoration of the old 
regime—than on the makeup of a new order with any shared legend 
or national project. Bolfvar’s dream of a confederation stretching across 
the Andes freed by his forces, from Caracas to Potosí, rapidly proved 
a chimera. Instead, criss-cross regional fighting broke out, laying the 
foundations for local warlord politics. The spread of caudillismo—chiet- 
tains waving favours at clients and sabres at rivals—was a general 
pattern throughout the former Spanish Empire. But in the Andes, where 
sub-regions within countries were often worlds apart, divided by steep 
mountain chains, deserts, vast plains and thick jungle, topographic bar- 
riers made the curse especially acute. Here warfare was a state-maker 
of a peculiar sort. Frustrating country-wide constitutional syntheses, it 
incubated sub-national power-brokers who became the arbiters of the 
emerging republics. Where in Europe after Westphalia state-to-state con- 
flict formed political and fiscal systems, in the Andean region these were 
essentially shaped in the crucibles of infra-state wars.” 





! The master-narratives of successful states-in-formation provide the historic grist 
for prescriptive mills. The literature on state-formaton is now vast and complex, if 
relentlessly Eurocentric. See, inter alia, Charles Tilly, Coercion, Capital and European 
States, AD 990-1990, Oxford 1990, and John Brewer, The Sinews of Power: War, 
Money and the English State, 1688-1783, New York 1989. The current outpouring 
of work on ‘failed’ states implies that among their missing preconditions was a 
consolidated fiscal-military order capable at an early stage of transcending warlords, 
sheikhs or autocrats. See Rachel Stohl, ‘Protecting the Failing State’, Weekly Defense 
Monitor, 20 April 2000; Robert Rotberg, ‘Failed States ın a World of Terror’, Foreign 
Affairs, July-August 2002; and for alarm about Andean contagion, Phihp McLean, 
‘Colombia: Failed, Failmg or Just Weak’, The Washington Quarterly, Summer 2002. 
2 Miguel Centeno, Blood and Debt: War and the Nation-State in Latin America, 
University Park 2002. 
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By the end of the nineteenth century some semblance of stability had 
crept across the Andes. Ascendant elites, enjoying the rents of export 
development, forged pacts among provinces and caudillos, between local 
and central governments. Typically, ruling coalitions agreed to play by a 
few common rules, inscribed in constitutions that steered clear of any 
notion of prior obligations to citizens. Designed to yield some kind of 
order after decades of turmoil, foundational charters and codes gave the 
states a patina of legality without extending civic freedoms. In practice, 
stability rested on the nitty-gritty business of amalgamating politicos 
and parliaments in the capitals with caudillos and their clients in the 
provinces. Careful management of complex patronage networks bal- 
lasted, without fully legitimating, authoritarian political systems and 
capitalist property relations. Hybrid societies, graphically depicted by 
José Carlos Mariátegui, blended the coercion of colonial extractive tradi- 
tions with unfettered markets, and wrapped a republican constitutional 
fabric around personal clientelist systems. Parliamentary sequels proved 
incapable of shifting the bases of state legitimacy to principles and prac- 
tices that supposed the equal rights of the ruled rather than the privileges 
of rulers. Sporadic recurrences of civil war exposed the weakness of 
makeshift constitutions and patchwork ruling blocs, reviving the impor- 
tance of clientelistic rent-sharing to restore peace among rival caudillos.) 


It was the crisis of the world economy in the 1930s that shattered this 
framework across much of Latin America. What emerged from the Great 
Depression and the 1940s were typically systems still authoritarian 
in character, but substantially more inclusive than their predecessors, 
based on a wider range of social forces. Vargas in Brazil, Cárdenas in 
Merico, the MNR in Bolivia, Perón in Argentina were leading examples. 
This was the high-tide of what would be loosely described as populism 
in Latin American history. These were regimes that sought to extend 
certain basic rights to the working poor, recalibrating relations between 
rulers and ruled, at times in the name of a ‘revolutionary’ rupture with 
an exclusionary past. In practice, efforts to revamp state—society rela- 
tions in any deep or enduring way often ended in prolonged bouts of 
updated oppression. Yet the aspiration towards legally more inclusive 
orders did not die away so quickly, and would return in the 1980s and 
19908 to buoy the restoration of democracies after a cycle of savage 
military dictatorships. Populism, whatever other malignities it brought, 
broadened the political horizon of these societies permanently. 





José Carlos Mariátegui, “The Problem of Land’, in his Seven Interpretive Essays on 
Peruvian Reality, Austin 1971. 
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In the northern and central Andes, however, this crucial experience was 
missed. There, civic and social integration was aborted by conservative 
restorations that refashioned clientelist systems in new garb. Processes 
that might have shaken loose the legacies of nineteenth-century state- 
formation began, but were checked or petered out in Venezuela, Peru 
and Colombia. In these countries, populism proved to be a promissory 
note that was never quite redeemed. This is not to say that the old 
regimes, descended from the nineteenth century, were left unscathed. 
Popular eruptions against them left their mark, but were not strong 
enough to break the stand-off between those forces pressing for a real 
extension of civic, political and social rights, and those who feared their 
repercussions would destabilize all established order. The result, after 
the Second World War, resembled a prolonged stalemate that resolved 
itself partially into a series of middling coalitions leavened by some 
nationalist and developmentalist rhetoric. What these Andean states 
lacked, in terms of translating populist struggles into populist republics, 
was any dominant bloc capable of integrating the masses vertically into a 
new political configuration—or, indeed, of shifting the local economies 
away from reliance on primary commodity exports towards a model of 
industrialization oriented to the domestic market. Throughout, the con- 
tinuing importance of export-rentier sectors and of jockeying among 
elite fractions posed structural obstacles to a populist breakthrough. 
Beneath surface differences, the three main countries of the region 
reveal a common pattern. 


Venezuela: rise of petro-politics 


Venezuela, where oil wealth had funded the long reign (1908-35) of 
Juan Vicente G6mez—partial inspiration for García Marquez’s Autumn 
of the Patriarch—caudillo rule started to decline and mutate during the 
Second World War, giving way to a fitful experiment with democracy 
between 1945 and 1948. This brief Trienio saw the emergence of the 
two political parties that would dominate Venezuela for the next half- 
century—the initially social-democratic Acción Democrática (AD) and 
initially Catholic-conservative Comité de Organización Política Electoral 
Independiente (COPEI)—as well as significant grass-roots mobilization 
by Communists and trade unionists. But the flurry of elections, strikes 
and party competition proved highly polarizing, striking fear into the 
hearts of insecure plutocrats, who soon summoned less distasteful forces 
back to power. For a decade, the military under General Marcos Pérez 
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Jiménez took over, now in more modernizing mode, financing infra- 
structural and social investments with the country’s petroleum wealth. 


In 1958 Venezuelan populism got a second chance, as Pérez Jiménez— 
now looking much like such wobbling fellow-dictators as Batista in Cuba 
or Rojas Pinilla in Colombia—was ousted by fellow-officers alarmed at 
the scale of revolt against him in the barrios. Also fearing a popular 
rising, the mainstream civilian parties—now free to organize once again, 
with elections promised at the end of the year—drew what they took to 
be the lesson of the failed transition of 1945. Rather than quarrel over the 
spoils of power, they arranged to share them amongst themselves. AD’s 
Rómulo Betancourt and COPEI’s Rafael Caldera devised a plan, the Pact 
of Punto Fijo, to keep democracy within strict bounds and make it dif- 
ficult for other parties to participate in it. The deal practically ensured 
that AD or COPEI would triumph in elections, henceforward obviating 
the need for the military to act as a ballast for the status quo, and thwart- 
ing a vibrant Left that had been instrumental in helping to bring down 
Pérez Jiménez. The democratic Left remained an energetic opponent 
well into the 19708, but could not overcome its own internal divisions 
or AD’s grip on the trade unions. From 1969 onwards, when AD started 
swapping power with COPEI, an apparently impregnable institutional 
dyarchy was in place, excluding all outsiders and implementing only 
such reforms as reinforced the power of the ruling parties. 


The stability of this system depended on massive oil rents. Between 
1970 and 1974 petroleum prices soared seven-fold, bathing the treasury 
in revenues and permitting a wave of public works that greatly altered 
the façade of Venezuelan capitalism, but not its fundamental structure. 
When AD reclaimed the presidency in 1974 under Betancourt’s protégé 
Carlos Andrés Pérez, wastage and corruption became rampant, if 
obscured by the book-keeping of the new nationalized holding company 
Petroven (later renamed PDVSA). When export proceeds from the oil- 
wells were still not enough to sate the appetite of local elites, Pérez 
went hunting for foreign loans from commercial banks. Sky-high inter- 
national rents created the illusion of widespread social and economic 
participation in a thriving Venezuelan democracy, neutralizing pres- 
sures on the Punto Fijo system that might otherwise have compelled it to 
adapt to more autonomous popular demands.‘ But while the oil money 
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and bank loans flowed in, Venezuelan capitalists were siphoning profits 
out to offshore accounts—recycling oil rents into capital flight. 


The dyarchy, which for twenty years looked well entrenched, proved 
brittle when times got tougher. When deep recession hit the Atlantic 
economies in the later 1970s, followed by plunging oil prices and spik- 
ing international interest rates in the early 1980s, the system started to 
fall apart. As the Venezuelan treasury was increasingly squeezed, strikes 
multiplied and capital headed for the exits. At this point, populist ener- 
gies sprang to life again, just as the state’s capacity to adapt to them 
became weaker and its stance more rigid. 


Peruvian breakdown 


Despite substantial differences in the social and ethnic make-up of the 
two countries, Peru’s trajectory had many similarities to that of Venezuela, 
allowing for some shuffling of episodes. Here modern political stirrings 
started earlier, in the 19208, with the emergence of an active Communist 
Party and Victor Haya de la Torre’s Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana (APRA), which—taking its cue from the Mexican 
Revolution—advocated radical land reform and anti-imperialism. Peru 
thus inherited a deeper tradition of mass mobilization in the Indian high- 
lands and the coastal cities, before the Great Depression shattered the 
financial and trading nexus of the export economies. But in the absence 
of a powerful labour movement or a nascent industrial bourgeoisie look- 
ing for popular allies, APRA was more effective at scaring Peru's upper 
crust than deposing it. Moreover, an early attempt at an armed rising led 
the Peruvian military to treat it a8 a mortal enemy. Still, between 1945 
and 1948—as in Venezuela during the same period—the country saw an 


incipient populist eruption that also ended in a military coup. 


The regime of General Odría that followed was not unlike that of Pérez 
Jiménez, but oil and mining rents were meagre by comparison, and the 
country lacked any compensating industries. Civilian rule was restored 
in the mid-fifties, but the threat from below was still sufficient for 
Lima’s elite and its provincial consorts to put together defensive sys- 
tems that functioned, much like Venezuela’s pact, to forestall any deep 
transformation of relations between society and state. Conditions in 
the countryside, especially in the highlands, were much harsher, how- 
ever, and the Peruvian military were determined to keep APRA out of 
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power, even at the cost of the system’s legitimacy and stability. The patri- 
cian Fernando Belaúnde Terry scraped through the elections of 1963, 
but—beholden to foreign and domestic capital, and bereft of support in 
Congress—he could not get serious reforms onto the books. Meanwhile 
tensions in the countryside started to fuel rural insurgencies.5 


Political stalemate and social polarization now paved the way for a sur- 
prising twist. Under General Juan Velasco Alvarado, the Army stepped 
in again in 1968, but this time with the aim of defusing peasant 
and worker discontents by embracing long-deferred reforms under the 
slogan of a ‘Second Independence’. Here was a martial solution to the 
problem of uneven state formation, promising a kind of Nasserite ver- 
sion of popular inclusion. Within days, the generals seized the holdings 
of the International Petroleum Corporation, a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, with the idea of taking over petroleum rents directly 
and ploughing them into programmes of social change, especially land 
reform. But the spigot was barely opened when Peru's balance of pay- 
ments—-stricken by loss of foreign confidence—worsened. The handling 
of agrarian reform, too, eventually created more enemies than support- 
ers of the regime. Nor, whatever Velasco’s intentions, could the ‘national 
question’—the task of healing the ethnic divisions of the country—be 
solved by an authoritarian model of integration, which merely changed 
the terms of the problem of how to include all Peruvian citizens in the 
country’s political life while upholding the rule of law. 


Isolated, Velasco was ousted in 1975 by more conservative officers. An 
interim regime drifted back to the arrangements of the 1960s, while 
borrowing heavily abroad to cover its deficits. By the time Belaúnde 
returned to the Presidency in 1980, Peru was up to its neck in debt, and 
he had even less leeway for egalitarian reforms than twenty years ear- 
lier. When his administration slumped to electoral defeat in 1985, debt 
service payments exceeded the country’s total exports. In the central and 
southern highlands, social misery and political atrophy had spawned the 
incendiary violence of Sendero Luminoso, whose cells expanded to the 
coastal cities and eventually into the coca frontier of the Amazon water- 
shed. Universities, trade unions, barrio associations and peasant leagues 
became so many battlegrounds in an undeclared war. 
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It was in these disastrous conditions that APRA, after decades of waiting 
in the wings, was finally allowed to take office, under its young post-Haya 
leader, Alan Garcfa. Peru’s frustrated populism came into a ruined 
inheritance. Social violence and economic implosion fed upon each 
other, rapidly pulverizing APRA’s rule. García was unable to put down 
Sendero, but it was his handling of the crippling burden of foreign debt 
that essentially undid him. He first capped interest payments on it, and 
then in July 1987 announced that he was going to nationalize Peru's 
banking system. Capital flight became a stampede. Hyper-inflation took 
off. The middle and upper classes, terrified by economic chaos and guer- 
rilla mayhem, flocked to a mass civic movement led by Mario Vargas 
Llosa and the social scientist Hernando de Soto, who celebrated the 
hidden benefits of casual employment. Given the weakness of the main- 
stream political formations and the fragmentation of the Left, the only 
viable alternative to the debacle of Garcia’s Presidency appeared to be 
Vargas Llosa’s Movimiento Libertad. 


APRA ended its term in 1990 with the traditional party system in sham- 
bles. Garcia fled into exile, pursued by charges of corruption. Vargas 
Llosa, transforming his loose civic alliance into a political engine for 
his candidature for the presidency, preached the need for a stiff dose of 
IMF medicine and the restoration of market disciplines all round. Most 
voters, of course, after experiencing a decade of recession, wondered 
where Vargas Llosa had been living. Out of nowhere emerged Alberto 
Fujimori, an agronomist with a TV programme for farmers, promising 
jobs and political probity. His ‘party’ surged in the polls to take the presi- 
dency from a stunned Vargas Llosa. The novelist, shocked that Peruvians 
could not see the world his way, renounced his citizenship and left the 
country.’ The victor assured the nation he would at length bring peace, 


prosperity and justice to Peru. 
Colombia: parties before states 


In Colombia, two historical peculiarities gave the unevenness of state- 
formation an especially conflictual twist. Firstly, from the 1850s onwards, 
Conservative and Liberal parties dominated the political landscape well 
before there was much of a state to rule the country at all. From the 
start, bargaining over the spoils of patronage was entangled with their 
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partisan feuding. Secondly, Colombia’s agrarian frontiers were scattered 
throughout the republic, providing a constant safety valve for peasant 
producers looking for an escape from the power of landlords and tax col- 
lectors. Rural flight thus perpetually reinforced the de-territorialization 
of state power. In these two distinctive features of the country’s past—a 
duopolized politics and an open agrarian frontier—lay some of the deep- 
est roots of the Colombian stalemate after the Second World War! 


Here too the decisive conjuncture was the period from 1945 to 1948. By 
then the ancient Conservative and Liberal parties had each undergone 
partial mutations of a more modern stamp—the former, traditionally 
clerical in outlook, developing a quasi-fascist wing that admired Franco, 
personified by Laureano Gómez; the latter generating a radical strain, 
embodied by the populist firebrand Jorge Eliécer Gaitán. In the elections 
of 1946, the Liberals split between an old-guard candidate and Gaitán, 
allowing a Conservative opponent to squeak to power on a plurality of 
votes. With an openly reactionary government in office and the par- 
liamentary opposition in disarray, civic and union movements, where 
communists had been organizing for years, launched a wave of demon- 
strations, strikes and land seizures. It looked as if Gaitán would have to 
be the official Liberal party candidate in 1950 to prevent more mayhem. 
But on g April 1948, an assassin gunned him down in Bogotá. The capital 
exploded in the worst urban violence in Latin American history, known as 
the bogotazo—continuous riots that left much of the downtown in ruins 
and thousands dead, before uncoiling into a bloody civil war. In 1950 
Gémez became President, amid fighting that eventually killed 200,000 
people. Appalled at the carnage, less fanatical Conservatives conspired 
with Liberals to ask the Army to oust him and take over directly. So here 
too, if a little later than in Peru or Venezuela—this was now 1953—the 


aborting of a populist upsurge led to military dictatorship.9 


The rule of General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla was shorter than that of his 
counterparts. If the Army succeeded in quelling the worst of the mutual 
slaughter and diverting the country from democracy, it could not dis- 
mantle ancient political loyalties. Once Conservative and Liberal leaders 
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came to fear that Rojas Pinilla was planning a longer sojourn in the pres- 
idential palace, they put aside their differences and evicted him. As in 
Venezuela, the two parties now hammered out a pact to perpetuate their 
grip on power, by dividing the spoils of rule formally between them. 
Creating a coalition regime called the National Front, which explicitly 
alternated the presidency between the two partners until 1974 (after 
which ‘real’ competition would be permitted), the accord carved up 
bureaucratic posts and stipulated that a two-thirds vote in Congress, not 
a simple majority, was necessary to pass legislation. To make this work 
at the ‘national’ level, local bosses had to redouble their clientelistic net- 
works, to shepherd voters into tame blocs for the two parties. 


This was an oligarchic regression that did nothing to address the under- 
lying causes of the civil war. Its result has been tersely expressed by 
Gonzalo Sánchez: the demilitarization of bi-partisan politics simply 
led to a militarization of social conflicts. Violence was not rooted out; 
it changed its forms, becoming all but endemic in wide swathes of 
the countryside. The 1960s saw the emergence of new insurrectionary 
movements, hybrids of disaffected peasants, Marxist elements and brig- 
ands on the loose. Pedro Antonio Marin, nicknamed Tirofijo (Sure Shot), 
carved an ‘Independent Republic of Marquetalia’ out of the highlands 
above Bogotá. He and other guerrilla leaders picked up Guevarists and 
Maoists from the ranks of disenchanted members of the Colombian 
Communist Party. Together, they formed the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia (FARC) in 1966.” 


A second insurgent movement also emerged to challenge the duopoly. 
Rojas Pinilla, recasting himself as a semi-populist democrat, formed the 
National Popular Alliance party (ANAPO), which started to gain con- 
siderable ground at the polls. But the more the party succeeded, the 
more it illustrated the emptiness of political citizenship in Colombia. 
In 1970, what appeared to be a certain victory for ANAPO on the basis 
of early results miraculously turned into a victory for the candidate of 
the National Front. Angered by this brazen electoral fraud, many rofistas 
picked up guns to fight the ruling oligarchy. Within a few years the main 
guerrilla force in the country was the Movimiento 19 de Abril (M-19, 
named after the date on which the election of 1970 was stolen). The 
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M-19 espoused a nationalism and populism it claimed had been aborted 
with the murder of Gaitán and the fraud of 1970." 


By the 1980s, political violence was so widespread that the remnants of 
the National Front agreed the system had to be made more inclusive. 
A sharp turning point came in November 1985, when M-19 assailants 
stormed the Judicial Palace in Bogot4 and took the Supreme Court hos- 
tage. The Army replied with a massacre, killing twelve Justices and 
hundreds of employees. This bloodbath prompted politicians and guerril- 
las alike to change tack. Subsequent governments—invariably still either 
Liberal or Conservative, elected on low turn-outs—iried to resolve the 
impasse with ‘peace’ initiatives that, at any rate formally, acknowledged 
the problem of partisan exclusion. Harder tasks, such as getting the state 
to uphold more consistently principles and practices of equal member- 
ship in the political community, ran up against the entrenchment of 
old clientelistic mores. As for redressing poverty and rural strife, there 
was small chance of progress under the dominant neoliberal policies of 
attracting more foreign investment, promoting exports and transferring 
public assets to private hands. In these conditions, securing any ‘peace’ 
at all was a minor miracle. After some tough negotiations, the M-19 laid 
down its arms and joined a Left political movement, the Unión Patriótica 
(UP), which in due course became a potent force. At much the same 
time, Colombian trade unions came together to create a Unitary Workers’ 
Confederation (CUT), reversing decades of fractures and frailty.” 


Such ‘peace’, however, turned out to be another kind and stage of war. 
Many bellicose factions on both Left and Right, with little interest in 
acknowledging the legitimacy of the new system, remained in the field 
as potential spoilers. In many areas local caciques forged ties with armed 
bands operating as organized militias, contracted to wipe out dissenters 
on the Left and in the incipient CUT. At the behest of landlords and 
merchants who wanted nothing of social reform, right-wing vigilantes 
assassinated hundreds of CUT leaders and UP activists, including three 
presidential candidates. The result was to kill off hopes of electoral 
integration, as Colombia’s version of death squads—their roots in civil 
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society rather than the state—ensured that peace through broadened 
inclusion was stifled at birth.” 


II. DOWNWARD SPIRAL 


From the end of the Second World War to the end of the Cold War, 
the three major Andean societies thus followed a common path that set 
them apart within South America. Each saw a popular upsurge between 
1945 and 1948 that was aborted by conservative forces before it could 
develop into a transformative populism of the kind that emerged fur- 
ther south. Instead, elites in each republic sought to create workable 
middling regimes that would stabilize political conflict without substan- 
tially altering the relations between rulers and ruled. In Venezuela, Peru 
and Colombia, political competition and subaltern opposition did not 
compel the ongoing process of state-formation to expand substantive 
tights to all citizens, or democratize social structures inherited from an 
earlier era. Partly because of this arrested development, the region was 
spared the wave of brutal military dictatorships that swept the rest of 
the continent—Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Bolivia—in the late 
19608 and 19708. These repressive regimes were designed to crush a 
mass radical politics that had typically succeeded earlier forms of pop- 
ulism, under the influence of the Cuban Revolution. In the trio of major 
Andean states, such draconian solutions were not required. 


At the turn of the 19808, Venezuela, Colombia and Peru still appeared 
to offer more or less workable institutions upon which to build function- 
ing polyarchies. Below the surface, however, the continuity of regimes 
built on a prolonged stalemate was gradually consuming its managers, 
as citizens increasingly looked not just for routine elections but a more 
democratic state. A process of exhaustion was beginning to set in. The 
debt crisis of the next decade tightened the vice around these systems, 
forcing regressive adjustments to deteriorating world-market conditions, 
and deepening pernicious dependencies on export rents. Comparable in 
its impact to the depression of the 19303, the recession of the 1980s had 
the opposite effect on policy. This time, as throughout Latin America, 
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the dominant response to economic crisis was not populism but a turn 
to neoliberal orthodoxy. Dictated from the North, implemented without 
governmental coherence or popular consent, policies of austerity and 
deregulation did little to make Andean industries—let alone agricul- 
ture—more competitive, and much to worsen the underlying social 
crisis. The watershed of this period deformed the political economy of 
all three countries, in ways that would shape their fate in the 1990s. 


Vicissitudes of coca and oul 


The most spectacular of these was the rise of coca capitalism. Initially 
based in the Huallaga valley of Peru, involving small shipments of leaf 
and paste, it became a major source of employment—and magnet for 
investment—once the formal economy fell into deep depression and 
the agrarian sector into a seemingly terminal slump. Peruvian laborato- 
ries went from small artisanal outfits, making a crude mush as part of 
a mixed-farming economy, to larger, more sophisticated refineries, run 
by Colombian investors, that shipped concentrated pastes to factories 
in Colombia and Brazil as the demand for cocaine boomed in the USA 
and Europe. A whole banking system grew up around the business, not 
just to launder the proceeds, but to handle credit operations with the 
hundreds of thousands of farmers who had to pay for protection racket- 
eers, subsistence needs and fertilizers. At its height, the Peruvian coca 
trade was worth about $600 million a year, or a fifth of the country’s 


legal exports, and narco-capital had thoroughly penetrated the urban 
economy and state bureaucracy. 


As the cocaine market expanded in the United States, the Reagan and 
Bush Administrations declared ‘war on drugs’, orchestrating interdic- 
tion campaigns in the Amazonian watersheds of Bolivia and Peru where 
the crop was grown. Targeting and destroying the fields and commercial 
networks across the Andes would, it was believed in Washington, inflate 
transaction costs and thus choke off the business. Focusing on the con- 
sequences (expansion of acreage) rather than causes (state atrophy and 
economic decline) of coca capitalism, interdiction simply displaced prod- 
uction from one country to another. 





4 The Wages of Prohibition’, Economist, 24 December 1995; John Crabtree, Peru 
under Garcla, Basingstoke 1992, pp. 196-8; Francisco Thoumi, Economfa polftica y 
narcotráfico, Bogotá 199.4; Julio Cotler, Drogas y polftica en el Perú. la conexión norte- 
americana, Lima 1999. 
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Combined crop substitution, eradication and military pressure on entre- 
preneurs imposed a semblance of armed legality on the Peruvian and 
Bolivian sides of the borderlands. The result was to shift the coca 
frontier north into the Colombian provinces of Caqueta and, especially, 
Putumayo. In ten years, coca plantings expanded six-fold. Here the 
spread of the crop could be grafted onto a tradition of speculative small 
farming, in which peasants squatted on open lands with the aim of 
short-term occupation for high gains. This made the Colombian coca 
frontier more resistant to eradication and substitution campaigns than 
other regions of the Andes. Cutting off supply through national interdic- 
tion was like smashing a ball of mercury with a hammer.” 


Violence was embedded in the nature of coca capitalism. As production 
became more capital intensive, and trafficking depended on access to 
commercial networks with high defence premiums, the business quickly 
evolved into a series of pyramidal organizations erected on very unstable 
ground. Rivalry between petty extortion rackets meant that coca bosses 
tussled constantly for turf. As the stakes rose, their rivalries became 
increasingly bitter and the settling of accounts more sanguinary. Efforts 
to create cartels were clearly one way to defuse tension: to collude, divide 
markets and prevent newcomers from entering the business. But in 
a capitalist free-for-all, these were short-lived arrangements.” By the 
time Pablo Escobar submitted to Colombian police in 1991, his genera- 
tion’s flamboyant business practices had become archaic: cartels were 
impossible to hold together. Deregulation of banking reduced financial 
transaction costs and allowed capital to flow through more decentralized 
circuits. By 2000, an estimated 250 to 300 organizations procured and 
processed paste, laundered money and trafficked cocaine. What drove 
the final nail in the coffin of the cartels was the resentment of rivals like 
los Pepes, a group led by some of Escobar’s former partners who refused 
to abide by rules that arrogated rents in his favour.” 


3 Alvaro Camacho Guizado, ‘The Political Implications of the New Patterns of Drug 
Traffic, Drug War and US Policy ın Colombia’, p. 9, unpublished ms. 

% A marvellous if chilling narrative of this transformation is the novel by Laura 
Restrepo, Leopard in the Sun, New York 1999. Simon Strong’s Whitewash: Pablo 
Escobar and the Cocaine Wars, New York 1996, is perhaps the best book in English 
on Escobar himself. See also Patrick Clawson and Renselaer Lee III, The Andean 
Cocaine Industry, New York 1998, especially pp. 37-8, a fine study of the industry’s 
features by the mid-gos. 

7 The name stood for ‘Perseguidos por Pablo Escobar’; their role is told well by 
Mark Bowden in Killing Pablo: The Hunt for the World’s Greatest Outlaw, New York 


2001, especially pp. 165-200. 
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Coca wars, which began within the trade itself, quickly spread to the rest 
of society. Protection rackets soon evolved into death squads, dedicated 
not just to eliminating rivals but wiping out threats and critics in every 
direction. When guerrilla groups expanded their operations to include 
kidnapping of rich Colombians and ertortion, they brought on the wrath 
of the coca magnates who turned the gunmen in their direction, often 
in cahoots with official ‘law enforcers’; and when human-rights activists 
began to show that the line dividing para-statal from state violations was 
in many cases a legal fiction, the squads took them out too. Washington 
played a perverse role in this vicious circle by insisting that Colombian 
judges extradite coca magnates to face trial in the US. In response, the 
cartels unleashed a deadly war against the Colombian state. From 1985 
to the early 1990s, death squads mowed down 200 judges and investiga- 
tors, 1,200 policemen and over 150 investigative journalists. With no end 
to the bloodletting in sight, Bogot4 desperately pleaded that Washington 
back off, and finally made extradition unconstitutional.” 


The stakes in such conflicts were enormous. The domestic value of 
Colombia’s drug trade, at some $3.5 billion a year, is over twice that of 
the country’s traditional staple, coffee exports, while its worldwide retail 
value is estimated to be about $46 billion. Its weight has grown as the 
legal economy has declined. By the end of the 1990s, the Colombian 
oligarchy, which once prided itself on the competence of its economic 
management and its adherence to prudent liberal principles, had driven 
the country deep into debt and was presiding over the highest rate of 
unemployment in Latin America, barring only contemporary Argentina. 


In Venezuela, the disasters of the same period brought less physical 
violence but still more drastic social calamity. Here it was not the escala- 
tion of the drug trade but the collapse of oil rents that put the nation 
on the rack. Historically, Venezuela had been the most prosperous and 
urbanized of Andean societies. By the mid-1970s, three-quarters of 
its population were living in cities, and petroleum wealth had given 
the country the highest per capita income in Latin America. But the 
Venezuelan dyarchy used the vast revenues accruing to it—oil prices 


3 Wiliam Walker III, ‘The Bush Admunistraton’s Andean Drug Strategy in 
Historical Perspective’, m Bruce Bagley and William Walker III, eds, Drug Trafficking 
in the Americas, Miami 1994, pp. I-19; Clawson and Lee, The Andean Cocaine 
Industry, pp. 49-51. This war was also the subject of Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s News 
ofa Kidnapping, New York 1997. 
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quadrupling in the single year 1973—74 and nearly trebling again between 
1978 and 1982—parasitically rather than productively, constructing a 
vast patronage network riddled with corruption, without achieving sub- 
stantial redistribution. At its height Acción Democrática was the largest 
‘social-democratic’ party in the world, claiming more members—over 
two million—than the German SPD; COPEI was not far behind. 


But the lubrication of these huge electoral machines of the middle class 
did nothing to relieve the lot of those below it. While oil rents zoomed, 
infant mortality was higher than in Mexico, and the poorest fifth of the 
population had lower incomes than in Colombia or Brazil. Once the oil 
market caved in, the artificiality and waste of a rentier economy with 
virtually no competitive industry and an utterly neglected agriculture 
became cruelly apparent. In 1983 petroleum prices started to fall, and 
by 1986 had dropped 60 per cent. As they did so, the nominal public 
debt—the real figure was substantially higher—soared from just under 9 
per cent of GNP in 1970 to 49 percent by 1988, when debt service was 
costing the country over $5 billion a year. Inflation exploded, and popular 
living standards plummeted. Real wages fell by two-fifths over the decade, 
and the number of families living in dire poverty had multiplied by ten. 


III. ANATOMIES OF DECAY 


Thus by the end of the 1980s, just as Brazil and the Southern Cone 
were seeing a cycle of democratic renewal after a long period of military 
tyranny, the leading Andean states were sinking into a spiral of vio- 
lence, corruption and increasing social despair. It was at this point that 
a new generation of political leaders started to emerge, exploiting a 
widespread exhaustion of patience with establishments that had control- 
led the game since their decision not to reimagine states along more 
popular democratic lines in the 1940s. In various ways, the regimes of 
the 1990s aimed to break the historic deadlock—often by violent means. 
Instead, they plunged each country into its present crisis. 


The rise and fall of Alberto Fujimori 


The first break in the old order came in Peru. In 1990 Alberto Fujimori 
was elected President as a complete outsider, whose main attraction was 
to be identified neither with the discredited parties of the recent past, 
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now including APRA, nor with the unpalatable IMF recipes proposed 
by Vargas Llosa for the future. He began by pushing aside the leading 
civilian players of the previous decades, and appealing directly to the 
Peruvian people to support his programme of change for the country. 
But he did not control Congress and was soon wrangling with surviv- 
ing APRA and Vargas Llosa followers over the passage of legislation. 
Within two years, Fujimori—invoking economic crisis, armed insur- 
gency and collapse of public authority to free himself from all checks 
and balances—had cut this Gordian knot with an ‘auto-coup’. In April 
1992 he shut down Congress, dissolved the Supreme Court and pro- 
ceeded to rule by decree, promising a new constitution that would bring 
less ‘politics’ and more ‘effective government’ to Peru, where the priority 
was to do things, not deliberate over them. 


The result would eventually be likened by Carlos Ivan Degregori to a 
hydra-headed but invertebrate monster.’ But in the immediate aftermath 
of the putsch, Fujimori maximized his tactical advantages. In a hyperactive 
flurry, he was everywhere: denouncing the old order as a morass of privi- 
lege and corruption, opening roads, building houses, crackmg down on 
inflation, celebrating the achievements of government unfettered by ‘pol- 
iticians’. His popularity soared. When Peruvian voters were called upon to 
elect delegates to a constitutional assembly, they stacked the hall with fuji- 
moristas, who proceeded to approve a constitution conferring sweeping 
powers on a centralized presidency. Fujimori then held fresh elections, 
reinitiating his first term under the new system. Once armed with its 
exceptional powers, he set about administering the very macro-economic 
medicine he had earlier lambasted Vargas Llosa for advocating, in more 
bitter doses than the novelist had ever envisaged. His volte-face unleashed 
massive deregulation and privatization, as the country was thrown open 
to world capital markets.» In the burst of enthusiasm for emerging 
markets in the 1990s, there was soon talk of a Peruvian miracle. 


In its first years, Fujimor?s rule offered an autocratic simulation of pop- 
ulism but, lacking the mass organizations on which Perón or even Vargas 


* Carlos Ivan Degregori, La década de la antipolftica: Auge y huida de Alberto 
Figimnori, Luma 2001; Julio Cotler, ‘La Gobernabilidad en el Perú’, in Cotler and 
Romeo Grompone, eds, H fufiznorismo: ascenso y calda de un régimen autoritario, 
Lima 2000, pp. 13-67. 

æ For an analysis, see Efrain Gonzales de Olarte, E neoliberalismo a la peruana: 
economia politica del ajuste estructural, 1990—97, Lima 1998. 
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could rely, it required other buttresses. The support of international cap- 
ital was earned by a hard-line economic neoliberalism: foreign loans 
and investment resumed, the IMF was placated. Within the country, 
Fujimori assured himself the support of the Army by unchaining it from 
any restraints to smash the Sendero guerrillas, a task it accomplished 
with a ruthless campaign of repression that was the major success 
of his regime. But gratified though the generals were at the leeway 
they were given, the armed forces retained their corporate identity, 
remaining a potentially independent institution. To establish his control 
over the military, Fujimori resorted to the services of a shady former cap- 
tain and lawyer trained at the Chorrillos Military Academy, Vladimiro 
Montesinos. An informer for the CIA in the early 1970s before being 
jailed for treason, Montesinos kept up his Washington contacts after his 
release, while starting to make a fortune as an attorney for drug traffick- 
ers. He had first made contact with Fujimori in the late 1980s. 


When Fujimori came to power, he rewarded Montesinos by putting him 
in charge of Peru’s intelligence services (SIN). By then, Montesinos was 
already a master of brokerage between the underground worlds of ille- 
gal arms shippers, drug traffickers and money launderers. In his new 
position, Montesinos built a security empire that reached deep into the 
military high command—since the SIN was the linchpin of the war 
against Sendero—and into what was left of civil society in Peru, with per- 
vasive surveillance and repression of dissent among newspaper editors, 
academics and trade unionists. Meanwhile, with access to millions of US 
dollars flowing into Peru’s ‘war on drugs’ as well as massive cuts made 
on privatization and public-works schemes, Fujimori and Montesinos 
controlled a giant slush fund to dole out to their army or business cron- 
ies. But there was a more macabre side to these deals. Montesinos used 
the advanced espionage equipment he got from the US for the war 
against drugs and guerrillas to amass a vast audio-visual archive of off- 
cial and unofficial corruption as evidence for blackmail. He himself is 
estimated to have pocketed over $1 billion, a figure dwarfed by the over- 
all sums stolen from enormous public-sector loans and privatizations.™ 


So long as money managers abroad were giddily sinking mutual funds 
into ‘market-friendly environments in the Third World, there was 


u It will be hard to arrive at an accurate account of where the money went, accord- 
ing to recent Fmance Minister Pedro Pablo Kuczynski. Montesinos faces over a 
hundred ‘trials’ on charges that sweep the gamut of malfeasance. 
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virtually no limit to this kleptocracy. But once the East Asian crisis 
hit home in 1998, foreign capital dried up and the Peruvian economy 
lapsed into anaemia again. Ignoring the danger signals and dismissing 
advice, Fujimori ran for a third consecutive term in April 2000, in defi- 
ance even of his own constitution. Against him stood Alejandro Toledo, 
a little-known outsider of the kind he had once exemplified, who in 
his turn now promised to cleanse the system of corruption as an anti- 
political politico. Fujimor?s dirty tricks forced Toledo to bow out at the 
last minute, exposing the elections as a sham.™ He was still in office, but 
his legitimacy and popularity were by now in shreds. Mass demonstra- 
tions against the government multiplied. 


The Achilles heel of the regime always lay in the potential withdrawal of 
its military support. Four months later, fractures in its security apparatus 
duly brought it down. In August 2000, Montesinos was caught brokering 
an arms deal between a Jordanian vendor and Colombia’s FARC. Under 
normal circumstances, Washington might have turned a blind eye to this. 
But Clinton had just signed a large military-aid package for Colombia. 
With CIA support, disgruntled sectors of the military (most prominently 
Admiral Humberto Rozas, commander of the Navy) passed to a Peruvian 
television station a video-tape of Montesinos bribing an opposition con- 
gressman to join the ruling party. The uproar was so great that Fujimori 
was forced to dump his spymaster. With him went Montesinos’s patron- 
age network. Fujimori was now high and dry. Abandoned by Washington, 
local elites and the military, he went into exile in Japan while touring the 
Pacific Rim in search of foreign investment.” 


The ignominious end of Fujimori, who for a time looked the strongest 
ruler in the region, has left Peru in disastrous straits. The economy 
is contracting, the treasury is empty, and social unrest is mounting. 
In fresh elections, Toledo took the Presidency, just resisting a strong 
challenge from Alan Garcfa, re-emerging from political obscurity. But 
Toledo, by background if not personality an overseas technocrat, with 


= See ‘Peru: Human Rights Developments’, Human Rights Watch World Report 
2000, New York 2001, for a catalogue of violations of electoral procedures. 

3 Lima’s requests to have the former president extradited to Peru to face manifold 
charges have been rebuffed by Japan. The FBI and CIA, on a mission to embar- 
rass Chavez, finally tracked Montesinos down m Venezuela. On the military’s role 
In Pujimorrs fall, see ‘Pondering Exit Scenarios’, Latin American Weekly Report, 19 
September 2000. 
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little or no political experience, faces a Congress controlled by APRA 
and a mutinous population. Foreign bond-holders and financial insti- 
tutions insist on austerity and further privatization, but Peruvians are 
yet to be persuaded that making the state even leaner will make it 
fairer. A wave of violent unrest, causing considerable damage and the 
deaths of several protesters, met the first steps to sell off public elec- 
tricity. In these conditions, Toledo’s cabinet has become a revolving 
door. By mid-July 2002, scarcely a year into office, he had lost both his 
Prime Minister, Roberto Daftino, and his Finance Minister, Pedro Pablo 
Kuczynski, his vital portal to Wall Street. With the resignation of these 
guarantors of orthodoxy, foreign confidence immediately fell and the 
currency plummeted.™ 


Many of the actors who crowded the crumbling political stage of the 
1980s have now returned. APRA, training its sights on future polls, 
is using its honed congressional skills to sabotage executive policies, 
forcing Toledo to back down on reforms, and challenging the integrity 
of his Truth Commission for its interest in abuses committed under 
Garcia. In the November 2002 regional elections APRA took 11 out of 
25 regional presidencies, dominating the Pacific coast and the northern 
and southern sierra. Four out of every ten Peruvians voted for ‘inde- 
pendent’ candidates. In the central highlands and the Amazon region 
these were mainly leftist militants who had been leading social protests 
against Toledo’s privatization policies. 


The fujimoristas have also been staging a comeback With the ex- 
president at large in Japan, his former legislative stooges have rekindled 
a network of clubs around the country that once served as the dispens- 
ing agents for the regime’s patronage. Their demonstrations portray 
a saintly Fujimori betrayed by the scoundrel Montesinos, and call for 
the messiah to return from his genetic homeland to deliver Peruvians 
once again. It is not inconceivable they will make a respectable show- 
ing at the next elections. Meanwhile, no-one knows exactly how far 
Montesinos’s archive of corruption extends into the courts, the legisla- 
ture and the capitalist class. President and Congress have endorsed or 
set up rival commissions of enquiry, whose overlapping and competing 
mandates add to the public cacophony. What will the commissioners 
do with agents, now needed to enforce the rule of law, who are them- 
selves incriminated for their collusion with a regime that trampled 


 Caretas, 1 July 2002. 
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on it? Peruvian citizens confront the prospect of an increasingly 
paralysed state.” 


Emergence of Chavismo 


In Venezuela, a richer country than Peru, the post-war settlement limped 
on longer. Barely a year before Fujimori came from nowhere to power in 
Lima, Carlos Andrés Pérez—still identified in popular memory with the 
prosperity of the early 1970s, and promising to bring back good times— 
returned to office in Caracas. But by 1989 the bottom had dropped out 
of the oil economy, the treasury was insolvent and average incomes had 
collapsed, while the IMF and foreign bankers demanded that public 
spending be cut to the bone. Acción Democrática, like APRA five years 
earlier, first pledged vague bromides, and then plunged the country into a 
savage crisis. In hoping to resolve Andean problems with expansive fiscal 
policies vetoed by financial markets, the two governments brought ruin to 
the post-war regimes. Within weeks of taking office, Pérez complied with 
the dictates of the IMF and bankers—only to follow Garcfa’s example by 
aggravating economic turmoil and ending his term in utter disgrace. 


In effect, Pérez blew up the system when he tried to impose austerity 
after promising he would not. By lifting price controls on items of popular 
consumption and cutting subsidies on public services, he only drama- 
tized the immense gulf between social demands, campaign pledges and 
political ability to deliver on them. There ensued weeks of rioting and 
looting, leaving hundreds dead and entire neighbourhoods in ruins. With 
the barrios seething, and political movements paralysed, rebellion broke 
out three years later in the one quarter the architects of Punto Fijo had 
not demobilized: the military. In 1992 a group of young officers led by a 
lieutenant-colonel, Hugo Chavez, attempted a botched coup in the name 
of the people. Beaten off, the insurgents ended in prison, after giving 
a sudden glimpse of the degree of decomposition behind the facade of 
the old order. Failure to deal with the sources of unrest had fatal conse- 
quences for the regime. Without a qualm, the IMF prescribed yet more 
austerity, urging the besieged Pérez to implement a second, more severe 
phase of ‘structural adjustment’. Once again he complied. But by this 
time he had been deserted by his own party, and—narrowly escaping 
impeachment for corruption—was forced from power in May 1993. 


» Martin Tanaka, ‘Qué pasa cuando quenes deben solucionar los problemas son 
parte del problema’, www.presby.edu /lasaperu. 
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Last-ditch efforts to salvage the ancien régime only prolonged its agony. 
Symbolically, in 1994 Rafael Caldera—now 78 and no longer candidate 
of COPEI, but of a coalition of seventeen feuding parties—recycled him- 
self as the last President of the Punto Fijo system of which he had 
been co-architect thirty-six years before. Five weeks later, Venezuela’s 
financial system collapsed. The Minister for the Economy, Julio Sosa 
Rodriguez, flew to New York for help. In the end, the government 
recirculated funds raised from foreign loans, privatization and tax rev- 
enues to bail out domestic banks: in one year, $5.6 billion, fully 1a per 
cent of the country’s GDP, was spent in propping up ten ‘intervened’ 
banks, while financiers pumped their capital abroad. While Caldera 
served out his term, the party system sank into the same morass as the 
economy.” As the regime sank, political dark horses and millenarian 
discourses proliferated. 


Far ahead of the rest was the hero of the 1992 coup attempt, now seen 
by most Venezuelans as a courageous revolt against a system that had 
become insupportable. Accusing the entire established order of corrup- 
tion and betrayal of the nation, Hugo Chávez spoke of a ‘Bolivarian 
Revolution’ that would mobilize the people to transform the country’s 
political and social institutions, in the spirit of the Liberator’s call for 
an alliance between an army of national salvation and an oppressed 
people against tyranny. Deep and radical reforms, from redistribution of 
land to a new constitution, were now essential in Venezuela. By 1998 
this was an irresistible message. Chávez carried the presidency with 56 
per cent of the votes. The dyarchy of AD and COPEI scraped only a 
handful. The following year a new and more presidentialist constitu- 
tion was adopted, and in 2000 an even larger majority (59 per cent) 
re-elected Chávez for a six-year term. Within a trice, Chávez had appar- 
ently sidelined Venezuela’s archaic parties in the name of a ‘movement’ 
representing the nation and redesigned the political system to leave little 
mediation between rulers and ruled. 


Once in the Presidential Palace, however, Chavez confronted the reali- 
ties of a deeply polarized society. Two-fifths of the population—twice 
the proportion twenty years earlier—tived in misery, while one tenth 
enjoyed half the national income. In Caracas, a still prosperous middle 
class, not to speak of a super-opulent elite, lolled in wealthy suburbs, 


* For a detailed report on Venezuela’s financial problems, see Latin American 
Weekly Report, 24 March 1994. 
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while in the hills above, teeming shanty-towns of the poor seethed with 
anger and despair. In the oil-fields of Zulia and dependencies of the 
petroleum industry, a labour aristocracy traditionally pampered by the 
state was still attached to the spectral AD. Despite a modest lift in oil 
prices, the economy was still so straitened that, for all his radical oratory, 
Chavez remained the prisoner of an overvalued exchange rate, pegged to 
the dollar, and pinioned within a macro-economic orthodoxy that offered 
little leeway for public spending or rapid redistribution. Unable to bring 
much immediate benefit to the worst-off, Chávez compensated with for- 
eign policy moves—aid to Cuba, refusal to boycott Iraq—calculated to 
outrage Washington, and a high-voltage rhetoric running roughshod 
over those who did not share his sui generis notions of a homogeneous 
‘national’ folk. Soon he was at odds with detractors in all quarters, save 
the slums and lower ranks of the officer corps. When, in response to 
growing isolation, he proposed a ‘state of exception’ to suspend what few 
constitutional guarantees existed, a motley alliance called the ‘National 
Emergency Coalition’ sprang up, tacitly backed by senior commanders 
in the armed forces loyal to the old Punto Fijo regime.” Business con- 
fidence evaporated, with capital flight of perhaps $8 billion in the first 
eighteen months of the Bolivarian Revolution. 


In these conditions, the Chávez government became even more reliant 
upon oil rents as a balm to soothe the aggravation of social tensions. 
That meant trying to revive the fortunes of the OPEC cartel and leaning 
more heavily on the state oil company PD VSA—Latin America’s largest 
single firm—to fund reforms. But the existing directorate of the PDVSA, 
bloated and enriched during the Punto Fijo era, were appointees of 
Chavez's predecessors and saw no reason to help him. Whereas in the 
past its senior executives worked closely with successive presidents, now 
they insisted on their independence in matters of pricing, investment, 
and—above all—dividends accruing to the state treasury. When Chávez 
did not get the cooperation he wanted, he sought to impose a new board 
of directors. The managers of PDVSA were outraged and appealed to 
their traditional enemies, the powerful petroleum workers’ union, still 
closely tied to the disgraced AD, for common resistance. When Chávez 
ordered the military to prepare a take-over of wells and refineries, the ` 





7 ‘Struggling Chavez may look to loyahst to throw hfehne’, Financial Times, 5 
February 2001; ‘Venezuela’s President vs. Military’, New York Times, 26 March 
2002. For an overview, see Kurt Weyland, ‘Will Chavez Loose his Luster?’, Foreign 
Affairs, November—December 2001, pp. 73-87. 
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middle-class opposition took to the streets and the union movement 
ramped up for a general strike.” 


Seesaw in Caracas 


The showdown came with a dramatic clash on ut April 2002, as a vast 
oppositional crowd marched through Caracas towards the Presidential 
Palace, triggering a confused shoot-out around it, involving vigilantes and 
officers from various camps, which led to seventeen deaths, with victims 
from all sides. At this, conspirators in the high command seized Chavez, 
whisked him out of the capital and announced that he had resigned. 
Within hours, a coup coalition stepped out of the shadows, installing the 
head of the country’s Chamber of Commerce, Pedro Carmona Estanga, as 
Venezuela’s new President. Carmona immediately disbanded Congress, 
shut down the Supreme Court and suspended the Constitution. Two 
months earlier, the Director of the CIA had told the Senate Committee 
on Intelligence of his concern at developments in Venezuela, the USA’s 
third largest oil supplier, making no secret of the fact that Chávez must 
either change his ways or ‘he would not finish his term’. Otto Reich, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Western Hemispheric Affairs in the Bush 
Administration—a former ambassador to Venezuela and lobbyist for 
Mobil Oil, a heavy investor in the country—is unlikely to have been left 
in the dark by the planners of the coup. On April 12 he called Carmona 
to suggest that he reopen the legislature, and the next day the recently 
arrived US ambassador reiterated the message at an amicable breakfast 
with the new business President. Meanwhile, according to a subsequent 
Spanish investigation, three American warships entered Venezuelan 
waters without authorization and stationed themselves near the island 
where Ch4vez was held captive. In New York, Merrill Lynch announced 
that the investment climate in Venezuela was already improving.” 


A green light from Washington was one thing; a pair of safe hands in 
Caracas another. With Chavez apparently under lock and key, the dif- 
ferent factions involved in the coup turned against each other. The oil 





32 ‘Strike Threat in Caracas Dispute with Oil Company’, Financial Times, 12 March 
2002. 

39 See US Bankrolling Is Under Scrutiny for Ties to Chavez Ouster’, New York 
Times, 25 April 2002. See also José Manuel Fernández, a parliamentary assistant 
to the United Left in Madnd, ‘La participación de Espafia y EEUU en el golpe de 
estado en Venezuela’, m the author's possession. I am indebted to Eric Hershberg 
for passing this on. 
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workers immediately demanded a wage hike, a restoration of the union’s 
legal autonomy and a seat in the cabinet. Carmona refused, filling his 
cabinet with discredited COPEI hacks, giving a portfolio apiece to the 
Navy and Air Force, but none to the Army, suspected of residual chavismo. 
It soon became clear that such fears were justified. Officers loyal to 
Chavez rallied one division after another in support of the legal govern- 
ment, and when Chavez smuggled out a message making it clear he had 
never resigned, the inhabitants of the hillside ranchitos above Caracas 
poured down into the streets below, burning cars, looting stores and 
threatening to occupy the city—as they had before. Their revolt spelt the 
demise of Carmona as it had of General Pérez Jiménez and Carlos Andrés 
Pérez. Army barracks in downtown Caracas emptied as soldiers joined 
the crowds, waving their rifles and berets as the populace surrounded 
the Presidential Palace. Confronted with the spectre of social turmoil, the 
plotters dumped a hapless Carmona on the night of April 13 and released 
the chastened Chavez. Only then did Washington disavow the coup. 


It might be thought that Chávez would have emerged stronger than ever 
from his come-back, as Perón did in 1945 or Fidel Castro after the Bay 
of Pigs. But the frustration of the putsch appears only to have intensified 
the historic deadlock in Venezuela. The economy has gone into free-fall 
since the bungled coup, pushing official unemployment to the highest 
level in the country’s history (18 per cent), widening the budgetary defi- 
cit to 8 per cent of GDP, and sending the exchange rate plummeting. 
Desperate to stave off implosion, Chavez has halted shipments of oil to 
Cuba and gone cap-in-hand for expensive loans to international finan- 
cial markets, as his predecessors did before him. At the time of writing, 
Venezuela appears poised to be the next Latin American defaulter. The 
Opposition, initially discomfited by the fiasco of the April conspiracy, 
is back on a war footing. The Supreme Court has brazenly exonerated 
coup leaders. The old Punto Fijo parties have reinvented themselves—as 
APRA did in Peru after Fujimori, and fujimoristas are doing as Toledo 
sinks into the quicksand—as institutional bulwarks of the anti-ChAvez 
spirit. Weekly rallies call for ChAvez’s ouster, and revanchist generals 
mobilize more or less openly for a second round.” On the other side 
of the barricades, the have-nots who staked their hopes on Cha4vez’s 


» To celebrate the coup three months later, over half a milhon opposition demon- 
strators filled the streets of Caracas, announcing that April 11 was the beginning of 
a long open struggle against ‘dictatorship’ and the birthday of a new Venezuelan 
democracy: E! Universal, 12 July 2002. 
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promises to create a more inclusive social order and rescued him in 
his hour of need, remain loyalists without reward, still attached to the 
legend of El Comandante, but able to sustain themselves only with the 
crumbs of his rhetoric. 


Waging peace in Colombia 


In Colombia, unlike Peru or Venezuela, the institutional order sealed 
in the mid-1950s persisted to the end of the century. But the price paid 
for its longevity was the oldest insurgency war in the hemisphere, and a 
steady decay of the public arena as drug money corroded the sinews of 
the state and its opponents alike. Given the scale of accumulation in the 
narcotics sector, soaring through the 1980s, ıt was only a matter of time 
before coca capitalism filtered up through the system to the highest echel- 
ons of Colombian politics. In 1994, the standard contest between the two 
establishment parties for the Presidency was won by the Liberal candi- 
date Ernesto Samper. Within a few days, his defeated Conservative rival 
Andrés Pastrana accused Samper of being funded by the Cali drugs cartel. 
Subsequent testimony confirmed that the traffickers in Cali had indeed 
funnelled around $6 million into the coffers of Samper’s campaign. 


Confronted with this evidence, the Clinton administration ‘de-certified’ 
Colombia for failing to cooperate with the war on drugs, suspending aid 
to an economy already in decline. US ostracism spurred capital flight 
and helped plunge the country into a deep recession, possibly the worst 
economic setback of the century. Samper limped through the rest of his 
term as a pariah; his government survived, but could scarcely govern.” 
Meanwhile, coca was redrawing the character of the revolt against the 
regime. During the 1980s, Andean insurgents had discovered the fiscal 
potential of the crop in areas under their control; Sendero and the FARC 
bracketed their revolutionary rhetoric to tax and protect frontier growers 
in the Huallaga Valley and Putumayo. When governments started shower- 
ing coca (and other staple) fields with herbicides, guerrillas and narcos 
often found themselves fighting a common enemy, with weaponry pro- 
cured from the same arms dealers. In the 19903, the line between 
insurgency and capitalism became increasingly smudged, as local produc- 
ers discovered that guerrillas made good protection racketeers and rebels 


y ‘Clinton Declares that Colombia has Failed to Curb Drug Trade’, New York Times, 
a March 1996; ‘Colombia busca otro norte’, El Espectador, 7 July 1997; John Dugas, 
‘Drugs, Lies, and Audiotape’, Latin American Research Review, May 2001, pp. 157-74. 
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cultivated their own powers of taxation over the most dynamic sector of the 
Colombian economy. In becoming war entrepreneurs with an independent 
fiscal base, the FARC’s 12—-15,000 fighters became even harder to combat. 


The state, however, was no longer alone in its attempts to wipe out the 
guerrillas. The internecine battles among drug traffickers had proved a 
seedbed for vigilante justice on the Right. From the ranks of los Pepes arose 
the Castafio family, heading a national network of militia groups called 
the Self-Defence Units of Colombia (AUC), which waged a war of terror 
against the guerrillas, unconstrained by the legal or budgetary rules gov- 
erning conduct by the Armed Forces, while in practice often acting as their 
unofficial arm in killings for which the high command could not take open 
responsibility. Carlos Castafio himself, after his brother went down in a 
hail of bullets, became a born-again democrat and television and radio diva 
by the late 1990s, smoothly brushing off criticism and preaching all-out 
extermination of the guerrillas to restore peace in Colombia.* With access 
to drug money of their own, the militias proceeded to bulk up. By this year 
the AUC could field 10,000 well-trained, heavily equipped combatants. 


When Samper’s term came to an end, Pastrana duly succeeded him. By 
then Colombia was awash with right-wing squads, guerrillas and coca 
capitalists, not to speak of a brutalized military, all endowed with the latest 
communications devices and bristling with mobile weaponry. The economy 
was reeling. From a weak bargaining position, Pastrana had to offer sub- 
stantial concessions if he wanted any kind of peace with the FARC or ELN, 
since the guerrillas could point only too logically to the fate of the Unión 
Patriótica and unabated death-squad executions as reasons why earlier 
models of electoral integration were non-starters. Pastrana’s solution was 
to earmark sizeable safe havens for them, free of attacks by the Colombian 
army, while talks were conducted on a series of longer-term issues.” 


The guerrillas, on their side, had few incentives to settle for peace treaties 
negotiated, and supposedly enforced, by an enfeebled state. Hardened 
by decades of fighting, kidnapping and taxing drugs, they had become 
increasingly de-sensitized to urban opinion. They were also well aware 
that Pastrana was not offering any structural changes in Colombia’s 
iniquitous social order—his economic policies were standard neoliberal 





» Alma Guillermoprieto, ‘Waiting for War’, New Yorker, 13 May 2002. 
3 Nazih Richam, Systems of Violence: The Political Economy of War and Peace in 
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prescriptions, not offering even so much as a tax on landed estates. At 
the other end of the spectrum, the Right and the military condemned the 
parcellization of Colombia’s territorial sovereignty. Generals had every 
reason to chafe when guerrilla representatives and human-rights activists 
bargained for El Salvadorean and South African-style Truth Commissions 
that might cashier officers. In June 1999 Pastrana’s Defence Minister 
and seventeen senior generals resigned in protest against the creation 
of the safe havens. With his position eroding quickly, Pastrana unveiled 
a more ambitious scheme to break Colombia’s historic stalemate—one 
that would, in the name of consolidating peace, regionalize the war.” 


Plan Colombia 


Claiming that real pacification required a $7.5 billion ‘Marshall Plan’ 
for Colombia, Pastrana announced a ‘Plan for Peace, Prosperity and the 
Strengthening of the State’ to reanimate economic development and 
fortify public institutions, especially the judiciary, and so reduce the 
incentives for destructive entrepreneurship in war and narcotics. These 
aims were widely applauded—by Colombian civic groups, much of the 
political spectrum, and most foreign diplomats. The means depended on 
money. The Clinton administration agreed to help, but only for the war on 
drugs. In October 1998 Clinton and Pastrana signed a ‘Counternarcotics 
Alliance’, and in July 2000 Washington allocated $1.3 billion assistance 
to Colombia, nearly all of it ($1.1 billion) for the training and equipment 
of three anti-narcotics battalions adjacent to the largest of the coca fron- 
tiers in Putumayo, but also close to the FARC’s safe haven in Caqueta. 
Much of the package was earmarked for 18 new UH-6o Blackhawk and 
another 42 ‘Super-Huey’ UH-1 helicopters, made by United Technologies 
and Textron, major funders of the legislators who backed the Plan in 
Congress: military entrepreneurship was not a purely Andean phenom- 
enon. Colombia leapt into third place, after Israel and Egypt, in the list of 
US military-aid recipients.» 


% ‘Paramilitary problem dominates Pastrana talks with FARC leader, Financial 
Times, 9 February 2001; Human Rights Watch, War Without Quarter: Colombia and 
International Humanitarian Law, New York 1998, especially pp. 43-99. 

5 In 2000, the two top recipients of aerospace contributions were George W. Bush 
of Texas and Joseph Lieberman of Connecticut. Among the Senate champions of 
Plan Colombia’s helicopter appropriations were Christopher Dodd, a Democrat 
from Connecticut normally affiliated with the ‘liberal’ branch of US foreign policy- 
makers, Richard Shelby, Republican from Alabama, and Kay Bailey Hutchison, 
Republican from Texas, all beneficiaries of largesse from United Technologies. 
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With this, predictably, Pastrana could not keep the war on drugs 
and the stand-off with the guerrillas from bleeding into each other. 
Demonstrations of bad faith by the FARC mounted, including the 
assassination of Diego Turbay (who headed the congressional peace com- 
mittee) along with his mother, and many mayors within the safe havens 
who proved insufficiently submissive. Moreover, as the war on drugs 
intensified, it threatened to sever the coca supply, and thus a revenue life- 
line of the FARC. As US-funded aerial fumigation began in Putumayo in 
2000, and the first counter-narcotic battalions went into the field in the 
summer of 2001, the FARC began investing heavily in hand-held ant- 
aircraft weaponry and training more fighters. It was the drive to enhance 
its military capacity that led the FARC to Montesinos, for more guns. 
When the peace talks finally fizzled, the guerrillas, the AUC and the 
Colombian military were all armed to the teeth.** As for the campaign to 
eradicate coca, it was equally fruitless—aerial photography reveals that 
planting has merely spread into new zones of the frontier, or hopped 
back into Ecuador and Peru to escape Colombian crop-dusters.” 


In face of these failures, US policy changed tack. In 2001 the RAND 
Corporation issued a major report upbraiding the Pastrana and Clinton 
administrations for not realizing that to hand over territory to the 
guerrillas, even provisionally, was simply to give immunity to the pri- 
mary sources of political instability, the drug traffic and the politicized 
protection rackets around it. It recommended instead that Colombia 
should follow the lead of El Salvador—pound the guerrillas to military 
destruction, and then channel their remnants into the political main- 
stream. Without victory on the battlefield, the conflict would persist, the 
state would ‘fail’, and coca would continue to move.* Within the State 
Department, Otto Reich urged that restrictions on military intervention 
in Colombia be removed, and human-rights stipulations and oversight 
systems waived, in a concerted effort to attack the nexus of drugs and 
insurgency at its points of origin—and so, after September 11, to eradi- 
cate hemispheric sources of terrorism. 


¥% Camacho Guizado, ‘Political Implications’, p. r7; ‘Paramilitares quieren entrar a 
la antigua zona de distensión’, EJ Tiempo, 5 March 2002. 

7 Coca cultivation in the Upper Huallaga Valley is on the rise once more. New 
plantings have been tracked in the Bohvian Chaparé region and Amazoman Brazil, 
and in the Ecuadorean provinces of Sucumbíos, Esmeraldas, and Carchi ‘Blood on 
the Border’, Economist, 16 September 2000; ‘Farmers in Peru are Turning Again to 
Coca Crop’, New York Times, 14 February 2002. 
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In March 2002 Pastrana ordered the Army to occupy the safe havens 
and reintegrate them into sovereign-state territory. The FARC responded 
by blasting power installations, igniting car bombs, kidnapping political 
candidates, and disaggregating into small, elusive units with operations 
across Colombia’s borders. Politically, escalation of the war simply stoked 
the widespread yearning for order, lending wings—and wallets—to the 
most hard-line candidate available for the Presidency, Alvaro Uribe Vélez, 
a flinty lawyer from Medellín, once a Liberal and now running as an inde- 
pendent. Uribe denounced both established partes for compromising 
national security, promising to teach los violentos a swift lesson in civics. 
There was no war in Colombia, merely a state that had been irresponsibly 
weakened in its task to stamp out criminal subversion. This was the mes- 
sage first broadcast by Carlos Castafio, regularly appearing on Colombian 
television to excoriate Pastrana’s pandering to those who wanted to topple 
the state. In the run up to the elections in May, Uribe relentlessly hit the 
same note, and won the presidency on the first round.39 


Since then, events have accelerated. In August, the Bush administration 
authorized the use of US military aid against the Colombian guerrillas. 
A few days later Uribe was sworn into office, while the guerrillas lobbed 
mortars into the centre of Bogotá. Within the week Uribe had declared 
a State of Emergency, exempting law enforcement from legal niceties, 
calling for citizen posses, and instituting a new tax to boost military 
procurements. As the drums of war roll, he is demanding a revision of 
the constitution to increase the powers of the Presidency. Washington, 
meanwhile, is expanding the scope of its ‘military aid’ southwards under 
the so-called Andean Regional Initiative (ARI), stepping up its opera- 
tions in Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador.*° 


Living with history 


The ruling polyarchies in Venezuela, Peru and Colombia have broken 
down not because these countries are ungovernable but because their 
historical trajectories have thwarted democratization of state and society. 
Other Latin American nations responded to the breakdowns of an older 


» Fernando Cubides, ‘From Private to Public Violence’, in Bergquist et al., eds, 
Violence in Colombia, pp. 128-49. 
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liberal order by creating more universal, integrative foundations for 
statehood, reinventing the reciprocal ties between rulers and ruled in a 
manner at least partly inspired by the notion that civil, political and even 
social justice should be cornerstones of democratic life, not just residual 
effects of electoral competition. Countries that followed this course— 
with their own permutations and false starts—experienced a populist 
era, often vilified today for setting Latin America off on a track that 
flouted the necessary autonomy of market activities. According to this 
view, populism stoked a retrograde nationalism in an age of incipient 
globalization, prematurely conferring entitlements on the masses that 
are luxuries affordable only after capitalist growth becomes irreversible. 


The lesson, however, of the Andean region is that where populism did 
not take hold, states grew ever more deformed and incapable of uphold- 
ing not luxuries but the most basic rights, without which polyarchy is 
itself hard to sustain. Andean polities have degenerated because they 
never went through a phase that forced them—from above or below, or 
any combination of pressures—to universalize their claims to uphold 
the rule of law. It is not that Andean states have been especially ‘weak’, 
or that they have ‘failed’, but that they have remained deformed by a 
peculiarly uneven development. Some domains of state activity were 
highly articulated, like military expenditure or the ability to plough 
revenues into capitalist development projects (until the 1980s) or the 
repayment of foreign loans (in the past two decades); others, like the 
provision of basic public goods such as education, environmental secu- 
rity or operating courts, have languished. The underlying conditions of 
democracy—the rule of law, dispensation of basic justice—have gone by 
the board, even as more and more has been rhetorically invested in elec- 
tions as the measure and maker of political stability.+ 


After the Second World War, the clientelist foundations of inter-elite 
politics were, in different ways, reconstituted in the Andean societies. 
The result has been a long and increasingly violent historical impasse. 


# Guillermo O’Donnell, ‘Polyarchies and the (Un)Rule of Law in Latm America’, in 
Juan Méndez, Guillermo O’ Donnell and Paulo Sérgio Pinhetro, eds, The (Un) Rule of 
Law and the Underprivileged in Latin America, Notre Dame 1999, pp. 303-38. Popular 
civic participation is by no means absent in the region, but cannot count on any- 
thing resembling universal legal safeguards. For its growth, see Leonardo Avritzer, 
Democracy and the Public Space in Latin America, Princeton 2002. The extent to 
which formal legal equality is at all compatible wrth—or sustainable under—condi- 
tions of massive material inequality remains, of course, an open question. 
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By the 1980s, regimes originally cobbled together to prevent populist- 
nationalist breakthroughs had reached advanced stages of decomposition. 


State, para-statal, guerrilla and bandolero violence—not to mention 
drugs, capital flight, rampant corruption and everyday forms of illegal 
money-making—both reinforced and delegitimated the political habits 
of dependence and exclusion. By the 1990s, as international financial 
wisdom extolled the virtues of state withdrawal from market life, and 
transnational and national NGOs celebrated the natural advantages 
of civil society over the state, 1t had become progressively harder to 
imagine—let alone construct—a more inclusive republican order. In 
states that had for so long abrogated hopes even of legal process for all 
members of the political community, how could markets be regulated 
or courts deliver justice in ways that might reverse rather than reinforce 
shameless—and worsening—inequities? 


Andean states appear locked in the prison of their own low ‘realist’ 
expectations. The emergent vision of a better future for the region risks 
realizing only a ‘leaner and meaner’ state, understood as little more than 
a partnership of soldiers and tax collectors to restore order—a value 
still compelling in societies whose rulers ritually debase less modest 
aspirations. Such ‘realism’ addresses the effects, not the causes, of the 
current crises, the consequence of specific historic legacies. It interlocks 
with the new paradigm of US foreign policy—the extensive battle 
against terrorism. Washington’s crusade to create ‘effective’ states, where 
‘failure’ is the spectre thought to be haunting the hemisphere, is likely 
to inflict a heavy cost—and the price will have to rise for the strategy 
to succeed. In varying ways, ghosts of the past seem to trouble the 
present. The Chávez experience—of mobilizing the disinherited from 
below—may come to be seen as Venezuela’s variant of Velasco’s military 
reformism in Peru, with perhaps a more tragic finale. Next door, Uribe is 
already assuming some of the traits of a Colombian version of Fujimori, 
though he will face greater intransigence from more entrenched political 
forces. In Peru, Toledo looks not unlike a hapless remake of the last 
Caldera, trying to rule with an unruly coalition. It remains to be seen 
what military metaphors and the ‘realism’ of paltry expectations will 
bring to the elusive quest for a just and legitimate order. 


STEFAN COLLINI 


DEFENDING 


CULTURAL CRITICISM 


N THE ACTIVITY described by the rather tired phrase ‘an intellec- 

tual exchange’, it is all too often the case that all the protagonists 

manage to give each other is a piece of their minds. They exchange 

shots but don’t, in any genuine sense, ‘exchange’ ideas, the par- 
ticipants generally resembling incorrigible Bourbons. Recognizing this 
risk, I nonetheless want to try to respond to Francis Mulhern’s reply to 
my reading of his book Culture/Metaculture, encouraged by the belief 
that our earlier contributions have already gone some way towards 
escaping this dispiriting pattern. Certainly, Mulhern’s reply is acute, con- 
structive and, to pinch one of his own kind phrases, ‘generous beyond 
ordinary expectation’." Moreover, in clarifying and extending his posi- 
tion, he throws down a fundamental challenge to anyone who, like me, 
thinks they believe there is a legitimate role for something called ‘cul- 
tural criticism’, as opposed to Mulhern’s ‘cultural politics’; so trying to go 
a little further in identifying where we agree and where we differ may at 
least provide some grist to others’ mills. 


The central argument of Mulhern’s book, in his own careful summary, 
is as follows: 


Metaculture names a modern discursive formation in which ‘culture’, how- 
ever understood, speaks of its own generality and historical conditions of 
existence. Its inherent strategic impulse—failing which it would be no 
more than descriptive anthropology—is to mobilize ‘culture’ as a principle 
against the prevailing generality of ‘politics’ in the disputed plane of social 
authority. What speaks in metacultural discourse is the cultural principle 
itself, ag it strives to dissolve the political as locus of general arbitration in 
social relatlans. Kulturkritk and Cultural Studies, typically contrasting in 
social attachment yet sharing this discursive template, have been strong 
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versions of this metacultural will to authority. For the Left, such logic 1s 
either inimical or self-defeating.” 


In my earlier essay I, while emphasizing the merits of the book as a 
whole, raised both a historical and a theoretical objection to these claims. 
In ‘Beyond Metaculture’ Mulhern now responds strongly to these objec- 
tions, and then elaborates and extends his original argument; but he 
does so in ways that, for me at least, make it seem less rather than more 
persuasive. I shall try to address the issues, broadly in the order in which 
Mulhern raises them, but I shall then go on to touch on what seem to 
me the even larger underlying questions, ultimately questions about the 
role, and the limits, of intellectual work in relation to public debate. 


In what follows, I do not take myself to be saying anything particularly 
novel or to be staking out a distinctively personal position. My concern, 
rather, is that the tightly interlaced grid of concepts through which 
Mulhern makes his criticisms of what he calls ‘metacultural discourse’ 
involves a baby-with-the-bathwater outcome: in other words, it appears 
to eliminate the possibility, or at least deny the legitimacy, of what has 
conventionally been called ‘cultural criticism’. I am well aware that this 
term is now used in many senses, especially within American academia, 
but I believe the traditional sense is also still usable and useful—the 
sense associated, in Britain, with aspects of the work of figures such as 
Matthew Arnold, T. S. Eliot, George Orwell, Richard Hoggart, and so 
on.} Contemporary versions of cultural criticism, in this sense, still seem 
to me to have a valuable part to play in public debate, and the effect of 
Mulhern’s argument—especially in its re-stated form—appears to be to 
deny any standing to this activity. 


Necessarily, this exchange must deploy a number of large and contested 
abstract categories, and there is always a danger that too much may appear 
to turn on stipulative definition. When one of us proposes a category of ‘cul- 
tural politics’, to which the other responds by insisting on the desirability 
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of continuing to speak of ‘cultural criticism’, it may seem a case of the nar- 
cissism of small differences. But within the broad area of our common 
concerns there is, I believe, a genuine and relatively fundamental diga- 
greement at stake, and such disagreement is bound to be expressed partly 
through matters of intellectual allegiance and preferred vocabulary. 


The term ‘culture’ itself is the most worrying but also the most intrac- 
table of these categories, and I have perhaps even more worries than 
Mulhern about whether it is practicable to treat the various senses as 
belonging to a single semantic field. In what follows, I shall try to restrict 
my own invocations of ‘culture’ to what Raymond Williams, in the book 
both Mulhern and I would recognize as having set the terms for so much 
modern discussion (for better or, as I would hold about some aspects of 
it, for worse), called ‘the primary’ meaning, namely, ‘artistic and intel- 
lectual activities’. I am obviously not denying that there are all sorts of 
purposes for which it is entirely legitimate to take ‘culture’ in one of its 
other senses, as Mulhern does in much of his discussion and as I myself 
do on other occasions. But where the enterprise of ‘cultural criticism’ 
and its relation to ‘politics’ (another of these deceptively familiar abstrac- 
tions) is in question, there is at least a certain utility to beginning with 
this narrower sense of ‘culture’. I shall hereafter do so without using the 
quotation-marks that signal my recognition that this is only one of the 
term’s several meanings. 


I. THE CATEGORY OF KULTURKRITIK 


The term ‘Kulturkritik’ is used by Mulhern in a specific and somewhat 
idiosyncratic sense. I suggested, in slightly minatory tones, that it is 
important to recognize that the term, when so used, ‘designates a posi- 
tion or tradition that has been constructed by Mulhern himself’. He 
returns by contending that all such general concepts are ‘construc- 
tions’: the real issue, he argues, concerns its nature and ‘its claim to 
rational plausibility’ 


General concepts may indeed be ‘constructions’ in some sense, but where 
they are being used to characterize a slice of the past, ‘rational plausibil- 
ity’ may not be enough. First of all, there is a special reason for drawing 
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attention to the constructed nature of Mulhern’s category because the 
term with which he labels it has already had a long and well-established 
history in an overlapping, but not identical, sense that refers to a dis- 
tinctively Germanic tradition of social thinking. He is attempting to 
appropriate the term and to re-define its meaning and its historical range. 
This courts confusion: he may persuade some others to use the term in 
his special, theoretically defined, sense, though the room for slippage 
seems invitingly wide. Of course, the label ‘Kulturkritik’, as applied to cer- 
tain contemporary, non-German, examples of cultural commentary, does 
already make occasional appearances in English-language writing, and 
it would seem to me an unnecessarily purist restriction on our vocabu- 
lary to object to this allusive usage. But allusion is not concept-formation. 
When the term is used in this relatively relaxed way (as applied to, say, the 
work of Allan Bloom or George Steiner), it functions rather as a citation, 
often ironic. In such cases, part of the appeal of the usage is precisely the 
self-conscious borrowing of a term acknowledged to have a culturally and 
historically located referent. Mulhern, by contrast, wants both to natural- 
ize the term and to give it a more determinate conceptual structure. 


But, beyond this, all kinds of categories may possess ‘rational plausibility’ 
yet be historically distorting. Mulhern specifies his category ‘morphologi- 
cally’: it is constituted by a recurring structural relation among concepts 
such as culture, politics, authority. But for it to function effectively as a 
way of organizing our historical understanding and to pick out a ‘tradi- 
tion’, as he more than once refers to it, we would need to know much 
more about the place of this set of conceptual relations in the work of the 
different figures who are said to make up ‘the tradition of Kulturkritk’. 
Does it play some central or energizing part in their work, or is it periph- 
eral—or barely discernible? Is it consistent with the general thrust of the 
writings in which it is discerned, or at odds with it? Are the concepts 
among which the allegedly recurrent relation obtains actually constant 
across significant chronological and cultural variations? Is the alleged 
common pattern recognized as such by the supposed members of this 
tradition—and if not, why not? Does its use illuminate more than it 
distorts? And so on. Mulhem’s category of Kulturkritik is a polemical 
weapon, one that is central to the scheme of his book. But to emphasize 
that it is indeed his own construction, and one formulated at quite a 
high level of abstraction, is neither an expression of obtuse nominalism 
nor a resistance to conceptual innovation. It is to register that such con- 
structions have to pass demanding tests before they can expect to be 
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naturalized in the historian’s vocabulary, and ‘rational plausibility’ is only 
one of those tests. 


Following the emphasis of Culture/Metaculture, which starts its historical 
survey in 1918, I initially took Mulher’s focus to be on the European inter- 
war cultural pessimists, and I queried his building their particular form 
of cultural alarmism and social conservatism into the category itself.° His 
subsequent clarification of the scope of the category of Kulturkritik, and his 
insistence that it has no particular political or social affiliations, conserva- 
tive or otherwise, is helpful in one way, but a bit unnerving in another. In 
the Introduction to his book, Mulhern had already mentioned in passing 
that Kulturkritik, as he uses it, is to be traced back to the late eighteenth 
century, and that its English ‘tradition’ is that discussed in Williams’s 
Culture and Society. But he has now extended it in other directions, most 
notably by his elaboration of a form of the tradition absent from the 
original book, namely ‘the disconcerting possibility [Culture/Metaculture] 
appeared to exchide in advance, that of a Marxist Kulturkritik.7 


I shall return in a moment to the question of why Mulhern might regard 
this as a ‘disconcerting’ possibility, but what I believe would disconcert 
most intellectual historians is the sheer range of types of writing this 
category is now being asked to cover. After all, Williams’s own (very 
questionable) elaboration of ‘the culture-and-society tradition’ ranged 
from Burke and Cobbett, through Mill and Newman, to Eliot and Orwell. 
Mulhern’s category now extends this, not only to embrace figures run- 
ning from Herder to Mann, but, in other directions, to include the likes 
of Benda and Ortega; and, now, Adorno and Marcuse. To ask for detailed 
discussion of all these figures and their cultural milieux would, I agree, 
be to ask for ‘another kind of work’ than that which Mulhern has under- 
taken; but it still seems to me a legitimate reservation to say that the extent 
to which these very diverse figures ‘acted within a shared discursive order 
and subserved its governing logic—and, above all, what the interpretive 
status of this ‘governing logic’ is, when its exemplars are so diverse— 
remains open to question.’ Of course we need organizing concepts to be 





° I am slightly comforted by the fact that so sympathetic a critic as Bruce Robbins 
also construed the book’s historical argument as an attempt to ‘correct’ the ‘anti- 
democratic tendency in the social criticism of the past century’: Bruce Robbins, ‘No 
Escape’, London Review of Books, 1 Nov 2001, p. 35. 

7 Culture /Metaculture, p. xvi; ‘Beyond Metaculture’, p. ga. 

* ‘Beyond Metaculture’, p. 88. 
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able to write history at all; but the potential weakness of this notion of a 
‘discursive formation’ is that it grants the later interpreter an authority to 
discern examples of its ‘logic in a way that over-rides all discriminations 
made in the vocabulary of the periods in question. It can then become 
difficult to see what kinds of textual evidence could be acknowledged as 
challenging the appropriateness of the initial category. 


There also remains some unclarity, it seems to me, about both the rela- 
tion of Kulturkritik to its parent category of ‘metacultural discourse’ and 
the defining marks of Kulturkritik itself. To begin with, there is the 
question of whether Kulturkritik and Cultural Studies are merely two 
among several illustrations of the larger category—and, if so, what other 
examples there might be—or whether, taken together, they exhaustively 
constitute it. (In ‘Beyond Metaculture’ Mulhern, understandably, focuses 
on his claims about Kulturkzitik rather than upon his provocative identi- 
fication of a comparable conceptual structure at work in Cultural Studies. 
I shall follow this emphasis here, although in a larger discussion one 
might need to reconsider this linkage in the light of what Mulhern 
acknowledges as the ‘authoritarian bearing’ of Kulturkritik.) Then there 
is the question of whether metacultural discourse/Kulturkzitik is defined 
purely structurally, or whether it has any determinate content. In sum- 
marizing the argument of his book, Mulhern again emphasizes the 
priority of form in terms of: 


the recurrence of certain relations among concepts (culture, politics, author- 


ity), a certain array of topoi (modernity as disintegration, for example), a 
certain ethos of address (the prophetic intellectual and kandred personae)}.9 


But it is not obvious that these are all ‘formal’ characteristics. The 
topos of ‘modernity as disintegration’, for example, specifies a partic- 
ular type of content, one which, when joined to his suggestion that 
Kulturkritik is marked by its taste for ‘climacterics’ and the ensuing ‘gen- 
eral alert’, still seems to justify my suggestion, repudiated by Mulhern, 
that the tradition as he describes it is represented as ‘culturally alarm- 
ist’. (It is also, incidentally, an ingredient that seems more plausibly 
characteristic of Kulturkritik alone than of ‘metacultural discourse’ more 
generally). Indeed, at several points Mulhern seems to give Kulturkritik 
a set of historically located characteristics that are all more than formal. 
For example, he suggests that, for the proponents of Kulturkritik, the 
culminating feature of modernity was ‘the rise of the masses’, and 





9 ‘Beyond Metaculture’, pp. 87-8. 
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elsewhere he claims that ‘Intuitions of loss define the temporal imagi- 
nation of Kulturkritik’. This then raises questions about the minimal 
criteria for membership of the tradition. He later wishes that, in a more 
extended account, one might ‘probe the significance of a thinker such 
as Croce, whose thought has some formal affinity with Kulturkritik, but 
perhaps no more substantial association’. This again seems to indicate 
that the category is to be specified in more than purely formal terms. 
And, finally, this surely explains why it is the ‘classic critics of “mass” 
modernity’ that provide the ‘canonical texts’ of this tradition. Mulhern’s 
category has been extended outwards from a core that did, indeed, have 
a historical existence, not just a ‘rational plausibility’, but some of the 
features specific to this historical instance seem to have been retained 
within the larger re-definition. 


A metacultural Marxism? 


Obviously, the most notable extension of the category suggested in 
Mulhern’s recent article is that of a Marxist Kulturkritik. I am not con- 
fident that I altogether follow his discussion here, but he seems to be 
suggesting that Adorno and Marcuse shared a common failing, one that 
is homologous with that identified in his earlier examples of Kulturkzitik. 
The fundamental limitation of Adorno’s work, he argues, was an ina- 
bility to find anything in present society upon which to ground his 
dialectical criticism, and hence no basis for a progressive view of the 
future. As a result, his critique of contemporary society becomes regres- 
sive, re-enacting the ‘natural aristocratism of Kulturkritik’. Marcuse’s 
disdain of the ‘realm of necessity’, his locating of the realization of 
human potential above or outside any mechanisms actually present in 
the dynamics of social life, seems to condemn him to a similar cul-de- 
sac. The ultimate unrealism of his hope for the future is characterized as 
‘aristocratic privilege for all.” 


The recurrence of ‘aristocratic’ in these charges illuminates something 
further about Mulhern’s category of Kulturkritik. Although he insists 
that Kulturkritik is ‘politically changeable’—able to appear in ‘conserv- 
ative, liberal, or socialist’ varieties, and not ‘uniformly “conservative” 
or “reactionary”’—his extension of the category here does suggest it 
always exhibits a ‘regressive’ quality that helps to foster attitudes that 





© See Culture/Metaculture, pp. 4, 161, xx; ‘Beyond Metaculture’, pp. 88, go. 
=" ‘Beyond Metaculture’, pp. 96, 98. 
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most readers would recognize as broadly conservative in character. 
The relation between the critic and the forms of life being criticized, 
between the writer and the public, is at the heart of this; and it is, as 
we shall see, a relation that Mulhern regards as inherently ‘elitist’. So 
although he insists that the ‘logic’ of Kulturkritik may, as a matter of 
(so to say) contingent historical fact, have been accompanied by more 
or less any political allegiance in any given writer, a particular—and, 
to Mulhern, particularly offensive—political bearing does appear to be 
built into the category itself. 


This is borne out, it seems to me, by Mulhern’s acknowledgement that 
the possibility of a Marxist Kulturkritik is to be regarded as ‘disconcert- 
ing’. Why, after all, should it be so, if the category has no necessary 
political affiliation? It is surely because, in Mulhern’s re-definition, there 
is a more fundamental tension between its alleged properties and those 
of Marxism than there is with any other position. Adorno and Marcuse, 
it seems, are being indicted for failing to relate their analyses to an actual 
politics which was attempting to organize those elements within the 
‘realm of necessity’ that pointed towards a transformation of its present 
exploitative character. The identification of those elements and that 
character constitutes the core of Marxist theory. Any criticism of cont- 
emporary society from the standpoint of culture that is not grounded 
in a progressive analysis of class conflict is, it seems, inherently ‘regres- 
sive’. The engagement with the organized expression of that conflict 
appears to be what ‘politics’ means here. What seems to be disconcerting 
about the cases of Adorno and Marcuse is that, although they were work- 
ing within an intellectual framework premised upon the possibility of 
transforming existing social relations by means of such a politics, other 
elements in their thought, especially a certain cultural hauteur, prevent 
them from giving any coherent expression to that possibility. 


All this suggests to me that the adoption of Mulhern’s special, extended 
sense of Kulturkritik as an organizing historical category would bring 
with it more drawbacks than benefits. Successfully to embrace such a 
diverse range of figures, historical categories other than those current 
at the time—including categories that adopt a label from the period but 
re-define its scope—have to be fairly hospitable and easy-going, other- 
wise the re-description involved will appear strained and unpersuasive. 
Kulturkritik, as Mulhern uses it, is a category that has a strong thesis 
built into its very constitution; namely, that the defining move of those 
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allegedly writing within this tradition is the attempt to ‘displace’ or ‘sub- 
limate’ politics, indeed to ‘dissolve political reason itself’. To bring home 
the problems that use of this category would entail, we need to move 
from my historical reservation to my theoretical objection. 


2. DISSOLUTION OF POLITICS 


In ‘Culture Talk’, I challenged the description Mulhern gives of his own 
argument in Culture/Metaculture. I suggested that his discussion itself 
has to be seen as a further instalment of ‘metacultural discourse’—not 
just because it is a form of intellectual labour, but also because it is 
itself a reflective analysis of the place of culture in public debate. In 
other words, I argued, it is not a supersession of ‘culture talk’ by politics 
but rather a ‘modern meditation upon... “the function of criticism”’. 
‘Discourse about metacultural discourse’, I insisted, in thumping italics, 
‘ts shl a form of metacultural discourse’. I continue to think there is a 
truth underlying this general characterization, but I would now have 
to acknowledge that Mulhern is justified in saying of this section of 
my discussion that ‘Collini reaccents the core vocabulary of the book, 
retrieving culture and politics—and metaculture too—in senses more con- 
genial to himself’.* In particular, I think I underestimated the extent 
to which Mulhern’s category of ‘metaculture’ does not just lend itself 
to, but is actually constituted by, a very strong thesis about the way 
in which the forms of cultural criticism he is analysing entail ‘the dis- 
solution of political reason itself’ (whatever our other disagreements, 
Mulhern and I seem willing to agree that any blame for such misunder- 
standings, if blame there be, should be shared between us). As a result, 
my earlier italicized sentence now looks insensitive to the distinctive, 
and distinctively critical, character of the category; though this acknowl- 
edgement does not altogether settle the question of how far Mulhern’s 
account is a further instalment of, rather than complete break with, the 
discourse he criticizes. 


However, the further effect of this clarification is to make me feel that 
I was initially too indulgent to Mulhern’s use of the category. Roughly 
speaking (I shall try to make it a little less rough as I go on), the more 
tightly the conceptual circle is drawn, the less room there seems to be 
inside it for the forms of cultural criticism I would want to defend. For, 





a ‘Culture Talk’, p. 52. 3 ‘Beyond Metaculture’, p. 99. 
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in addition to the properties of generality and reflexivity that ‘metacul- 
ture’ shares with what Mulhern calls ‘other forms of critical discourse 
on culture’, he now emphasizes even more strongly that it is defined 
by a third quality: metaculture ‘asserts a cultural principle’, and ‘culture- 
as-principle anticipates the end of politics’.4 It now seems even more 
important than it did in my earlier reading of his book to bring out just 
how central to Mulhern’s whole position this claim is—and to make 
clearer just where I disagree with it. 


The repeated theme of Mulhern’s writing—from the concluding chap- 
ter of The Moment of ‘Scrutiny’, published in 1979, through some of the 
essays collected in The Present Lasts a Long Time, to Culture/Metaculture 
and his most recent NLR essay, re-stating its argument—has been to 
reproach one or other historical example of cultural criticism for its 
failure to acknowledge or express a ‘real’ politics, and hence, given his 
governing conceptual economy, for its attempt to ‘displace’ politics as 
such. This failure is represented as constitutive of what he calls ‘the per- 
ceptual scheme of liberal cultural criticism’, in opposition to which he 
constantly seeks to redeem or re-instate the dignity of ‘politics’.’» 


This was the central, animating argument in his treatment of Leavis and 
his circle in The Moment of ‘Scrutiny’. There Mulhern insisted that the 
reason why socialists should not regard Scrutiny as a natural ally, despite 
certain superficial points of contact, 


is essentially that the basic and constant discursive organization of the 
journal, the matrix of tts Hterary and cultural criticism and of its educa- 
tional policies, of 1ts radical and conservative manifestahons alike, was one 
defined by a dialectic of ‘culture’ and ‘civihzation’ whose main and logically 
necessary effect was a depreciation, a repression, and, at the limit, a categorial 
dissolution of politics as such. Nothing could be more disorienting for social- 
ist cultural theory than the mgestion of a discourse whose main effect is to 
undo the intelligibility of its ult:mate concern’ pohtical mobilization against 
the existing structures of society and state.” 


It is noticeable how the claim is already cast in apodictic terms: the ‘con- 
stant’ discursive organization of the journal was ‘defined’ by a dialectic 





4 ‘Beyond Metaculture’, p. 100. 

5 See ‘A Welfare Culture?’, one of Mulhern’s prvotal essays, which first appeared ın 
Radical Philosophy in 1996, was reprinted in The Present Lasts a Long Time: Essays in 
Cultural Politics, Cork 1998, and extensively re-used m Culture/Metaculture. 

6 The Moment of ‘Scrutiny’, London 1979, p. 330 (emphases in the original). 
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whose ‘logically necessary’ effect entailed ‘a categorial dissolution of 
politics as such’. And this first formulation also makes clear that the 
category of ‘politics as such’ carries a special valence or charge, as a 
placeholder for the revolutionary transformation of society. 


In his subsequent work Mulhern has broadened and refined this argu- 
ment but retained its essential structure. Thus, in the Introduction to 
Culture/Metaculture he claims: ‘The unifying theme of Parts I and II is 
the relationship between culture, in its conflicting senses, and the idea 
of politics . . . [The logic of metaculture attempts to] resolve the tension 
of the relationship between culture and politics by dissolving political 
reason itself.’ The specific, and frequently re-iterated, charge against 
the Kulturkritik tradition concerns its alleged contention that ‘politics is 
inherently deficient as a mode of general authority, which can emerge 
only from the elusive life of the whole, or culture’. And again, as we have 
already seen, he insists in his most recent re-statement that ‘culture-as- 
principle anticipates the end of politics’.” 


In other words, it is Mulhern who, from the outset of his writing career, 
has insisted that ‘culture’ and ‘politics’ have hitherto been locked into 
this contrastive and mutually excluding relationship, a kind of zero-sum 
game of public debate. And in so doing, he has always appeared to sug- 
gest that politics is, in some sense, the rightful occupant of this public 
space, with the proponents of ‘culture’ adopting various strategies to sup- 
plant it. All these latter figures have now been brought together as ‘the 
tradition of Kulturkritik’, all logically committed to attempting to displace 
politics. Against this flawed tradition he now proposes an understanding 
of ‘cultural politics’ that takes place within, and makes creative use of, the 
‘discrepancy’ between culture and politics. But earlier forms of cultural crit- 
icism do not seem to be permitted their own versions of this discrepancy: 
they are committed to the ‘categorial dissolution of politics as such’. 


However, if there is a virtue to recognizing and working within ‘a ten- 
sion between culture and politics’, then this tension must surely be 
allowed to work productively in both directions: there can be fruitful 
cultural criticism of politics, just as there can be fruitful political criti- 
cism of culture. There can also be exaggerated forms of each, attempting 
to resolve all cultural questions into ‘politics’ or all political questions 
into ‘culture’. Mulhern focusses on this latter deformation, though he 





7 Culture/Metaculture, pp. x-ri, 156, 100. 
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precisely does not represent it as an exaggeration, but as the ineluctable 
‘logic of the appeal to culture itself. All this raises the question of 
whether, for Mulhern, there can be such a thing as legitimate ‘cultural 
criticism’, and that in turn prompts the subordinate historical question 
of whether there have been ‘cultural critics’, in the period stretching 
roughly from Herder to Hoggart, whose work has not manifested the 
defining errors of Kulturkritik Everything seems, again, to turn on def- 
initions; but one cannot help suspecting that, if any given historical 
figure wrote in a vein that naturally allowed them to be described as a 
‘cultural critic, then in terms of Mulhern’s conceptual grid they will be 
bound to manifest the failings of metacultural discourse. 


3. THE DAMNED Worp’™® 


At this point, we need to pause and attend more closely to the senses 
of the key terms of ‘culture’ and ‘politics’ deployed in this argument. 
Mulhern’s handling of ‘culture’ presupposes and extends the discussion 
in Raymond Williams's Culture and Society. This is, of course, true of most 
treatments of the topic in Britain now, especially those conceived under 
the joint stars of left politics and literary studies. In this style of work, 
Williams’s account has been internalized and naturalized to the point 
where it has ceased to be recognized (as it originally was) as one polemical 
re-interpretation of a complex story, and has come to be regarded simply 
as the accepted history of the category of ‘culture’. This is not the occasion 
to take issue with Williams’s account in any detail but it is relevant to call 
attention to certain of its features, which have become almost invisible. 


First, as Williams later took some pride in emphasizing, it was he who 
selected, arranged and christened the ‘culture-and-society tradition’: it 
did not exist as a tradition except as constituted by his argument’9 
Secondly, this tradition is represented as part of the response to a single, 
cataclysmic social change: the supersession of the older form of society 
by the ‘new civilization’ introduced by the Industrial Revolution of the 
late eighteenth century. Thirdly, what supposedly unites 1ts members is 
not a shared recognition of belonging, nor a common body of doctrine, 
nor even a collective use of the term ‘culture’. It is, rather, a negative 


* Cf. Raymond Williams’s understandable sigh about ‘culture’: ‘the number of 
times I’ve wished that I had never heard of the damned word’. Politics and Letters: 
Interviews with New Left Review, London 1979, P. 154. 

9 Politics and Letters, p. 99. 
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criterion: ‘The development of the idea of culture has, throughout, 
been a criticism of what has been called the bourgeois idea of society’. 
Fourthly, this new civilization was understood to have been inherently 
oppressive and inhumane in a way no previous form of society had been; 
as a result, there was a unique need to create a ‘court of appeal’ in the 
form of culture (‘over the England of 1821 there had, after all, to be 
some higher Court of Appeal’). Note also the implication here that the 
politics of the new civilization were assumed to be inadequate for this 
purpose—a part of the problem rather than any form of remedy. 


The result of operating within the conceptual geography of these 
assumptions about ‘culture and society’ is that the idea of culture is nec- 
essarily seen as something reactive, a primitive critique of ‘the bourgeois 
idea of society’ which needs to be superseded by a more sophisticated 
one—from whose vocabulary the very identification of ‘the bourgeois 
idea of society’ is taken. Part of the legacy of Williams’s hugely influ- 
ential book has been to represent any invocation of ‘culture’ as a call 
for wholeness and organic unity by definition, because the ‘reality’ that 
culture was supposed to ‘compensate’ for was (also by definition, appar- 
ently) ‘fragmented’, ‘atomistic’, ‘disintegrating’, and so on. 


Of course, it was part of Williams’s argument that the notion of culture 
whose development he claimed to have plotted was insufficient—thatit had 
become ‘an abstraction and an absolute’—and that what was required was 
to re-think the notion of culture-as-a-whole-way-of-life in terms of the ethic 
of solidarity and community, evident in the institutions and achievements 
of working-class life during this period.~ But that aspiration, pursued in 
the long concluding chapter of Culture and Society, only casts his predeces- 
sors further back into a critically distanced past, and it is this intellectual 
gesture, it seems to me, that Mulhern—tre-stating some of Williams’s his- 
torical case, even if going beyond his theoretical conclusion—in effect 
repeats. In this connexion, it is illuminating to recall that Williams’s 
interviewers in 1979, in urging a wider international perspective than the 


æ Culture and Soctety, pp. 328, 48. 

= I am puzzled by Mulhern’s passing observation that this is a ‘questionable’ read- 
ing of Williams's conclusion (‘Beyond Metaculture’, p. go). Of course, Williams also 
distinguished the ‘idea of service’, but he did not see this as 2 genuine superses- 
sion of ‘that version of social relationship which we usually call individualism’. The 
crucial distinction is between alternative ideas of the nature of sodal relationship’, 
and ‘The idea of solidarity ıs potentially the real basis of society’: Culture and Soctety, 


PP. 325, 332. 
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purely ‘English’ scope of Culture and Society, alluded to the then recently 
published work of Göran Therborn and summarized the whole European 
tradition of sociology in terms almost identical to those in which Mulhern 
now identifies Kulturkritil ‘In one form or another the antidote of classi- 
cal sociology to the disintegrating forces of industrialism and democracy 
was always a more organic culture—a coherent order of values capable of 
conferring a new meaning and unity in society’. (The very next reference 
is to Mann’s Reflections of an Unpolitical Man, a constant reference-point 
of Mulhern’s work right up to the present.)* 


However, there is a sense in which Culure/Metaculture builds not so 
much upon Culture and Society itself but upon the criticisms of that work 
made by Williams’s New Left Review interviewers in 1979. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the political omissions and inadequacies of that 
book as the interviewers represented them—+the way the book ‘appears 
to exclude the middle term of politics’, that it is marked by ‘a general 
depreciation of politics’, that ‘there does appear to be a virtually sys- 
tematic depreciation of the actual political dimension of all the figures 
whom you are discussing’, and so on.» But where the NLR panel were 
precisely calling for, as they saw it, the re-introduction of politics as a 
‘middle term’ (Le. between culture and society), Mulhern’s latest state- 
ment of his case appears to go further and to see any valorization of the 
critical perspective of culture as entailing the ‘systematic depreciation of 
politics’. The danger then is that Williams becomes an early victim, even 
if one of the most sympathetically treated, of the intellectual dynamics of 
the zero-sum game I identified a moment ago. 


Senses of politics 


Let me now turn to the other semantic player in this game. The rhe- 
torical pivot around which much of Mulhern’s argument turns, both 
in this exchange and in his work more generally, is a contrast between 
two senses of ‘politics’. When he is discussing Kulturkritik’s jeremiads 
against the failings of contemporary ‘civilization’, ‘politics’ appears in 
the conventional, newspaper reader's sense—the everyday doings of pol- 
iticians, parties and parliaments. But when he is indicting that tradition, 
from his own analytic standpoint, for attempting to ‘displace politics’ 
™ Politics and Letters, p. 114; cf. Present Lasts a Long Time, pp. 85-6, and Culture/ 


Metaculture, pp. 4-7. 
3 Politics and Letters, pp. 108, 103, 100. 
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or to ‘dissolve political reason itself’, something more encompassing 
and more elevated is in play. ‘Politics’ here means all that bears on the 
attempt to order social relations in the light of conceptions of human 
possibility: it is the continuing activity of trying to refine and give practi- 
cal effect to such conceptions within a field of conflict. ‘Politics is the 
struggle to determine the totality of social relations in a given space’. 
Cultural criticism’s complaints against current versions of politics in the 
narrower sense are then held to be part of a broader ‘logic wherein it is 
attempting to displace politics in the second, larger sense.¥ 


The structural importance to Mulhern’s position of this movement 
between senses of ‘politics’ is obliquely confirmed by its being the occa- 
sion for a slight misrepresentation of my argument in ‘Culture Talk’: 


Politics, in the language of Colins critique, is a negative value, normally 
quahfied as ‘everyday’, ‘instrumental’, ‘present-driven’, or pejoratively asso- 
aated with ‘narrow pragmatism’ and ‘partial or specialized perspectives’. 
It is the lesser moral reality against which culture-as-subject exercises its 
power of general reflection.” 


A footnote then refers to my article ‘pp. 48-51, passim’. Now, it is of 
course true that my argument involved appealing to some conception of 
the standpoint from which ‘cultural criticism’ offers to speak, and that 
that standpoint involves making a distinction (perhaps only a preliminary 
or opportunist distinction: it doesn’t require to be more at this point) 
between the world of instrumental activity and the world of culture. But 
what is not true is that I equate the former with ‘politics’. For example, 
on the first of the pages cited, I refer to the notion of culture as ‘a useful 
mnemonic for the kinds of values that those principally engaged in 


™ ‘Beyond Metaculture’, p. 101. It is mteresting here to note that Raymond Williams, 
when pressed by his NLR interviewers (of whom Mulhern was of course one) about 
the ‘virtually systematic depreciation’ of politics in Culture and Society, acknowl- 
edged some truth in the charge by saying that when he wrote the book he had 
‘reached a conclusion that I do not wholly disavow today, although I sharply watch 
myself through ıt that there 1s a kind of politics whose local tactical modes posi- 
tively prevent people from seeing what 1s happening in society—as distinct from a 
politics that is based on an understanding of the mann lines of force in society and a 
choice of sides in the confhct between them. Politics often functions, not as I think 
you are using the term, as a conscious struggle or strategy formed by history and 
by theory, but as a routine reproduction of controversies or competitive interests 
without relation to the basic deep movements of society.’ Politics and Letters, p. 103. 
3 ‘Beyond Metaculture’, pp. 100-1. 
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controlling the wealth and power of the world habitually tend to neglect’, 
and I speak of the effect such appeals to ‘culture’ can have upon ‘those 
processes that are governed by the need to bring about proximate instru- 
mental ends’. Insofar as any one conventional term embraces the greater 
part of such ‘instrumental activity, it is clearly the ‘economic’, not the 
‘politica. Similarly, Mulhern takes my remark about ‘partial or special- 
ized perspectives’ as a further pejorative characterization of politics. But 
in this case, the quoted phrase occurs in my discussion of Raymond 
Williams’s claim that the concept of ‘culture’ evolved as ‘the effort at 
total qualitative assessment’. I at that point suggest that ‘the generality of 
the perspective is the key here’, and immediately go on: ‘The contrast is 
with all partial or specialized perspectives’. Throughout my discussion, 
a familiar set of contrasts is reiterated (it is part of my point that these 
are long-established pairings, not at all original to me): ‘autotelic versus 
‘instrumental’, ‘general’ versus ‘partial’, and so on. 


Most of everyday social activity is necessarily and rightly ‘instrumental’ 
and ‘partial in these senses. Their opposites, various forms of non- 
practical creative and reflective activity which, in turn, enable a degree 
of ‘standing back’ from instrumentality, are exceptional; and such stand- 
ing back is, I argue, one of the defining marks of what is usually termed 
‘cultural criticism’. Clearly, a search for perspectives of greater gener- 
ality may also inform political activity at its most reflective, and it is 
neither an explicit nor implicit part of my case here to devalue politics 
as a ‘lesser moral reality’. The thought that the practice of politics may 
sometimes fall short of the ideal of ordering social relations in the light 
of conceptions of human possibility, that it may exhibit some of the 
short-sightedness and narrow calculation characteristic of instrumental 
activity, and that it may fruitfully be subject to ‘criticism’, is not to rep- 
resent politics as a ‘negative value’. But all this underlines that it is an 
important part of Mulhern’s argument to represent cultural criticism as 
unwarrantedly dismissive of ‘politics’ (conceiving it only in the narrow 
sense), while reserving for his own position the full recognition of the 
intellectual reach and human dignity of the activity of ‘politics’ (in the 
broad sense). The corresponding danger might appear to be that of 
asserting a ‘political principle’ every bit as imperial as the ‘cultural prin- 
ciple’ he claims to find at the heart of metacultural discourse. 


In the end, the ghost at the feast is the notion ofa real, or properly serious, 
‘politics’ (in the more general sense) which underwrites Mulhern’s 
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criticisms of rival positions. He stigmatizes these positions as being 
able to offer no more than ‘metapolitics’. Even the apparent ubiquity 
of a form of political commitment in Cultural Studies remains self-frus- 
trating, he argues, because still governed by the logic of metaculture. 
‘Metacultural discourse’, he concludes, damningly, ‘is metapolitics’.»* 
But so, too, one may retort, is the critique of metacultural discourse in 
the name of an abstract idea of ‘politics’. Indeed, perhaps I may retrieve 
the truth inexactly expressed in the italicized sentence from ‘Culture 
Talk’ quoted above, by now saying that discourse about metapolitical dis- 
course is still a form of metapolitical discourse. Metapolitics, one might say, 
adapting another of Mulhern’s dicta about metaculture, urges politics as 
the necessary, unregarded truth of society, whose curse is the inadequacy 
of the prevailing forms of general authority. 


But metapolitics—to abuse a phrase of Auden’s—makes nothing happen. 
This is not a failing in itself: most intellectual activity is not an attempt 
to (in the relevant sense) make something happen. The objectionable 
element comes when intellectuals delude themselves that what they are 
doing in their intellectual activity is, somehow, ‘really’ politics. Mulhern 
is an acute diagnostician of this delusion when discussing some of the 
recent manifestos for Cultural Studies, but I wonder whether a form of 
the criticism cannot also be levelled at his own gestures towards ‘cultural 
politics’. The invocation of the concept of ‘politics’, however sophisticated 
or radical, is not itself politics. 


In this context, it also seems legitimate to query the credentials of 
the position that allows Mulhern to distinguish so confidently between 
politics and metapolitics. One of his re-statements of the case against 
Kulturkritik is that it proposes, in the name of culture, ‘to mediate 
a symbolic metapolitical resolution of the contradictions of capitalist 
modernity’. But from my perspective, it appears to be both the strength 
and the weakness of a broadly Marxist approach to such issues that it can 
indict other positions for offering no more than sucha ‘symbolic meta- 
political resolution’ of these contradictions. The strength lies, of course, 
in Marxism’s strenuously analytical account of the centrality of class con- 
flict, and its consequent commitment to political mobilization organized 
around objectively differentiated relations to the means of production. 
But the weakness lies in the status of the promised ‘resolution’ itself, 
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for it is surely now clearer than ever that there is something culpably 
gestural about Marxism’s promise to re-make social relations on some 
other basis and to abolish those economic and social antagonisms that 
it identifies as having hitherto been the motor of historical change. That 
claim always relied too heavily on Marx’s re-working of Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of history; and, notoriously, his vision of what kind of society 
might then succeed capitalism was sketchy in the extreme. In these 
terms Marxism, too, could be said to offer (no less but also no more 
than) ‘a symbolic metapolitical resolution of the contradictions of capi- 
talist modernity’. Those who find any cogency in this thought will not 
easily be persuaded that Mulhern is speaking from a position of strength 
in indicting cultural criticism for falling short of some ‘fully political 


resolution of these contradictions. 


4. CULTURAL CRITICISM VS CULTURAL POLITICS 


By this point, readers could be forgiven for feeling some frustration 
that Mulhern and I appear to agree on so much yet to differ on every- 
thing. We both insist on the non-identity of culture and politics. We both 
recognize politics as the important, inescapable and difficult attempt to 
determine relations of power in a given space. We both have reservations 
about the extent to which so many on the left, especially the academic 
left, now treat questions of cultural identity, variously conceived, as the 
defining issues of politics. We both believe that those forms of criticism 
that seek to resolve the problems they diagnose simply by asserting the 
desirability or inevitability of some kind of harmony are indeed guilty 
of an evasion of politics. And we both seem drawn to a similar tone or 
writerly stance ın discussing these matters, including a taste for certain 
kinds of intellectual irony. So is there, in the end, any real difference 
between what he chooses to term ‘cultural politics’ and what I prefer to 
persist in calling ‘cultural criticism’? 


I think there is. It turns in part on the issues discussed so far—Mul- 
hern’s ‘compensatory’ notion of culture and the corresponding insistence 
on the primacy of a certain conception of politics. But perhaps it also 
turns to some extent upon my understanding of the part to be played in 
public debate by representatives of imaginative and intellectual activity, 
and the necessarily disjunctive character, and correspondingly limited 
effectiveness, of ‘criticism’. 
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I mentioned at the outset of this essay that it still seems to me helpful, 
for present purposes, to use the term ‘culture’ in its primary sense of 
‘artistic and intellectual activities’. Understood thus, ‘cultural criticism’ 
signifies the movement from this complex of artistic and intellectual 
work outward, towards society. Perhaps only ‘towards’, because such 
criticism does not usually grapple in any very sustained or detailed way 
with the perceived defects of that society. After all, to grapple really 
closely is in the end to become politics, as Mulhern emphasises in respect 
of particular examples of ‘deliberately culturalized politics’.” But this is 
where what I referred to as the necessarily disjunctive character, and 
correspondingly limited effectiveness, of ‘criticism’ comes in. Criticism 
cannot aspire to ‘replace’ politics, not least because, as criticism, it cannot 
do what politics requires. Indeed, I do not think that ‘cultural criticism’ 
in my sense can or should claim to be terribly effective or influential 
as politics. It issues reminders from time to time, reminders of things 
not sufficiently taken into account in the prevailing local (and more than 
local) public discourse; but then its practitioners tend to return to their 
own preferred preoccupations. Writing, painting, composing, and so on 
are legitimate, if somewhat rarefied, human activities, and the category 
to which they belong is not best understood as a form of escape from, or 
compensation for, the unsatisfactory qualities of (other aspects of) ‘real- 
ity’. But they are activities that may, from time to time, help prompt the 
kind of reflections on those other aspects of reality that immersion in 
those aspects themselves does not so readily tend to foster. 


Of course, to identify two realms as disjunctive is not to condemn them 
to an eternity of non-communication. It is surely quite common for a 
perspective that will eventually be developed into a political critique and, 
later still, elaborated into a political programme, to have been nourished 
and partly shaped at an early stage by ideals drawn from ‘culture’ in 
this way. The development of the thinking of the young Marx provides 
one familiar example of this pattern, as notions of self-creation and free 
activity encountered in the writings of the German Romantics helped 
stimulate his extraordinary pursuit of explanations of the mechanisms 
by which the tendentially dominant form of modem society systemati- 
cally denied these possibilities to its members. In this sense, the 1844 
Manuscripts bears a family resemblance to, say, Culture and Anarchy—at 
times quite a close resemblance, given their common debts to the 
German Romantics—despite the enormous differences in theoretical 
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ambition, intellectual idiom, mode of address, and so on. Moreover, both 
works were disparaging of much that counted as ‘politics’ in the every- 
day, newspaper reader's sense; yet it would surely seem odd to want to 
charge either of them with aiming ‘to dissolve political reason itself’. In 
citing Marx and Arnold, I am not proposing either of them as models for 
contemporary cultural criticism to emulate, but merely indicating some 
of the ways in which, historically, cultural criticism has had a bearing on 
what may be conventionally distinguished from it as ‘political thought, 
without attempting illegitimately to supplant the latter. 


A critical engagement? 


Mulhern’s response to my earlier version of these claims is one of the 
few places where he seems to proceed more by assertion than by argu- 
ment, and this is where our differences may become most explicit 
He summarizes my position in the form of an embedded quotation: 
“Disciplined reflection partly grounded in an extensive intellectual and 
aesthetic inheritance can furnish a place to stand” in “critical engage- 
ment” with politics’. He then retorts: 


It cannot. In the Arnoldian problematic that governs Collin? s reasoning at 
this port, the first phrase is no more than an elaboration of the second. 
No other kind of engagement could be critical in the required sense, and 
the question of a place—a location in the contested order of social value— 
remains unanswered.™ 


I am not certain I know how to construe these sentences. The first point 
appears to involve a charge of circular reasoning—Mulhern introduces 
the section by saying ‘the formulations in which he sets out his posi- 
tion are circular’. Presumably, he is suggesting that ‘critical engagement’ 
with politics more or less means ‘disciplined reflection partly grounded 
in an extensive intellectual and aesthetic inheritance’. This is surely to 
make the relation between these phrases excessively tight the kind of 
‘critical engagement’ with politics that, for example, environmentalists 
or feminists could be said to have may not seem to them to be even 
partly grounded in an extensive aesthetic inheritance. But even if, for the 
sake of the argument, one granted some such internal relation between 
these phrases, I am still not sure that the charge of disabling circularity 
sticks. Although I do not at all wish to accuse Mulhern of serious or 
deliberate misquotation at this point, his abbreviation of my sentence 
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does, I think, alter its emphasis a little, and the original makes the non- 
circularity clearer. What I actually wrote was that the appeal to culture 


does not require the positing of ‘culture’ as some kind of given or transcend- 
ent locus of value; it only requires the presumption that disciplined reflection 
partly grounded in an extensive intellectual and aesthetic inheritance can 
furnish a place to stand in attempting to engage critically with the narrow 
pragmatism (or ‘specialism’) of any particular political programme.” 


The contrast between ‘the extensive intellectual and aesthetic inheritance’ 
and ‘the narrow pragmatism .. . of any particular political programme’ 
is surely great enough to avoid circularity: ‘critical engagement’ with the 
latter is not co-extensive with the former. Nor is this defence weakened 
by acknowledging, first, that criticism which speaks from a base in such 
an ‘inheritance’ may not actually manage to make much of a dent in 
the certainties of the relevant political programme; and secondly, that of 
course one could imagine a politics in which this level of critical engage- 
ment was constitutive of its own forms of reasoning, but that level of 
reflectiveness is hardly characteristic of ‘political programmes’ in gen- 
eral—and, where it is to be found, it may anyway be part of a politics that 
has drawn with advantage upon earlier forms of cultural criticism. 


Mulhern’s second point, about ‘a location in the contested order of social 
value’, I take to be one about finding an alignment or affiliation within 
a field of social conflict, where the ‘standing’ involves standing shoulder 
to shoulder with some against others. That is an intelligible and indeed 
familiar notion, but clearly not the sense of ‘place to stand’ to which I 
was referring. It looks here as though Mulhern is simply asserting that 
such a social location is the only meaningful sense that could be (or 
ought to ber) given to that phrase. 


The sense, hereabouts in our exchange, that we may each be blunder- 
ing about in the other’s prose, trying to cope with the unfamiliar by 
re-clothing it in more familiar garb, is strengthened by Mulhern’s going 
on to assimilate what I say to the position explored (and criticized) 
in Marcuse’s classic 1937 essay “The Affirmative Character of Culture’, 
Mulhern quotes my observation that ‘culture’ can be seen as 


an allusion to the bearing which that kind of disinterested or autotelic 
exploration of human possibility, characteristically (but not exclustvely) pur- 
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sued in artistic and intellectual activity, can have upon those processes that 
are governed by the need to bring about proximate instrumental ends. 


He then comments that this ‘simply assumes what it needs to establish. 
The word “characteristically” is an ideological wand’.*° I am particularly 
puzzled by this last phrase. Presumably, Mulhern would agree that such 
exploration is pursued in artistic and intellectual activity, so perhaps 
he ıs suggesting that my statement exaggerates this truth or thereby 
obscures another more important one. But the metaphor of the wand 
suggests more than this: it suggests a shady or unconvincing attempt 
to transform something into something else. Perhaps the objection to 
‘characteristically’ is that it functions to turn what is really the activity of 
politics (in Mulhern’s most ambitious sense) into the activity of culture. 
But that reading, I have to say, ‘simply assumes what it needs to estab- 
lish’. Nor am I cowed by the thought that ‘Marcuse might have seized 
on it [my use of ‘characteristically’] to illustrate the transmutation of the 
historical generality of art and ideas into a transcendent value whose 
content is its negation of the realm of interests’. Marcuse might indeed 
have done so; but that, in my view, would have been for him merely to 
have extended the intellectual high-handedness of his original charac- 
terization of ‘the affirmative character of culture’. For it would be, first, 
to have assumed too complete and contrastive a distinction between 
‘culture’ and ‘society’ (despite my qualification ‘characteristically but not 
exclusively’); second, it would have been yet again to work with an exces- 
sively functionalist analysis of culture, which sees it as some form of 
‘compensation’ for the injustices of the prevailing social order; and third, 
it would be to assign criticism of instrumental activity to ‘another world’, 
to require it to inhabit a ‘transcendental’ realm. Working with the cat- 
egories derived from a Marxist re-casting of the broader German Idealist 
tradition of philosophy and social theory, Marcuse was able to make each 
of these claims in their positive form seem like necessary conceptual 
truths, but it is not a necessary truth that everyone who writes about cult- 
ure has to work within those categories. 


5. INTELLECTUALS AND THEIR WORK 
Perhaps part of the emerging pattern of differences between Mulhern 


and myself on these issues can be traced back to contrasting attitudes to 
the role of intellectuals. Mulhern has long objected to what he identifies 
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as the assertion of the claims of a ‘new priesthood’ implicit in the tra- 
dition of cultural criticism, since it presumes a notion of culture as 
the possession of the cultivated few, ‘by definition inaccessible to the 
great majority’. I believe myself to be no more in favour of a ‘new 
priesthood’ than Mulhern (though he may still think this is the ‘logic 
of my position), but I also believe that the activity of cultural criticism 
need not entail any such notion. As I have indicated, it seems to me a 
drawback of his expanded category of Kulturkritik that it makes such 
caste-consciousness inescapable. Thus, a given writer’s ‘personal demo- 
cratic convictions do not cancel the fact’ that in writing in this vein he 
is ‘simply updating the claims’ of what, speaking of Karl Mannheim 
in 1988, he called ‘a pseudo-aristocratic authoritarian liberalism’. Or as 
he puts it in his most recent piece: ‘That superordination of culture-as- 
principle, and of an intellectual corps privy to its meaning, can only be 
authoritarian, in final effect, even where the associated social aspiration 
is benign and progressive’. 


The dangers of talking too freely of the ‘logic’ of an ascribed intellectual 
position surely become evident here. Describing a ‘benign and pro- 
gressive’ position as ‘authoritarian, in final effect’ seems to me all too 
reminiscent of that mid-twentieth-century Communist jargon in which 
positions could be dismissed as ‘objectively fascist’ no matter what their 
ostensible political orientation. ‘Final’ effect seems to presuppose knowl- 
edge of a process and its outcome that is beyond any epistemology 
legitimately available to the intellectual historian. 


In this vein, Mulhern sees a form of ‘humanism’ at work here: 
‘Humanism and its distinctive guardian—the intellectual, the Arnoldian 
“best self” of an “ordinary” world—are living, more vigorously and more 
variously than many of us would like to think.» I, predictably, do not 
find ‘humanism’, used in this sense, a very helpful label, and I certainly 
see no reason to tie the inescapable sociological category of ‘the intel- 
lectual’ to a dubious and unappealingly dated notion of the Amoldian 
‘best self’. But metacultural discourse is represented as the characteris- 
tic or occupational failing of intellectuals, precisely because it attempts 
to assert the primacy of their defining activities. A kind of corporatism 
is made to appear inescapable, therefore: speaking in the name of cul- 
ture is inherently ‘authoritarian’, an assertion of the esoteric knowledge 
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possessed by the privileged few, whereas speaking in the name of ‘poli- 
tics’ allows an implication of some kind of democratic labour, subserving 
the interests of others. 


Behind Mulhern’s various strictures on the ‘elitist’ and ‘pseudo- 
aristocratic’ failings of past cultural critics there lies, it seems to me, 
not just a theoretical antipathy but a more personal unease with the 
fact of being an intellectual. After all, we need to ask how we should 
understand the activity of writing books and essays about the relation of 
culture and politics—in other words, the activity that Mulhern himself 
ig engaged in. For there can be no question but that he is writing as an 
intellectual: drawing upon the kind of disciplined engagement with his- 
tory, literature and philosophy that has been facilitated by his education 
and employment, he aspires to persuade his readers to adopt his way of 
thinking about these large issues. The proponent of ‘cultural politics’, no 
less than that of ‘cultural criticism’, speaks from a more general perspec- 
tive than that currently—perhaps only temporarily—occupied by those 
whom they are both trying to persuade. 


This is not a reprehensibly ‘elitist’ conception of the role of the intellec- 
tual. It is an inevitable feature of the form taken by intellectual labour, 
insofar as it participates in public debate. There is no sense, therefore, 
in which to speak from the perspective of ‘culture’ is inherently authori- 
tarian while to speak from that of ‘politics’ is inherently democratic or 
egalitarian. Obviously the manner in which either is done may be more 
or less democratic in any given instance—as may what Mulhern calls 
the ‘associated social aspiration’. Nonetheless, the structural position of 
drawing upon certain intellectual or cultural advantages in order to try 
to persuade others to understand the world (or some bit of it) in the 
recommended way is the same, in both cases. The fact that some cul- 
tural critics may have made unwarranted assumptions about a kind of 
caste superiority does not mean that attempts to bring the perspective of 
culture to bear on the common discussion of common problems must 
always be dismissed as ‘elitist’, even assuming that that much mis-used 
word still retains any dismissive force. Conversely, the fact that the ideal 
to which Mulhern ultimately looks forward is one in which all may par- 
ticipate in the ‘general labour’ of pondering ‘human possibility’ and its 
translation into social practice does not mean that, in recommending 
this conception now, he escapes the necessarily asymmetrical relations 
of intellectuals and publics. ! 
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But (to avoid misunderstanding) I should declare still more emphati- 
cally that I do not endorse the condescension and cultural pessimism of 
those inter-war cultural critics whom Mulhern so effectively criticizes. 
Cultural criticism does not have to assume an authoritarian relation 
between a priesthood of cultivated adepts and a merely passive mass of 
the uninstructed. Equally, it does not require the disparagement of a set 
of phenomena selectively grouped as ‘modernity’, nor the assumption 
of a fall from some previously better or more ‘organic’ state. But nor, by 
the same token, does it have to aim at the displacement or supersession 
of politics: only at critically supplementing it. Speaking about broadly 
political matters from a broadly cultural perspective is both legitimate 
and likely to be of limited effect. It is only one among the valuable forms 
of public debate, and by no means always the most important one. 


In the perorations to both his book and his subsequent article, Mulhern 
celebrates the ‘discrepancy’ between culture and politics as a space 
of creative possibility. Expressed in those terms, his case might seem 
bound to win one’s enthusiastic support. But, as I have tried to show, 
the whole critical machinery at work in his category of ‘metacultural 
discourse’ presumes that the sphere of public determination of the pat- 
tern of social relations as a whole is to be regarded as properly, and 
exclusively, the domain of ‘politics’. Culture enters it as an intruder 
indeed, the sphere itself is characterized in such a way that culture can 
only figure as an illegitimate usurper, always attended by a train of dis- 
credited intellectual gestures and dubious political aspirations. Mulhern 
concludes his most recent re-statement by saying that socialists may 
ponder the precedents of recent forms or episodes of cultural politics 
‘as they face their own unknowns, chief among them the shapes of an 
adequate—imaginative and capable—contemporary politics’. I warm to 
the pluralism of ‘shapes’ while in the same movement bridling at the 
drama of ‘chief’. Perhaps that movement encapsulates my response to 
Mulhern’s case more generally. Perhaps the differences between us can 
be crystallized by my wanting to say that, for all the manifold virtues of 
Culture/Metaculture in particular and Mulhern’s writings on this theme 
in general, they still leave us facing another quite important unknown: 
the shapes of an adequate—imaginative and capable—contemporary 
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THE DEFEAT OF GOODNESS 


OODNESS HAs not fared well in literature. Some heroes—The 

Prince of Homburg’s Frederick, Levin in Anna Karenina—are 

good ‘as well’, but they are first and foremost something 

else: Frederick is a great warrior and a king, Levin an honest 
man. Their goodness is an adjunct of their characters, not their mode of 
being. Some men of God are good, but they are always primarily godly. 
Secondary heroines—often older women or mothers—are often good, as 
if goodness were a lesser, private quality; although Stifter’s Brigitta, arche- 
type of the domestic heroine, is not especially good-hearted. Goodness 
does not have many icons. It is not one of the theological virtues—faith, 
hope or charity—even if it can be a begetter of charity; nor is it among 
the cardinal ones—strength, wisdom, prudence, temperance—that have 
produced so many literary characters. Often evoked (‘Be good’, ‘He’s no 
good’), it remains vaguely defined and scarcely represented. 


On 31st December 1867, Fyodor Dostoevsky—aged forty six, and already 
the author of The Insulted and Injured, House of the Dead, Notes from 
Underground, Crime and Punishment, The Gambler and a forest of short 
stories—wrote to his friend, the poet Apollon Nikolaevich Maikov, that 
he had been tormented for some time by the idea of representing ‘an 
absolutely good man’ but was ‘afraid to make a novel out of it, because 
the idea is too difficult’, adding ‘especially in our time’.‘ The following 
day he declared, in a letter to his beloved niece Sofia Aleksandrovna 
Ivanova, ‘It is a measureless task . . . There’s only one positively good 
person in the world—Christ, so that the appearance of this measure- 
lessly, infinitely good person is in fact an infinite miracle’. He wrote: 


All the writers—not just ours, but all the European ones too—who ever 


undertook the depiction of a posttively good person, always had to pass... 
Of the good characters m Chnstian literature Don Quixote stands as 
the most complete—but only because he’s ridiculous at the same time. 
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Dickens’s Pickwick (an infinitely weaker creative idea than Don Quote, 
but still an enormous one) is also ridiculous, and effective because of that. 


Nevertheless, he was attempting to grapple with just such a disconcert- 
ing character: ‘The novel is called The Idiot’. 


A few days earlier, he had sent the first of the novel’s four sections—he 
originally had eight in mind—to press. The whole of 1868 was spent dic- 
tating the text of the rest to his wife and revising it. In October, he wrote 
again to Maikov: ‘I won't finish the novel this year . . . I have become bit- 
terly convinced that never before in my literary life have I had a single 
poetic idea better and richer than the one that has now become clear to 
me for the fourth part, in the most detailed plan’. In January 1869 he told 
his niece: ‘It’s now finally finished! I worked on the last chapters day and 
night, with anguish and terrible uneasiness . . . but I’m dissatisfied with 
the novel; it hasn’t expressed a tenth part of what I wanted to express’. 
But he still loved his ‘unsuccessful idea’. 


The evidence of his notebooks suggests that the idea had overtaken 
him by force. The temptation of a hero who would be absolutely, posi- 
tively good first made itself felt in the autumn of 1867 when Dostoevsky 
was working on a tale in which an ‘idiot—a young man of unknown 
origin and strange behaviour—appeared, though as a minor character in 
the story. The novella did not turn on goodness but on guilt. The idea 
had been suggested by a newspaper crime report, the sort that always 
attracted him as a symptom of the diseased times. A young girl, Olga 
Umetskaia, had set fire to her parents’ house but the court had acquitted 
her because of the horrible abuse she had suffered—in short, a neces- 
sary crime. In the early drafts the girl’s character remained undefined; 
she soon became a secondary figure in a plot full of recognitions, violence 
and money, which still, however, included the idiot. Dostoevsky worked 
on the tale for three months. 


The notebooks have a gap between 30th November and 30th December 
1867. It was as if The Idiot liberated itself from the original plot during 
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this period, demolishing it in the process. The guilty girl and the sup- 
porting cast disappear altogether, and the idiot, as if emerging from his 
chrysalis, becomes the chief protagonist. He is no longer a mixture of 
conflicting passions; he is an absolutely good man. And he is not a mar- 
ginal figure but a prince. 


A man without precedents 


Prince Myshkin, however, not only differs from the ‘idiots’ of the previ- 
ous novel’s drafts; he bears no resemblance to Don Quixote. He does not 
live in a fantasy world or fight windmills. He is not in love with some- 
thing that does not erist. Instead, he submerges himself in reality, in 
the all-too-human. He is not ridiculous and nobody laughs at him, even 
if they judge his generosity excessive and the consistency of his behav- 
iour embarrassing. Designated ‘an idiot’ out of spite, Myshkin finds that 
his openness to others unsettles their own half-heartedness. Everybody 
takes him seriously. Myshkin is not a comic character 


Nor is he is a Christ figure, despite the eager (by mystics) or outraged 
(by Marxists) avowals to that effect during the Soviet era. He has no mes- 
sianic streak, no worldly mission—beyond that assigned by Dostoevsky to 
the good Russian people. He won't be crowned with thorns and mocked 
because he doesn’t declare himself king; he performs no miracles; he 
knows uncertainty and fear. He is blemished, too, by an illness—albeit 
the quasi-divine grand mal, epilepsy, in which the sufferer rises through 
a crescendo of anxiety to attain a moment of extreme lucidity and 
then tumbles into the dark. He returns from the fit clear-headed but 
exhausted, and conscious that it will recur. Dostoevsky knew how it felt. 


So Myshkin is a character without precedents. Maybe what his story 
shares with the knight of La Mancha’s is that both depict the defeat of an 
exceptional being. In his Diary of a Writer Dostoevsky would later say of 
Don Quixote: ‘Man will not forget to take this saddest of all books with 
him to God’s last judgement’. He wrote earlier that man might offer it as 
his only ‘conclusion’ about life. Myshkin, too, is left with nothing better. 
The irony—‘the most bitter irony a human is capable of expressing — 
lies in the defeat of goodness.4 A paradoxically anti-Christian message. 
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Blond, with mild blue eyes, Prince Myshkin appears on a train pulling 
into St. Petersburg one gloomy dawn in November, all fog and thawing 
frost; an impure season. He is returning from the Swiss sanatorium 
where he had spent his childhood in the care of a gentle psychiatrist, 
living happily with the little girls and boys. He is talking to another 
young man, also twenty-six but dark haired and grim faced. Rogozhin, 
son of a rich merchant, is as sombre and suspicious as Myshkin is bright 
and open. In Petersburg that same day Myshkin will encounter all the 
other dramatis personae: firstly, Aglaia Epanchina, a lovely girl just start- 
ing out in life, a sister to Natasha Rostova and Kitty Shcherbatskaia; 
and then a woman whose proud and tragic look strikes him from a por- 
trait. Before evening, he will find her opening a door to him: Nastasia 
Filippovna, an orphan, has been brought up by a family friend whom 
she had been expecting to marry. She has just discovered that he intends 
her as his exquisite courtesan instead, and she will forgive neither him 
nor herself. By the end of the day Myshkin has become involved in all 
their lives, pushing their destiny towards its fatal end. 


Evil has already entered the story. Rogozhin, the burning-eyed travelling 
companion, is devoured by a passion for Nastasia in which frustration, 
need and arrogance are compounded. She, in turn, is obsessed by what 
she sees as her irredeemable fall The ex-lover has given her a handsome 
sum so that someone else will marry her, thus discharging his obliga- 
tions, and she has accepted the offer of an ambitious young man who 
needs her money but feels ashamed of her. For Nastasia, such degrada- 
tion should not be kept secret, but just as she reveals what’s going on, 
humiliating both herself and the two men, Rogozhin steps in with a 
larger sum: ‘] will buy you’. For Myshkin, these divulgations are unbear- 
able. He pleads with Nastasia to marry him instead. For an instant, 
Nastasia is flooded with light: she feels she has been given back the dig- 
nity to which she thought she had lost all right. But how can she drag 
down with her such a noble, innocent being? She turns to Rogozhin: 
“Take me away. Sooner or later I will marry you’. 


This is Myshkin’s goodness; it is not a holy sacrifice. The prince cannot 
stand the symbolic death sentence, he is pierced by the suffering of 
the wronged and humiliated Nastasia. She, for her part, does not mis- 
take him: she never calls him idiot, and will declare that he is the only 
man she knows. In refusing him she is, by her own lights, repaying 
good with good. But she will not bring herself to wed Rogozhin: she is 
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with him and yet somehow withdrawn, while he longs for the marriage 
bond that would make her wholly his. He is tortured by an insatiable 
need to possess, in order to be—a hunger that terrifies the prince as 
another source of sorrow. 


Next winter, in Moscow—but we learn this only from afar, through 
what’s said in Petersburg—the prince discovers he is a wealthy man 
(Aglaia’s family speak about him often). Nastasia breaks with Rogozhin 
and runs to Myshkin, then goes off again. Rogozhin’s eyes never leave 
Myshkin: he is broodingly jealous of the prince. The two are attracted 
like opposite magnetic poles—psychoanalytic criticism sees Rogozhin 
as a projection of Myshkin, and vice versa. When Myshkin goes back 
to St. Petersburg something compels him to look for Rogozhin’s house. 
He recognizes it by its dismal appearance. In what is perhaps the most 
beautiful scene in the whole novel, Rogozhin, who has never confided 
in him, finally speaks, confessing all he can; and begs his old mother, 
described almost as an icon, to bless Myshkin. Later, standing before 
a copy of Holbein’s Deposition of Christ, they talk of how He seems 
so exhausted as to make one doubt the Resurrection, the key concept 
of their religion. Christianity is love and hope—Russia, too, is simple 
and faithful but it is also a place of extremes, one that never fails to 
go too far. Rogozhin proposes that they give each other the crosses 
they wear round their necks, and stammers a renunciation of Nastasia. 
But as they part, he is gripped by fever and chases after the prince; he 
would have killed him had Myshkin not been seized by an epileptic fit 
beneath the knife. 


The knife and Rogozhin’s eyes haunt Myshkin through the brilliant 
June he spends, attracted to Aglaia Epanchina, in a gossipy holiday 
village where Nastasia sometimes puts in a provocative appearance. 
The prince’s love for Aglaia is timorous and human, tinged with tender- 
ness for her troubled youth. But Nastasia is ill with sorrow—and had 
Rogozhin not told him, ‘Your compassion is stronger than my love’? 
Aglaia cannot bear Nastasia taking precedence. She comes to find her 
and cruelly tells her to stop playing the martyr and burdening others 
with her tragedy: she should get herself a job, marry a decent fellow and 
be done with it. Nastasia, cut to the quick, rebels: ‘If I were to ask him’, 
she screams at Aglaia, ‘the prince would choose me’. Myshkin hesitates 
for a moment, distraught at the hatred between the two women, and 
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when Nastasia appears to faint he rushes to catch her Aglaia leaves, 
deadened by the blow. 


But still Nastasia will not allow him to marry her—and flees in her wed- 
ding dress, towards Rogozhin and death. The prince searches for her 
through the white night of St. Petersburg, his mind full of confusion, 
premonitions and anxiety, as on the eve of an attack. He makes out 
Rogozhin and they walk together, in darkness and silence, till they reach 
the studio. Barely touched by moonlight, Nastasia’s body lies cold; she 
had met Rogozhin’s knife with open eyes. They exchange a few broken 
words: it’s hot now, there’ll soon be a smell, we could cover her with 
flowers ... Their speech exhausted, Myshkin and Rogozhin spend the 
night in each other’s arms by the curtain that conceals the dead girl’s 
body. The prince gently strokes Rogozhin’s hair—until dawn comes, and 
with it more people and the police. One of them will end up in Siberia, 
and the other back in the sanatorium in Switzerland. 


Prince Myshkin’s epiphany lasted from November to June, against the 
background of a Russia lost under the illusion of progress and techni- 
cal advance, democracy and socialism—a fantasm represented by the 
consumptive student Ippolit, torn between suicide and death, between 
hatred and love for Myshkin. There is a tragic dialogue between their 
two great conflicting positions that transcends the trivial preoccupations 
of the rich, the toils of the downtrodden, the greed of the money- 
lenders, a directionless epoch where crime has become a banal means 
of escape. Hubris drags Nastasia, Rogozhin and Ippolit to their fate, and 
suffering with them leads Myshkin to insanity. Only Aglaia will have a 
mediocre destmy—the one character who never went to extremes, who 
was untouched by evil and therefore incapable of understanding; who 
went through life without tragedy but without happiness. 


Uselessness and horror 


So what is goodness? To give oneself totally to the other. To put the 
other first. The prince always listens, always understands. Not because 
he shares the other’s motives—he almost never does. He thinks Nastasia 
is ill, Aglaia frequently wrong, Rogozhin blinded by passion—and he’s 
right. But he can enter into the soul as no one else can, and suspend 
his judgement before the human condition—that vertiginous struggle 
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between good and evil. He feels an infinite compassion, in the etymo- 
logical sense of ‘suffering together’. Myshkin never turns his back, never 
abandons anybody, always does the little that humans can—that is: not 
leaving one another alone; forgiving. The condition of such openness 
is simplicity. As if only someone who, like the prince, has grown up 
far from the din of the world, in communion with nature and children, 
would be able to listen to the person next to him—a Christian naturaliter, 
in a position to understand the gropings of the heart and intellect, the toil 
of thought and hope that constitutes the essence of every living being. 


Goodness is not a thing to do or to give—although the prince is gen- 
erous and in no way foolish—but to be. To be with the other on the 
cross. But who wants to see themself in such a mirror? Myshkin is quite 
frightening to most of those around him, with the exception of Aglaia’s 
mother, ‘good’ in her own confused way. Only the wretched feel close to 
him: Nastasia, crucified by her fall, Rogozhin, by his need; Aglaia, as an 
impossible companion for a normal life. 


Goodness is defenceless. Myshkin considers himself feeble, unable to 
keep afloat on the troubled waters of his times—he is, in that sense, an 
‘idiot’. But who does keep afloat? Not his own social class, who fall far 
short of their obligations; not those who seek change by chasing dreams 
of progress. To the noble and bourgeois intellectuals, as to Ippolit— 
himself carrying a cross, albeit a wrong one, Myshkin believes—the 
prince opposes his warm and lucid reasoning; he is not delirious. 
But he won’t succeed in preventing anything; and the more he under- 
stands, the less he will be able to change. The world is evil. Sin is the 
proof of that. 


Goodness is useless. At least, it doesn’t belong in the universe of utility; 
not even Christ belongs there. Salvation remains a mystery. After his 
brief passage through St. Petersburg and Moscow, the prince doesn’t stay 
in Russia—Dostoevsky dispatches him back to Switzerland. Goodness is 
terrible. Rogozhin is right. It’s more than just Christian, it’s Orthodox— 
Catholicism has been corrupted by the world. Goodness dwells in the 
Old Russia of the extremist heart, its sword raised against the dev- 
astations of modernity, liberalism, democracy, socialism, the woman 
question; against all corruptions of original good, all idolatries, in the 
proper sense of the word. 
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In the end, one might think that goodness was only imaginary, an exag- 
gerated western virtue. In making his 1951 film Idiot, Akira Kurosawa 
transported the story to a cold post-war Japan, stripping it of its steamy 
nineteenth-century Russian background, its socialism and Christianity. 
It is a masterpiece. Dostoevsky would recognize the splendid Nastasia 
(Setsuko Hara), Aglaia (Yoshiko Kuga) and Rogozhin (Toshiro Mifune); 
but he would not recognize Myshkin in the sweet and dumbstruck 
Masayuki Mori. It is as if love, jealousy, despair and violence were uni- 
versal but absolute goodness were not. 





Translated by Alessandra Asteriti from ‘La bonta’, in Franco Moretti, ed., /l 
romanzo, |: La cultura del romanzo, Turin 2001. 


BRENDAN O LEARY 


IN PRAISE OF EMPIRES PAST 


Myths and Method of Kedourie’s Nationalism 


HE IRISH CASE does not figure in Elie Kedourie’s Nationalism, 
except in one undeclared respect.’ Below the book’s titleface 
there stands a passage from Yeats’s ‘Nineteen Hundred and 
Nineteen’: 
We pieced our thoughts into philosophy, 
And planned to bring the world under a rule, 
Who are but weasels fighting in a hole. 


The epigraph is interesting on two counts: firstly, for the way it has 
been selectively torn out of context. The powerful preceding lines of the 
stanza run: 

Now days are dragon-ridden, the nightmare 

Rides upon sleep: a drunken soldiery 
Can leave the mother, murdered at her door 
To crawl in her own blood, and go scot-free; 
The night can sweat with terror as before 


‘Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen’ was written, as its name suggests, in 
the midst of the Irish war of independence. The ‘drunken soldiery’ were 
Lloyd George’s imperial forces, then brutally holding much, though not 
all, of Ireland against its will. The poem contrasts Ireland’s sunny con- 
fidence before the Great War, when ‘we dreamed to mend/ Whatever 
mischief seemed/ To afflict mankind’, with what unfolded after: “We, 
who seven years ago/ Talked of honour and of truth/ Shriek with pleas- 
ure if we show/ The weasel’s twist, the weasel’s tooth’. 


Who is the ‘we’ in this passage? I submit that it is the Irish and British 
Unionists who supported the maintenance of the Crown’s authority in 
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Ireland. ‘Seven years ago’, in 1912, another Home Rule bill had started 
its passage through the Westminster Parliament, once more opposed 
by the Conservative and Unionist Party. With no textual violence, then, 
‘Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen’ could be read as expressing the revul- 
sion of a leading member of the Anglo-Irish cultural minority; his 
protest at the failure of the peaceful quest for home rule, for which he 
held the Unionists culpable. It is remarkable that Kedourie’s Nationalism 
nowhere observes that Yeats, whom he was fond of quoting, was a cul- 
tural Irish nationalist outraged at the British Empire’s failure to grant 
the Irish people their self-determination, and devastated by the reper- 
cussions of its refusal, despite a ‘public opinion ripening for so long’. 
His choice of this passage might have been intended to demonstrate 
that a famous cultural nationalist repudiated nationalism, but Kedourie 
did not say so, and the poem does no such thing. Instead, I shall take 
this selective quotation as emblematic, evidence of some disrespect for 
authors and works that mars Kedourie’s text—still one of the most influ- 
ential Anglophone accounts of the origins of nationalism in Europe.’ 


Secondly: the selected lines could serve as Kedourie’s endorsement of 
the philosophy of Michael Oakeshott, scourge of ‘rationalism’—probably 
the reason why they were chosen.‘ Rationalists, in Oakeshott’s writings, 
are would-be philosopher-kings, Platonist legislators who imagine that 
they can bring the world of politics under the rule of coherent, founda- 
tional and transparent principles, when the most that is possible is the 
governance of humanity through prudent and customary wisdom, and 
the accommodation of necessarily conflicting interests. One can fairly 
surmise that Kedourie read Yeats’s ‘Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen’ 





' Nationalism, London 1960. 

* All citations from Richard Fmneran, ed., The Collected Poems of W.B. Yeats, New 
York 1996, pp. 206—10. 

> Four decades later, Anthony Smith calls the book ‘path-breaking’: Myths and 
Memories of the Nation, Oxford 1999, p. 7; Oren Yiftachel describes it as ‘pio- 
neering’: “The Homeland and Nationalism’, in A. Motyl, ed., Encydopaedia of 
Natonalism, New York 2001, vol. 1, p. 365; Ronald Beiner maintains that tts ‘cri- 
tique of nationalism ... retains a considerable force’: Theorizing Nationalism, 
Albany 1999, p. 16; and Mark Hagopian describes its author as ‘the great student 
of nationalism’: ‘Ideology’, ın Motyl, Encyclopaedia of Nationalism, vol. 1, p. 398. 

* Oakeshott was Kedourie’s colleague at the LSE and had read the manuscript of 
Nationalism. Earlier, he had helped ensure the publication of Kedourie’s unsuccess- 
ful DPhil dissertation, England and the Middle Hast: The Destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire, 1914—21, in 1956. The Oxford examiners had referred it but Kedourie had 
refused to revise, preferring to withdraw the thesis altogether. 
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as capturing his and Oakeshott’s contempt for, and fear of, intellectuals 
and intellectuality in politics, especially those who imagine that they 
can govern the world through reason, when they—and wer—are ‘but 
weasels’ fighting in a hole. 


I 


Nationalism is a loyal Oakeshottian essay,’ written by a British citizen 
whose formative ethnic and religious identities were those of an Iraqi 
Baghdad Jew—one who lamented the passing of the British Empire 
in the Middle East, and appeared equally detached from the claims of 
Zionism and Arab nationalism, both of which had left chaos and dis- 
order in their wake (not least to his own community). The roots of 
Nationalism may, without any psycho-biographic strain, be located here. 
Having survived, and indeed flourished, for two and a half millennia 
in the city of successive empires, the Jews of ‘Babylon and Baghdad’ 
were among the century’s many victims of antagonistic nationalisms— 
‘transferred’ to Israel in 1950-51. One of Kedourie’s first published 
essays, ‘“Minorities”’, addressed in part the city of his birth, in the year 
after his people’s almost total removal. It, too, opened with an epigraph 
from Yeats: ‘We had fed the heart on fantasies/ The heart’s grown brutal 
from the fare’.”? Here, though, the choice was unquestionably more 
apposite to the author’s theme: minorities that lose from the repercus- 
sions of national and ethnic conflict. 


The essay was composed when Kedourie was no more than twenty-six, 
but it prefigures his future diagnoses. The unexplained quotation marks 
may be taken as deliberate from this master of English prose: the notion 
of ‘minorities’ makes sense only when counterposed to ‘majorities’ in a 
world saturated with nationalist and democratic assumptions. The piece 





5 The essay shares some of the confusions of Oakeshott’s epistemology, in which 
philosophy has no impact on the world, whereas practical ideas or ideologies do 
—and are dangerous. Its theses were first presented ın lectures at the LSE between 
1955 and 1959, given at Oakeshott’s suggestion. 

6 ‘The Jews of Babylon and Baghdad’, Kedourie’s own moving memoir of his com- 
munity, is reprinted in Sylvia Kedoune, ed., Hite Kedourie CBE, FBA 1926-1992: 
History, Philosophy, Politics, London 1998. 

7““Minorities”’, republished in The Chatham House Version and Other Middle Eastern 
Studies, Hanover NH 1984; ‘Meditations in Time of Civil War’, in Finneran, ed, 
Collected Poems, New York 1996, pp. 200-6. 
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starts with a brusque defence of colonialism in Asia and Africa: ‘these 
areas which are said to suffer imperialism today have known nothing 
but alien rule throughout most of their history . . . It is not on these 
grounds, therefore, that the appearance of the West in Asia and Africa is 
to be deplored’. Indeed, insists the young man whose urban birthplace 
has been so brutally transformed, the unintended curse brought by the 
West is much worse than imperialism; it is a ‘rash, a malady, an infec- 
tion spreading from western Europe, through the Balkans, the Ottoman 
empire, India, the Far East and Africa, eating up the fabric of settled soci- 
ety’. At the epicentre of the disease, storm-blown from the Occident, is 
‘western philosophy’, which, unintentionally, had wreaked havoc on the 
three communities he chose to highlight the Armenians, the Assyrians, 
and the Jews of Iraq. The first group sought autonomy and independ- 
ence and thereby made its loyalties suspect, inviting Ottoman massacre 
and, later, the deportations promulgated by the young Turks. The second 
was inspired to rise against the Ottomans by the Russians only to suffer 
atrocious losses; and then, having been recruited to work for the British 
levies, was abandoned to the tender mercies of an independent Iraq. The 
third was expelled, a joint victim, Kedourie makes plain, of the machina- 
tions of Arab nationalists and their monstrous complicity with Zionists, 
keen to maximize the number of Jews in their new state. 


His obituary of these communities is simultaneously an elegy for the 
Ottoman empire, impervious to ‘ideology and doctrinaire adventure’. 
Under the Porte, Moslems, Christians and Jews had been able to live 
in harmony in the way now exhorted by the well-thinking West, while 
the atrocities visited on each of the three small, frail communities dis- 
cussed were ‘incident to national self-determination’. The empire was far 
from perfect, of course, but Kedourie implied it could have been slowly 
reformed; if it could not have withstood the task, imperial Europe should 
have undertaken the required nation-building. The salutary fate of these 
minorities was a mirror to the future of nationalism: similar groups are 
‘all delivered over into the power of the legions of ill-will abroad in the 
world. The dangers are manifold; the remedies scant and impotent’. 


These themes recur in Nationalism. In the crisp second Preface of 1961 
Kedourie wrote that, 


noticing the first edition, some reviewers have remarked that I do not 
attempt to discuss whether nationalists should be concihated or resisted. A 
decision on such an issue is necessarily governed by the particular arcum- 
stances of each indtvidual case, and whether its consequences are fortunate 
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or disastrous will depend on the courage, shrewdness and luck of those 
who have the power to take it. For an academic to offer his advice on this 
matter is, literally, impertinent academics are not diviners, and it is only at 
dusk, as Hegel said, that the owl of Minerva spreads its wings.* 


The passage reveals the author. a professor of Political Science should, 
despite the title of the discipline, resist all predictions—aside from the 
generalization that no such generalizations can be made. ‘Impertinent’ 
is (literally) a word with three different meanings: ‘rude, insolent, lack- 
ing in respect’; ‘out of place, absurd’; or, especially in law, ‘irrelevant, 
intrusive’.? Kedourie thought discussion of whether nationalists should 
be resisted or conciliated impertinent in all these senses. He had no 
time for Centres of Ethnopolitical Conflict or of National and Ethnic 
Conflict Regulation, let alone Resolution. This taboo on predictive politi- 
cal science did not, of course, stop him from generalizing extensively 
on the Middle East in ways that were certainly impertinent by his own 
criteria—not least, his claim that democracy and Arab culture were nec- 
essarily incompatible.” Nor did it inhibit him from providing a sociology 
of nationalism which, to this day, inspires conservative-instrumentalist 
accounts of the phenomenon in Europe and beyond. 


2 


Though Nationalism has been through four editions, there were few 
changes apart from an Afterword written in 1984, and a new Introduction 
posthumously published in 1993. It opens with a chapter headed ‘Politics 
in a New Style’, and with a provocative and memorable first sentence 
that explains the book’s fame: ‘Nationalism is a doctrine invented in 
Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth century’. This was both 
a rejection of nationalists’ self-understanding and, as far as I know, 
the first assertion in English of what is now known as the modernist 
theory of nationalism." Kedourie’s insistence on its historical novelty— 





3 Hie Kedourle, Nationalism, Revised with Afterword, London 1985, p. 7, emphasis 
added. All subsequent references to Nationalism are to this edition. 

9 Concise Oxford Dictionary, Oxford 1990. 

r Elie Kedourie, Democracy and Arab Political Culture, London 1994. 

™ Tt had already been articulated in French historical and anthropological thought, 
e.g. in Ernest Renan’s ‘What Is a Nation?’ [1881], translated ın Alfred Zmmmern, ed, 
Modern Political Doctrines, London 1939; Marcel Mauss, ‘La Nation’ [1920], LAnnée 
Sociologique, Ile Séne, 1953-54. 
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shocking his readers into the realization that this was not something 
natural—ran counter to early and mid-twentieth-century Anglophone 
scholarship. Hach element in the opening salvo is, however, open to 
reasonable challenge. 


I. Nationalism is, of course, a political doctrine, and Kedourie deserves 
credit for treating it as such, and for seeking to trace its intellectual 
genealogy in the course of an arresting history. But it is not just a 
doctrine; it is—or, at least, so insisted Ernest Gellner, another reader 
of the first manuscript—iunavoidable in the modern world, both as 
a principle of political legitimacy, and as the heartfelt sentiment 
of masses of human beings in conditions of modernization. On 
this view—itself, of course, contested, not least by the author of 
Nationalism, as part of his disagreement with his doctoral examiners— 
Kedourie’s emphasis is mistaken. Nationalism is not merely a political 
philosophy, not just politics in a new style, but an inescapable 
philosophy and practice in modernized societies. This is a view that 
one can hold without being a nationalist of any nation. 


2. Nationalism may not have been invented. In modern times the 
invention of a doctrine—especially one of such resonance and 
impact—is unlikely to have occurred without an acknowledged 
progenitor, or a series of roughly simultaneous and widely accredited 
creators. Kedourie strikingly failed to identify one inventor, though 
he implicates a range of thinkers, especially German philosophes 
and theologians—notably Fichte, Schiller, Schlegel, Schleiermacher, 
Miller and Herder. It is symptomatic that the book fails to specify 
who first used the expression ‘national self-determination’, even 
though it is taken as the heading of Chapter Five.” Kedourie did 
single out the thesis from the Dedaration of the Rights of Man, 


™ See, for example, Carlton Hayes, The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism, 
New York 1931; Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism. A Study in its Origins and 
Background [1944], New York 1967, and Nationalism, Its Meaning and History, 
Princeton 1955. 

In his Afterword, Kedourie stated that ‘In Fichte’s hands, as I have tried to 
show, full self-determination for the individual came to require national self-deter- 
mination’ (p. 142). He did indeed try to demonstrate a conceptual ‘affinity’ and a 
‘filiation’ between individual and national self-determination, of which Kant’s guc- 
cessors were said to be fully aware; but not one passage using the term ‘national 
self-determination’ 1s ated from Fichte’s writmgs in esther chapter 2 or 5. And 
Fichte is nowhere said, by Kedourle, to be the first nationalist thinker. 
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that sovereignty resides essentially in the nation, as a prerequisite 
of the doctrine, but stopped short of saying that the French 
revolutionaries invented nationalism—although he attacked them, in 
the manner of Oakeshott, as rationalists, restless activists, prejudiced 
in favour of change.“ 


Schumpeter famously distinguished between an invention— 
something wholly novel—and an innovation: one will not generate 
a railway locomotive, no matter how one innovates the design of a 
horse-drawn coach. The second process adapts something that existed 
previously; it implies immediately recognizable precursors. On 
premises of roughly this nature Anthony Smith’s The Ethnic Origins 
of Nations challenged Kedourie’s thesis: nations and nationalism, 
while conceptually fresh and modern, have in many, if not all, cases 
had clear immediate precursors in historic ethnies. 


Is this a compelling rebuttal? Darwinian theory suggests that one 
minor, unintended innovation after another may generate a radically 
different creature from the primeval ancestor. By analogy, a supporter 
of Kedourie might insist that modern nations and nationalism— 
politics in a new style—are radically different from Smith’s ethnies 
and pre-modern ethnic consciousness. But this defence will not do for 
Kedourie. Although short-run, catastrophic change is not ruled out, 
in evolutionary theory adaptation generally operates over a very long 
time-span, and is ‘blind’. Political invention may have unforeseen 
consequences but it is not blind in the same way. Kedourie treats 
the emergence of nationalism in the wake of the French Revolution 
as merely one of a possible set of ‘activist’ doctrines spawned by 
that upheaval. His failure to specify one inventor is revealing—as is 
his rather imprecise distribution of the blame for its creation across 
a range of near-contemporary eighteenth and nineteenth-century 
German thinkers, and some French publicists and philosophers. His 
profound unwillingness to accept that nationalism was a predictable 
consequence of modernization—a perspective he later called ‘the 
sociological temptation’—was apparent. This rejection suggests 
the idealism of his own preferred method, stressing above all the 
history of political thought, including bad political thought Of 


4 NaHonalism, p. 13. 
5 ‘Afterword’, Nationalism, p. 141, 147. John Armstrong, Ernest Gellner and Marxists 
are listed as having succumbed. 
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course, no one disputes that ideas—bad ones included—matter, but 
their articulation may be rooted in, and give voice to, certain social 
conditions; they may also resonate because they ‘fit’ their times. They 
may, in short, be both predictable and expressive. In consequence, 
it may be unimportant to emphasize who first articulated them: 
their dissemination may be more important than their genesis. 
That nationalism has been so powerful these past two centuries 
casts at least some doubt on the merits of a resolutely idealist and 
intellectually genetic account of its origins. 


Kedourie himself consistently claimed that the first five chapters of 
Nationalism were an essay in the history of ideas; yet a historian 
of political thought is obliged to provide a convincing narrative of 
the origins of the ideas that have subsequently governed human 
passions, as well as their later transmission. This Kedourie did not 
do, save through gestural assertion. What is at stake here is not 
whether or not the doctrine had a single progenitor, or founding 
text—it may well have had a range of nearly simultaneous inventors, 
as is often true in the history of ideas, ideals and ideologies. 
The point is that, even if better historians were adequately to 
demonstrate—as Kedourie fails to do—that nationalist doctrine had 
multiple, independent authors in the early nineteenth century, it 
would not prove the merits of his method since it would also 
suggest that the wide distribution of its catalysts, and its subsequent 
intellectual mushrooming, were common responses to specific but 
not unique historical developments. As Isaiah Berlin put it in his 
critical notice: ‘there is no need to be a disciple of Marx, Weber or 
Namier, to wonder whether an enquiry into the origins or elements 
of an ideology that takes so little account of the circumstances and 
needs which called it into being, can be entirely satisfactory’. 


3. Was nationalism European in origin? Even the least controversial 
element in Kedourie’s opening statement may be contested. Leaving 
aside the arguments of Conor Cruise O’Brien and others that the ancient 
Hebrews were the first nationalists (as well as the claims of the ancient 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Chinese, Koreans, Hindus, Aztecs, 
Mayans and Incas), a more striking challenge to Kedourie’s opening 
declaration lies in the American Revolution, preceding and deeply 
influencing—see the careers of Franklin, Condorcet and Jefferson— 


* Berlin, ‘Review of Ehe Kedourie, NaHonalism’, Oxford Magazine, 1960-1, L. 
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the French.” There are good reasons for considering the American 
struggle for independence—one people dissolving the political bonds 
that have connected them with another—as at least partly nationalist. 


Could Nationalism’s formula be saved through the customary 
assimilation of ‘North American’ to ‘European’ culture? In his 
Afterword, Kedourie deliberately sealed off that option, stating—with 
Gellner as his intended target—that the areas ‘where industrialism 
first appeared and made the greatest progress, i.e. Great Britain 
and the United States of America, are precisely those areas where 
nationalism is unknown’. Not only did Kedourie insist on nationalism’s 
European genesis—the continent here excluding Britain as well as 
the USA-—he also claimed that the major Anglophone states have 
remained immune to the virus down to the present day.” 


The stress on European origins denies a place to South as well as 
North Americans in nationalism’s first cohort. Benedict Anderson 
has famously advanced the case for these ‘creole pioneers’ within 
all the European colonies of the New World, not just among the 
English-speakers. It was here, he maintains, that nationalism first 
emerged—remarking further that ‘It is an astonishing sign of the 
depths of Eurocentrism that so many European scholars persist, in 
the face of all the evidence, in regarding nationalism as a European 
invention’. The New World experience, of course, poses a stark 
challenge to Kedourie’s contention that what we might call actually 


7 For the ancient Hebrews, see Conor Cruise O’Brien, GodLand! Reflections on 
Religion and Nationalism, Cambridge, MA 1988. According to Steven Katz, “The 
revolts of 66—70, 115-117, and 132-135 CE were . . . nationalist revolutions begun by 
the Jewish people on behalf of their this-worldly political freedom and countered 
and defeated by Rome on similar limited terms’: The Holocaust in Historical Context, 
vol. 1, Oxford 1994, p. 153. Hans Kohn also maintamed that the three traits he 
deemed essential to nationalism—chosen people, consciousness of national history, 
national Messianism—onginated with the ancient Jews: The Idea of Natonalism, p. 
36; but thought that, in antiquity, only the Jews and Greeks were nationalists. For a 
vigorous rebuttal in the Greek case see Moses Finley, ‘The Ancient Greeks and their 
Nation’, The Use and Abuse of History, London 1986. 

# Nationalism, p. 148, emphasis added; see also p. 74. Ireland, on this logic, must 
have been part of Europe, whereas Great Britain was not—a pomt I put to Kedourie 
prior to a political theory conference in Cambridge. I also asked whether Ireland's 
United Irishmen of the r7gos were nationalists even though nationalism on his 
account was not invented until the next decade. The response was silence. 

9 Imagined Communities, London 1991 [and edition], pp. 47-65, 191. 
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existing nationalism was invariably inspired by the assumptions of 
German Romanticism rather than those of liberalism. 


4. Lastly, the chronology of Kedourie’s initial assertion—‘invented in 
Europe at the beginning of the nineteenth century—is highly 
questionable. It is not hard to find expressions of democratic national 
self-determination, if not using these exact words, well before 1800. 
Algernon Sidney, for example, in the 1670s declared: 


It must be acknowledged that the whole fabrick of tyranny will be much 
weakened, if we prove, that nations have a right to make their own laws, 
constitute their own magistrates; and that such as are so constituted 
owe an account of their actions to those by whom, and for whom they 


are appointed.* 


The evidence of Kedourie’s own text is problematic here. While 
the writings of Fichte, whom he treats as the pivotal post-Kantian, 
largely fit with his chronology, others cited as directly or indirectly 
responsible for the genesis of nationalism—Kant himself, Frederick 
the Great, Herder, Schiller—can scarcely be described as nineteenth- 
century figures. Why, then, did Kedourie insist on the later dating in 
his opening sentence? The answer cannot be stylistic—a reluctance 
to open the book with the uglier and less arresting formula, ‘in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century’. Kedourie’s prose style 
was superb; he could certainly have drafted a pithy enough sentence 
had he wanted to emphasize that nationalism was invented across 
the cusp of 1800. Nor can one accuse him of being careless with 
dates; he was, on matters of chronology, a disciplined historian. 


The best explanation is consistent with the text. Contrary to 
convention, Kedourie did not wish to hold the French Revolution, or its 
revolutionaries—tet alone their English or American precursors—to 
be the pivotal developers of nationalist doctrine. Instead he wanted 
to place the blame squarely on German Romanticism, German post- 
Kantianism, German philosophy—one would be tempted to say 
Germans, were it not for his high regard for Hegel. Although 


æ Discourses Concerning Government, Indianapolis 1996, p. 12. 

= Sylvia Kedourie and Helen Kedourie, eds, Wie Kedourle, Hegel and Marx. 
Introductory Lectures, Oxford 1995. Kedourie found in Hegel a happy home for his 
particular conjunction of traditionalism, conservatism and liberalism, and regu- 
larly admired the latter’s rejection of revolutionary disorders and his emphasis on 
the salience of civil society in the history of Europe. 
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Nationalism appears to acknowledge the transformative significance of 
the French Revolution in its opening pages—citing, as we have seen, 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, as well as Abbé Sieyés’s dictum 
that a nation is ‘a body of associates living under one common law and 
represented by the same legislature’—it is evident that, for Kedourie, 
the Revolution supplied merely one element of the doctrine, the idea of 
popular sovereignty. The truly pernicious consequences of nationalism 
only become apparent when this was re-worked by German 
theologians, literati and philosophers.™ It is in the response of the 
German intelligentsia to the French Revolution, and to the philosophy 
of Kant, that Kedourie finds the genesis of nationalist thinking. 


This was not a surprising view for someone writing in the 19508, 
especially one loyal to the Allies’ recent war effort. The emphasis 
is particularly transparent in the treatment of Rousseau, widely 
pilloried, or honoured, as the first major nationalist writer. Despite 
the strikingly nationalist advice of The Government of Poland—setting 
out a nation-building programme for the Poles that was replete with 
details for the creation of their own army and education system— 
Kedourie suggests Rousseau’s thought was ‘erratic’, and lacking in 
the ‘metaphysical coherence’ that nationalist doctrine would receive 
in the hands of the post-Kantians.® This tellingly brief dismissal will 
not do: Rousseau had a decisive influence on Kant, Fichte and the 
German Romantics. His Social Contract was widely read, in its time 
and after, as a philosophical defence of democratic nationalism and, 
as every undergraduate learns, there is debate over the depth but not 
the fact of his influence on the French revolutionaries. Lastly, the idea 
that non-erratic ‘metaphysical coherence’ was achieved by the post- 


Kantians is hardly persuasive. 


3 


So much for the first sentence of Kedourie’s book. Its next few lines are 
equally assertive: 


u Nationalism, pp. 12-18. 

» Nationalism, pp. 40-1. See inter alia Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Political Writings, 
trans. and ed by Frederick Watkins, London 1953. 

4 ‘Tike ing whole generation Fichte savoured Rousseau’: George Armstrong Kelly, 
‘Introduction’ to Fichte, Addresses to the German Nation, New York 1968, p m 
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[Nationalism] pretends to supply a crterion for the determination of the 
unit of population proper to enjoy a government exclusively its own, 
for the legitimate exercise of power in the state, and for the right organ- 
ization of states . . . [it] holds that humanity is naturally divided into 
nations, that nations can be known by certain characteristics which can 
be ascertained, and that the only legitimate type of government is national 
self-government.” 


If there had been any doubt, after the quotation from Yeats and the 
opening sentence, it is now clear that an anti-nationalist is speaking: the 
doctrine ‘pretends’ to be a workable theory of political legitimacy. Kedourie 
offers no rival account until the famous final passage of the book 


The best that can be said for [nationalism] is that it is an attempt to establish 
once and for all the reign of justice m a corrupt world, and to repair for ever 
the injuries of time. But this best is bad enough, since to repair such inju- 
ries other injuries must in turn be inflicted, and no balance is ever struck 
in the grisly account of cruelty and violence . . . The only critenon [of gov- 
emmental legitrmacy] capable of public defence is whether the new rulers 
are less corrupt and grasping, or more just and merciful, or whether there 
is no change at all, but the corruption, the greed, and the tyranny merely 
find victims other than those of the departed rulers. And this is really the 
only question at issue between nationalism and the regimes to which it is 
opposed. It is a question which, m the nature of the case, admits of no final 


and conclusive answer.” 


It might be argued that Kedourie is merely saying here that we should 
judge nationalists in power by whether they are better rulers than 
their non-nationalist predecessors—a fair challenge. But a more sub- 
stantial proposition lurks within the poetic euphemism, ‘injuries of 
time’, deployed to cover such phenomena as genocide, ethnic expulsion, 
imperial conquest and exploitation, partitions of homelands, coercive 
assimilation, organized discrimination, and no doubt many other hurts 
and humiliations, which nationalists have both responded to and caused. 
‘Time’, a non-human agency, is accorded moral responsibility for his- 
toric injuries—rather than, say, empires, regimes or rulers—with the 
implication that such wounds are impossible to rectify; not an argument 
that would be well received by slaves or ex-slaves, among others. Would 
Kedourie include within the file of time’s injuries—those that cannot 
be undone without equivalent injustice being inflicted—wrongs done to 
the holders of private property? 


» Natonalism, p. 9. =æ Nationalism, p. 140. 
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The caricatural supposition that nationalism seeks to ‘repair for ever’ 
historic injustices, suggesting that all nationalists must necessarily be 
utopian perfectionists, is of course in flat contradiction to Kedourie’s ' 
claim that nationalists prefer self-government to good government—i.e., 
they are persuaded that their countries are best governed by their co- 
nationals, even if imperfectly. If utopianism is essential to Kedourie’s 
conception of the doctrine, he must either show that ‘actually existing 
nationalisms’ are utopian, or stand on the tautology that ‘if x activists 
are not utopians, then they are not nationalists’. Finally, it should be 
noted that Kedourie nowhere in this passage endorses constitutionalism 
(let alone democracy) as a rival account of political legitimacy, or refutes 
the proposition that constitutionalism (or democracy) can only be endur- 
ingly established within some national framework. 


4 


The remainder of Natonalisrn’s opening chapter is more conventional, 
providing an etymological treatment of the term ‘nation’ and a display 
of Kedourie’s characteristic conservatism, in his warning that the poli- 
tics of popular sovereignty, developed in the French Revolution, would 
‘envenom international quarrels, and render them quite recalcitrant to 
the methods of traditional statecraft it would indeed subvert all inter- 
national relations as hitherto known’.”” More startling is the second 
chapter, ‘Self-Determination’. Kedourie held Kant’s moral philosophy to 
be the (unwitting) source of the doctrine of national self-determination. 
What the post-Kantians, especially Fichte, had done, he argued, was to 
put the ‘national’ in front of ‘self-determination’. The rest, so to speak, 
was history. No one, as far as I know, had previously suggested that 
Kant was even indirectly responsible for nationalist doctrine. In Kant’s 
philosophy of moral self-determination—presented here as a ‘curious’ 
heresy, in terms of the Judaeo-Christian tradition—the good, or free, 
will is autonomous, or undetermined. In the hands of his successors, 
the struggle for moral perfection became the mark of an authentic, free 
person.” Through an easy and obvious perversion, Kedourie claimed, 
post-Kantians concluded that acting from inner conviction was the 
true guide to political action. The doctrine of autonomy was, in his 
account, a necessary condition of nationalist doctrine precisely because 


a Nationalism, p. 16. 3 Nationals, pp. L4I—a, 21-31. 
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it facilitated the rejection of established traditions and encouraged the 
pursuit of authenticity. 


Kedourie’s charge against Kant has been treated with a mixture of 
astonishment and disbelief: how could the advocate of cosmopolitan 
republicanism—albeit of multiple republics in a perpetual peace—be 
deemed the forefather of nationalism? Such was the response of Howard 
Williams’s Kant’s Political Philosophy (1983) and Ernest Gellner’s Nations 
and Nationalism (1983), to which Kedourie’s ‘Afterword’ replied. The 
connexion, he insisted, was ‘by way of the idea of self-determination’; 
Fichte was again cited as the key mediating figure. Kedourie did not, of 
course, call Kant a nationalist—on political questions he deemed him 
an ‘amalgam of audacity and timorousness’.*? But the Kantian doctrine 
of self-determination made God the creature of man rather than the 
converse. It established the view that the end of man was to determine 
himself, to be autonomous; and that religion, newly re-appreciated, was 
the perpetual quest for perfection. The struggle to be nght, to be virtu- 
ous, to be free—not least of tradition—and to achieve perfection were, 
Kedourie reasoned, the political corollaries of Kant’s teaching. 


There are four very obvious objections to Kedourie’s treatment of Kant 
and the post-Kantians which, for some reason, have not yet been spelled 
out. The simplest and most powerful is the question: does Kedourie’s 
argument imply the formula ‘no Kant, no nationalism’? On the face of 
it, the answer is yes—scarcely a compelling counter-factual. Secondly, 
Kedourie admits that the post-Kantians distorted Kant’s thought in 
efforts to remedy its perceived defects, but wavers over whether or not 
they legitimately followed the master’s path in so doing; to have it so 
conveniently both ways would seem to be stretching the record too far. 
Thirdly, Kantian moral conduct requires ‘universalizability—a moral 
injunction which places severe constraints on the egoism of any person 
or group, whether that be authentic or otherwise: ‘do unto others as they 
would do unto you is not a licence for particularism. Lastly, Kedourie did 
not quote a single post-Kantian actually making the leap from individual 
self-determination, as a moral good, to national self-determination, in 
those words—though he does cite various pantheist Romantics embrac- 
ing the universe and nature as the fount of all things of value. The 
reason, surely, is that neither the concept of national self-determination 


= Nationalism, pp. 142-3; p. 27. 
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nor ‘das Selbtsbestimmungsrecht der Nationen are to be found in the writ- 
ings of Fichte, let alone Herder.» 


A defence of Kedourie’s thesis was provided by Isaiah Berlin in a lecture 
delivered in New Delhi in 1972, under the title ‘Kant as an Unfamiliar 
Source of Nationalism’. But although Berlin had read and reviewed 
Nationalism, as we have seen, he strangely failed to provide any acknowl- 
edgement here of Kedourie as the pioneer of his argument. Berlin’s 
version, however, has the merit of being slightly more transparent than 
his source. He tells us that ‘it takes but two steps to reach the Romantic 
position from Kant’s impeccably enlightened rationalism’: one, that I 
follow values because they are my values rather than the values made or 
discovered by reason; and two, that the choosing self is changed from 
the individual to the group, the nation. From this, he wrings the formula 
that ‘idolization of the nation or state derives, however illegitimately, 
from [Kant’s] doctrine of the autonomous will’. Yet even granting, for 
the sake of argument, that these were the two steps taken, it is apparent 
that those who arrived at such positions—tet us call them Fichte and the 
usual suspects—did so by rejecting Kant; not through conceptual filiation 
(Kedourie), or illegitimate derivation (Berlin). 


A last word on the origins of the idea of ‘self-determination’ and its cog- 
nates. The Oxford English Dictionary gives the first non-political meaning 
of the term as ‘determination of one’s mind or will by itself towards an 
object’. The first examples of usage date to the 1680s, in the writings 
of now obscure theologians. But its most noteworthy early deployment 
was in a lengthy passage by John Locke, downplaying the importance 
of formal syllogistic capacity in the reason of human beings, in his 


X Having tried for seven years, without success, to find the expressions and their 
closest cognates, in translatons of Herder and Fichte, I have asked German- 
speakers for the first known use of the terms. They normally say Herder or Fichte 
but can report no precise citations. Ernest Gellner, fluent in German, could not 
answer the matter. Walker Connor can find no use of the expression ‘national 
self-determination’ in a public document before one by Karl Marx drafting a proc- 
lamation for the First International on the Polish question in 1865 (The National 
Question in Marxist-Leninist Theory and Strategy, Princeton 1984, p. n, citing E. H. 
Carr). Perry Anderson suggests that Marx may have picked up the expression from 
the debates in the Frankfurt assembly of 1848. 

¥ See Henry Hardy, ed., Isaiah Bertin, the Sense of Reality Studies in Ideas and Their 
History, London 1996, pp. 232-48 Berlin claims in his Oxford Magazine review of 
Nationalism that Fichte took these two steps, but provides no citation. 
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Essay Concerning Human Understanding. Locke argues, in a manner that 
remarkably prefigures Kant, that God has given men minds that ‘can 
reason without being instructed in methods of syllogizing; the under- 
standing ... has a native faculty to perceive the coherence or incoherence 
of its ideas’. He uses as an example the propositions that ‘men shall be 
punished in another world’ and that ‘men can determine themselves’, 
claiming that the linkage—between the ideas of ‘self-determination’ and 
divine punishment—is perceived immediately by the understanding 
without going though the iterations of Aristotelian logic.” 


We may smile at Locke’s confidence in the natural Christianity of the 
mind but, more importantly, we may legitimately use Locke to mock 
Kedourie. The intellectual father of English (and the grandfather of 
American) constitutionalism and liberalism, the empiricist philosopher 
par excellence, the author of Two Treatises on Government—the anony- 
mous defence of the Glorious Revolution—turns out to be the first 
major liberal political theorist and epistemologist to discuss free will 
through the notion of self-determination. Were we to follow the cavalier 
procedure of Kedourie’s Nationalism, this would be sufficient evidence 
to make Locke the progenitor of romantic nationalism. 


5 


The remainder of Kedourie’s account may be summarized more crisply, 
since it is less original—which is not to say that it should be accepted 
without qualification. He credits Fichte—correctly presented as an odd 
mixture of a pantheist and a proto-socialist—as providing the key synthetic 
moment in the development of cultural nationalism. Herder had cele- 
brated ‘the excellence of diversity’ in the design of God. He had affirmed 
authenticity, populism, the Volk. In his philosophy, each culture had its 
distinctive role to play in the unfolding of human history, and popular 
cultures were treated as valuable and distinctive—in contrast to the dis- 
dain of (some) Enlightenment philosophers. Above all, he had celebrated 
linguistic pluralism and authenticity. But, while critical of cosmopolites, 
Herder had not articulated an unambiguous nationalist doctrine, not 
least because he was explicitly anti-statist and retained a strongly cos- 
mopolitan as well as egalitarian ethics, arguably more universal than 


> John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding [1689—90], London 1964, 
Book IV, xvii, §4, pp. 418-9. 
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Kant’s.8 In Fichte’s Addresses to the German Nation, on Kedourie’s read- 
ing, the decisive step in nationalist doctrine was taken. For true Germans, 
foreign tongues should be regarded as inauthentic. Original—as opposed 
to hybrid—languages are recommended, as is linguistic purification. For 
Fichte, people who speak original languages are nations; and nations, 
conversely, must speak an original language. In addition, Germans are 
credited with special missions to perform in the coming era. 


National self-determination, declared Kedourie, ‘is, in the final analysis, 
a determination of the will; and nationalism is, in the first place, ‘a 
method of teaching the right determination of the will’. This indeed is 
the fundamental subject of Fichte’s Addresses: the will acts rightly because 
it has been educated correctly.* So the story is complete: from Herder via 
Kant to Fichte comes the doctrine of nationalism and national self-deter- 
mination. Yet Kedourie moves too quickly in asserting the existence of a 
coherent doctrine of national self-determination in Fichte—neither the 
phrase nor an articulated theory of it can be found in the Addresses. What 
he glosses over, too, is Fichte’s egalitarian commitment to universal 
education; and he rather ungenerously treats all of Fichte’s (admittedly 
extremely tedious) pedagogical exhortations as totalitarian socialization, 
when some of them are in fact defences of education per se. He fails to 
comment on the exceedingly vague political messages of the Addresses 
and, lastly, he grossly exaggerates their impact. It has ‘long been a legend 
of German nationalism’ that the Addresses 


played a significant role in mspiring Prussian reform and liberation ... 
But the weight of the evidence is against this mterpretation. Contemporary 
dianes, memoirs and newspapers make litte mention of either the delivery 
or the publication of the lectures. Probably they had a small but not highly 
influential connoisseurship.* 


Linguistic nationalism, ‘invented . . . by literary men who had never exer- 


cised power’, was to wreak havoc, politicizing language, making it an 
issue for which men would kill and exterminate, creating predictable 





3 “The deluged heart of the idle cosmopolite is a hut for no one’, cited m Kedourie’s 
Nationalism, p. 57. As Perry Anderson has observed, Herder attacked Kant for his 
belief in the racial inferiority of blacks and others to Europeans: ‘The Pluralism of 
Isaiah Berlin’, in A Zone of Engagement, London 1992, p. 246. 

» Nationalism, p. 81. 

% Kelly, ‘Introduction’, Addresses, p. xxvii. Kelly cites Walter Simon’s The Failure of 
the Prussian Reform Movement, Ithaca 1955, for ‘the paucity of Fichte’s influence 
over concrete events’, p. I1. 
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frontier problems, and making ‘extremely difficult the orderly functioning 
of a society of states’. From Fichte onwards, degenerative consequences 
through doctrinal dissemination inevitably followed: from linguistic to 
racial nationalism, according to Kedourie, is an easy slippage: ‘the Nazis 
only simplified and debased the ideas implicit in the writings of Herder 
and others’. In nationalist doctrine, he claimed, there was 


no definite clear-cut distinction between Hnguistic and racial nationalism .. 
[because] a nation’s language was peculiar to that nation only because such 
a nation constituted a racial stock.” 


There are serious difficulties with Kedourie’s attempt to whisk us from 
Herder to Hitler in such short order. 


> Herder and Fichte expressly insisted on language as the marker of 
the German nation because they were well aware of assimilation in 
German history—and because they wanted to avoid religious and 
racial divisions amongst Germans; 


> both Herder and Fichte emphasized the possible future leadership 
missions of Germans—in contributing to world culture—but neither 
claimed that Germans are or should be a domineering master race; 


>» the story treats Social Darwinist racism as latent in German 
Romanticism; it is better seen as a perversion of nineteenth-century 
materialist rationalism, which resonated within upper and middle- 
class populations during the high-tide of European imperialism in 
Africa and Asia, and of novel immigration flows into North America; 


> it does not sufficiently acknowledge the range of thinkers and 
politicians who embraced both liberalism and nationalism in the 
nineteenth and twentieth century, without paying any significant 
homage to German Romanticism/nationalism: Daniel O’Connell, 
Joseph Mazzini, J. S. Mill and Woodrow Wilson.” 





* Nationalism, pp. 70-2. 

” Kedourle later argued that Mill and Wilson deployed a ‘Whig theory of nationality’, 
to be distinguished from nationalism proper since it ‘assumes not so much that 
humanity ought to be divided ito national, sovereign states, as that people who are 
alike in many things stand a better chance of making a success of representative 
government’: NaHonalsm, p. 132. This seems forced. It is possible to distinguish two 
arguments: (a) states are more stable if they are nationally homogeneous, and (b) all 
states are best based on nationalist homogenization; but Mill made both of these. 
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At the root of these difficulties is Kedourie’s essentialism. He wanted 
to homogenize nationalism and to define it in such a way that Nazism 
would flow from it. He maintained that it was misplaced ingenuity 
‘to try to classify nationalisms according to the particular aspect which 
they choose to emphasize.” In the terminology of our peers his point 
may be put as follows: the essence of nationalism is its essentialism, 
not the particular markers chosen for identifying the essence in any 
case. This is insightful, but does not settle all normative and empirical 
matters, and threatens to achieve by definitional fiat what is far more 
difficult to establish in the historical record. If the essence of nation- 
alism is, by contrast, defined as the belief that nations should be free 
and self-governed by their co-nationals—as one might positively gloss 
Kedourie’s own opening definition—it is hard to see why the Nazis’ 
racial hierarchies and genocidal exterminations should flow so easily 
from the doctrine’s core. Freedom from empire, freedom for all nations 
on Kantian liberal grounds, does not warrant freedom to form empires 
of dominion or extermination. 


6 


Having presented his picture of the genesis of nationalist doctrine, 
Kedourie concluded by lamenting its repercussions for the world and 
our times. It should, he implies, have been left to wither along with 
many of the other doctrines of unbalanced academics, theologians and 
publicists. Nationalism was weak at birth, only espoused by restless 
and rootless malcontents; where nationalists ‘found no Power effec- 
tively to espouse their cause their conspiracies and insurrections very 
often came to naught.’ Had it not been, he implied, for the irrespon- 
sible manipulation of Great Powers—Napoleon the Third and Cavour, 
Bismarck the Tsars in the Balkans; British sponsors of Arabism in the 
Middle East—nationalism might never have become such a dominant 
feature of our world; one in which Wilson and Lenin felt it entirely 
natural to pay obeisance to national self-determination. He laments 
the baleful consequences: the breakdown of established orders and 
traditions; the disastrous impact of nationalist doctrine upon regions 
with culturally mixed populations; the conundrums posed and violence 





¥% Nationalism, p. 73; see algo p. 71. 
» Nationalism, p. 99. This is the description of the Hungarian and Polish risings 
against the Austnans, and the Armenian msurrections against the Ottomans. 
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engendered by notions of national boundaries, frontiers and borders, 
not least in precipitating the Great War; and the inherent difficulties 
in assigning populations to nations, whether through ‘research’ or 
plebiscites. The book concludes by endorsing Lord Acton’s defence 
of the multi-national British and Austrian empires, and of empires 
more generally against the principle of nationality, before offering the 
final flourish in defence of good rather than self-government that has 
already been discussed.4° 


A final assessment of Nationalism must recognise that, alongside 
Kedourie’s account of the genesis of the doctrine and its malign lega- 
cies for humanity, runs a not-so-hidden sociology. He cited his central 
figure of Fichte as a champion of the abolition of ‘all Favouritisms’—an 
advocate of the career open to talents. He described late-eighteenth 
and early-nineteenth-century Germany, a region of minor principali- 
ties, as the locus of a surplus intelligentsia, where the educated and 
talented sons of pastors, artisans or small farmers could find little 
employment for their skills other than as theology students or house- 
hold tutors. These redundant and over-trained intellectuals confronted 
a traditional and uncultured nobility. According to Kedourie these 
pre- and post-Kantian Romantics found in cultural nationalist fanta- 
sies some intellectual resolution for their enforced restlessness—i.e., 
their exclusion from responsible, gratifying and sober employment 
as public officials. 


This accounted, in part, for their attempts to sanctify, aestheticize 
and moralize politics, power and states—discursive styles that had, 
regrettably, passed into ‘current political rhetoric’. It also accounted for 
the proliferation of youth movements, such as Young Italy or Young 
Ireland, intent on displacing their elders. Kedourie’s undeclared sociol- 
ogy is a combination of trite traditional conservative wisdom—the devil 
makes work for idle hands—with a genuine appreciation that blocked 
social mobility for talented people could cause serious discontent in 
the world after the Enlightenment. It has much in common with the 
vulgar instrumentalism of those—whether Marxists or rational-choice 
theorists—who see, behind the celebration of national and folk cultures, 





* Acton’s essay of 1862, a reply to J. S. Mill, is reprinted as ‘Nationality’ ın J. R. 
Fears, ed., Essays tn the History of Liberty: Selected Writings of Lord Acton, Indianapolis 
1985, Pp. 409-33. 

£ Nationalism, pp. 42, 48. 
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the class interests and aspirations of a petty bourgeoisie who cannot find 
secure and worthwhile employment.” 


7 


It is not universally appreciated that Kedourie in effect wrote a second 
book on nationalism. In fact, the Introduction to his edited collection 
Nationalism in Asia and Africa significantly exceeds in length the 140 
pages of the first edition of Nationalism. It is often assumed that the 
Introduction complements the 1960 book and demonstrates the appli- 
cation of its arguments outside Europe. In some respects it does; but 
there are also significant departures—which undermine, in ways unac- 
knowledged by Kedourie, the central claims of Nationalism. ` 


That the diffusion of European ideas is the well-spring of Asian and 
African nationalism, and that the doctrine was an ‘importation’ to the 
Orient, are, of course, assumptions entirely consistent with the theses 
of Nationalism.) So is Kedourie’s account of the role of marginal men 
in the inception of nationalist movements. Educated to modern stand- 
ards by the colonial powers, they experienced discrimination, and not 
just in employment, both in the imperial metropolis and at home. This 
made them especially receptive to nationalist doctrine, in which they 
could rationalize their hatreds of the European imperialists and of their 
old traditions. Indeed, in his treatment of the marginal intellectuals and 
intelligentsia, Kedourie’s tone is more sympathetic than that he had ear- 
lier displayed towards their German antecedents, perhaps because he 
found it easier to empathize with the lot of the Asian, African and Arab 
intellectual in the colonial world. 


Before European imperialism Africa and Asia were, in his view, uni- 
formly governed by great empires or tribal kingdoms, utterly void of 
nationalist or proto-nationalist ideas, and strikingly different in their 
political treatment of cultural heterogeneity. But there was a new twist in 





The former is exemplified ın Eric Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 
1870, Cambridge 1985; the latter in Albert Breton, ‘The Economics of Nationalism’, 
Journal of Political Economy, 7a, pp. 376-86. 

® The thesis that ant-colonial nationalism has been universally derivative of European 
thought has been subjected to some spirited challenges, cf. Partha Chatterjee, 
Nationalist Thought and the Colonial World: A Derivative Discourse?, London 1986. 
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Kedourie’s position: Europe and non-Europe differed radically because 
the first had frequently been subjected to attempts by its rulers to enforce 
religious and cultural homogeneity. Europe’s disposition was to ‘require 
and enforce uniformity of belief among the members of the body poli- 
tic’, a propensity that originated with the Roman Emperor Theodosius, 
a Christian in whose reign was founded the office of Inquisitor of the 
Faith. The Byzantine emperor Justinian; the Crusades, and the massa- 
cres of Jews in Europe that accompanied them; the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain; the sixteenth-century European wars of religion; Louis XTV’s 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes—all are cited as historical proof of 
this recurrent tendency. Kedourie advanced the thesis that the European 
proclivity towards the imposition of cultural homogeneity is part of what 
nationalist doctrine implicitly ‘takes for granted and assimilates’.4 


The argument, of course, implies that nationalism has very ancient roots 
in Christian politics and theology, but Kedourie does not pause to con- 
sider that this might lead to a palpable contradiction in his thought that 
the modernity he had claimed for nationalism—a politics of cultural 
homogenization—has, in his own hands, begun to look much more like 
a recurrence than a novelty. Islam, by contrast with Christianity—and 
Judaism—s praised because it, ‘in spite of its warlike beginnings, never 
demanded religious uniformity and from the start made a place within 
its polity for those of a different belief’.*5 In Kedourie’s vision, the world 
of empires has now become differentiated: the Ottoman with its millet 
system and the early Roman pagan and polytheistic version were, by 
comparison with many Christian empires, more tolerant of religious 
pluralism; and rulers from the other world religions, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, are flatly declared, before the coming of European influence, 
to be free of any homogenizing animus. 


A second way in which the ‘Introduction’ undermines the theses of 
Nationalism is Kedourie’s new and extended treatment of the doctrine 
as a species of millennialism. Both nationalism and communism are 
now seen as lineal descendants of those medieval heresies that sought 
to establish heaven on earth. The idea of progress, on which both were 


# ‘Introduction’ to NaHonalism in Asia and Africa, London 1971, pp. 29, 31-2. 

5 ‘Introduchon’, p. 33. This might seem a fair if generous description of mature 
Islamic polities, notably the Porte, but hardly describes the conquests of early Islam 
or the efforts of Islamic adherents to erage the iconic architecture of Byzantine 
Chnistianity, Pharaonic Egypt, or Zoroastrian Persia. 
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gaid to depend, is seen as a secularized and respectable version of 
the millennium.** Through a stray remark by Lessing, Kedourie now 
tries to link German Romanticism back to the apocalyptic millennial- 
ism of Joachim of Fiore in the late twelfth century, Gerard of Borgo 
San Donnino in the thirteenth, and the Anabaptist rising in Minster 
under the two Jans, of Mathys and Leyden. He gestures towards a univer- 
sal connexion between nationalist movements and millennialism: the 
Taiping rebellion is portrayed as rooted in the syncretic adaptation of 
Christian fundamentalism—the reader was left to see the harbinger of 
the horrors of Chinese nationalism and communism to come. Kedourie 
concluded: 


This frenzied melorism, which m its religious form was long suppressed 
and disreputable, in its secular form became the dommant strand of the 
political tradition first of Europe and then of the whole world. Nationalism 
as it appears and spreads in Europe is one of the many forms of this vision 
of a purified society in which all things are made anew.” 


In the intellectually serious history of the analysis of nationalism, there 
are few arguments as preposterous as this passage. It embarrassingly 
undermines Kedourie’s earlier account of the genesis of nationalism: to 
spiritual forebears such as Kant we are now to add the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit, while nationalist doctrine has suddenly become mediaeval 
rather than recently rooted. No effort, other than the gestural discussion 
of the Taiping case, and the aside from Lessing, is made to establish 
actual historical linkages between medieval millennialist thought and 
nationalist philosophy and practice. How many nationalist movements 
were immediately preceded by millennial movements that prefigured 
and shaped them? All nationalists are here presented by Kedourie as 
revolutionary utopians who want to destroy the past, utterly purify the 
present and remove all separations between public and private life. This 
is indiscriminate nonsense, literally ‘impertinent’ to much of human- 
ity. Nationalists have generally been this-wordly, intent on the revival 
or renewal rather than the eradication of their own cultural traditions; 





6 Kedourie’s ‘Introduction’ cites two sources in the history of millennial thought. 
Ernest Lee Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia: A Study in the Background of the 
Idea of Progress, Berkeley 1949, and Norman Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, 
London 1957; and two studies linking messianism and nationalism m Africa: G. 
Balandier, Messianismes et natonalismes en Afnque noire’, Cahiers Internationaux 
de Sociologie, xiv, 1953, and Efraam Andersson, Messianic Popular Movements in the 
Lower Congo, Uppsala 1958. 

«7 Introduction’, pp. 104-5. 
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they have celebrated and sought to reinforce their own civil societies, 
and have campaigned for their own states, rather than abolishing the 
distinction between public and private; they have called for the estab- 
lishment of legitimate and law-abiding regimes, rather than antinomian 
paradises; and have included numerous liberals, social democrats and 
socialists whose politics have been entirely free of utopianism—unless 
all of the last named are to be subsumed under Kedourie’s sweeping 
millennial rubric. 


The final noteworthy element in the ‘Introduction’ is the attention 
Kedourie pays to how African and Asian nationalists treat their own reli- 
gions, their own ‘dark gods’. He maintains, plausibly enough in some 
of the cases that he cites, that to mobilize successfully anti-colonial 
nationalists were obliged to work with rather than against the grain of 
their local cultures; in particular they often politicized the religion of 
their co-ethnics. These sensible observations require no criticism, but 
they are significantly at odds with some of the themes of Nationalism. 
They suggest that nationalism’s appeal, both to intellectuals and their 
publics, may well be rooted in past traditions—even if these are selec- 
tively re-worked pasts. 


The argument fits uncomfortably with the thesis that nationalism is 
wholly modern, invented, and rooted in the intellectual conjunction of 
post-Kantianism and secularized Judeo-Christian millennialism. For if 
nationalists cafi successfully build movements with strikingly various 
religious bases, and mobilize them in anti-imperial directions, then 
neither the genesis nor diffusion of nationalism need depend upon 
exposure to the storm-blown bacilli of western philosophy or Judaeo- 
Christian millennialism. The argument does, however, fit comfortably 
the temperament of an observant, quietist and educated Jew from 
Baghdad, outraged at Zionism and Arab nationalism. This is not just 
an ad hominem remark Kedourie saw nationalism as a heresy that dis- 
ordered the worlds of settled empires and orthodox religions, be they 
Judaic, Christian or Muslim. It seems only just to apply his own meth- 
ods to himself, and to see in his account of nationalism the projection 
of the shocks occasioned to his people, his empire, and his religion, 
much as he decodes modern nationalists as using and abusing ideas as 
responses to their predicaments. 
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If the specific arguments of Nationalism do not withstand close scrutiny, 
are there any lasting merits to the work? One is its impact in prompting 
Ernest Gellner and many others to develop modernist accounts of the 
genesis and power of nationalism, unburdened by Kedourie’s mal- 
idealist history of ideas. The second is its political and normative 
challenges, and the research agendas they imply for historians. Was 
the world of the European empires really a better one than that of 
nations—which, slow and uneven, has yet fully to take its place? If 
not, why not? If so, for whom, and why? Was the dissolution of those 
empires avoidable, as Kedourie suggested from the moment of his with- 
drawn doctoral thesis to his death? To the extent that nationalism as 
such—rather than its distortions—is implicated in the horrors of the 
last two centuries, could that have been avoided? Can nationalism be 
managed and expressed in ways that achieve stability and world order in 
a form compatible with constitutionalism and democracy—something 
Kedourie believed impossible? Was he right to suggest that cultural 
autonomy works only when ‘it does not rest upon, or is justified by, 
nationalist doctrine’? The recently reformed constitutional structures of 
the United Kingdom, Spain and Belgium will test his argument that 
polyethnic and multi-national regimes that protect cultural autonomy 
will fail in their task if nationalism is used to found them. It is to the 
credit of a man who appeared to loathe much of modernity and its conse- 
quences to have proposed, within Anglophone literature, the modernity 
of nationalism—the thesis around which its anthropology, sociology, 
and history revolves; even though he provided an unconvincing account 
of its genesis and no answers for its management. 
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SYMPTOMS OF EURO-DENIAL 


A former broker, scourge of Thatcherism in the Guardian’s business pages 
and, later, editor of the Observer, Will Hutton has carved out a distinctive 
niche for himself in Britain as a defender of the social-market model. His 
1995 best-seller The State We're In caught the public mood in the dying 
years of Conservative rule. It not only lambasted the sleaze and social fail- 
ure of the government but linked this to Britain’s oligarchic and antiquated 
political system, with its House of Lords, royal prerogative, unelected quan- 
gos and parliamentary majorities based on a minority of the popular vote. 
Hutton’s critique was not inspired by any socialist animosity to capitalism, 
however. Instead, he called for a democratized Britain to make good the 
ravages of Thatcherism by adopting the ethos and institutions of European 
‘stakeholder’ capitalism. 

The term itself comes not from the lexicon of political movements, 
whether Christian or Social Democratic, but from management philosophy: 
rather than placing shareholder interest above all others, the stakeholder 
approach claimed to give due weight to the interests of the workforce 
and community. In Hutton’s view, the model not only promoted the nego- 
tiation of progressive social benefits but fostered world-beating enterprises, 
based on a highly skilled workforce—unlike Anglo-Saxon stock-exchange 
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capitalism, which gave free rein to the short-termism and herd instinct of 
bankers and money managers. 

When Blair adopted the phrase in a ‘vision’ speech in the run-up to the 
1997 election, Hutton naturally had hopes that his ideas would be put into 
effect. From the Observer, which he edited from 1996 to 1998, he offered 
loyal criticism of the new government's course. But stakeholding was con- 
strued by business leaders to be code for government intervention, and the 
longed-for invitation to join the administration as a New Labour advisor 
never arrived. Hutton became bogged down in the attempt to restore the 
Observer's flagging fortunes, the edge of his editorials blunted by the hope 
that Blair and Brown would see the light. There were, of course, many 
elements of the government’s programme that met with his approval: the 
Scottish parliament, attempts to remove most of the hereditary peers, sup- 
port for US intervention in the Balkans, promises of more money for public 
services. Tactful criticism and dialogue with Anthony Giddens seemed the 
appropriate response. (Another editor, equally sympathetic to New Labour, 
took a more dynamic approach. First at the Independent and then at the 
Daily Express, Rosie Boycott’s vigorous campaigns against drug laws and the 
miserly treatment of old-age pensioners appeared to have far greater success 
in shifting public opinion and, to a lesser extent, government policy, than 
did muted appeals or telephone chats with Downing Street.) 

In The World We're In, Hutton now dispenses with most of his lingering 
inhibitions and identifies Blair and Brown as politicians who have suc- 
cumbed to the ‘bear-hug’ of neoliberalism—or ‘American conservatism’, a8 
he rather confusingly calls it. For Hutton, the project ‘at the heart of [New 
Labour’s] third way is the attempt to marry incompatible value systems— 
American conservatism and a modernized European social democracy. It is 
an exercise doomed to failure’. 

It should be pointed out that the ‘world’ under consideration here is 
mainly that of the advanced countries, mınus Japan—there are no index 
entries at all for China, India or Russia. The polemical axis of the book 
is Europe versus America; an interesting enough topic in its own right 
Hutton argues that the United States and Europe represent starkly con- 
trasting civilizations. The US offers the sad spectacle of a society sharply 
polarized by wealth—three million millionaires and members of gated com- 
munities—and deprivation, with over fifty million living at or below the 
poverty line. In between are middle and working-class Americans whose 
incomes have stagnated for nearly three decades. Hutton checks off the 
most evident signs of social regression: the two million, mainly black, prison 
inmates; the 50,000 who die of gun-related deaths every two years; big- 
money politics, and so forth. He detects a dangerous growth of selfishness 
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and introversion—Americans spend an average of 72 minutes each day 
alone in their cars, and four hours watching television. 

He unkindly reports that, according to the Surgeon General, 61 per cent 
of the population are either overweight or obese (he might have explained 
that, whether at home or in school, American children are subjected to 
insistent ads recommending sweets for breakfast, liquid candy and assorted 
fast foods). For the richest society in the world, US health statistics are 
very spotty. Even in areas of excellence, like higher education, it is, in the 
main, the offspring of the upper and upper-middle-class who reap the bene- 
fit, While Hutton’s portrait of the United States has its own conventional 
features, echoing standard European tropes, he also cites evidence to under- 
mine the cherished American myth that it is a land of high social mobility, 
with opportunities open to everyone. 

Drawing on Daniel Lazare’s Frozen Republic, Hutton argues that the 
deep-rooted flaws of the US political system have conspired to weaken the 
country’s liberal and progressive tradition and to entrench the power of 
corporations and special interests—thus extending to the US the cntical 
focus on the nature of the state addressed to the UK ın his earlier book. 
The late-eighteenth-century Constitution enshrines a concept of the state 
that strews obstacles in the path of progressive political forces, while allow- 
ing conservatives to invoke the sacred founding document to justify market 
freedoms. The electoral system protects the two major parties by erecting 
formidable barriers to any third-party challenge; it allows rich suburbs to opt 
out of inner city problems. The unleashing of Political Action Committees 
allowed big money to shape both parties’ agenda. (Hutton could have 
added that the broadcasting industry itself has a huge vested interest in per- 
verting campaign-finance reform, due to the bounteous fees it receives from 
campaign managers.) 

Hutton argues that, since the 1980s, the vices of the political regime 
have allowed Wall Street to wreak havoc on the country’s productive base, 
as well as on social protection. Institutional investors, controlling about a 
half of company stock, ratcheted up their expected rate of return just as they 
shortened their time horizon. The absolute priority of ‘shareholder value’ 
was enforced via a wave of mergers and acquisitions and, in the case of 
companies too large to be targets, by the ouster of CEOs. In the 19908 the 
institutions would turn over 40 per cent of their portfolios a year, compared 
with a turnover rate of only 12 per cent for the whole of Wall Street in 1960. 

The practices of ‘financial engineering’ allowed investment bankers, 
takeover specialists and a new breed of CEO to see corporations as more-or- 
less accidental bundles of activities that could be split up and recombined, 
assets that could be spun off and securitized, staff that could be downsized 
and internal supplies that could be outsourced—all to release value and shed 
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costs. Economists like Michael Jensen praised the doctrine that, first and 
foremost, enterprises must deliver returns to their owners, and that the raw 
pressure of the markets in capital and corporate leadership would promote 
the only efficiency that mattered: ‘Companies . . . combine labour and capital 
as prices dictate in a network of contracts, for example labour and supply 
contracts, that can and must be dissolved the instant a better contract is 
available elsewhere’. Against this, Hutton urges that financial engineering 
will destroy productive prowess: 


If all contracts can be unwound at a moment's notice and reorganized around 
a better set of prices, this is only another way of saying that organizations 
have no history. In this conception, companies should be visualized as simply 


peripatetic, permanently shifting networks of deals between workers, sup- 
pliers, creditors and shareholders. Loyalty, trust, the organization's social 


capabihties and the capacity to learn over time count for nothing. 


It is no secret that, over the medium or long term, mergers do not add 
value to the predator’s shareholders: the gainers are the victorious CEO and 
shareholders in the target company; but—a detail Hutton does not dwell on— 
fund managers’ incentive structures reward momentary out-performance 
and do not penalize peer-group failure. Though it would have been good to 
have more detailed examples—where available, these are generally vivid and 
telling—Hutton’s account of the ravages wrought by financial engineering 
is generally perceptive and convincing. It is rooted in what he sees as the 
triumph of ‘conservatism’—centred, above all, on the teachings of Hayek, 
Friedman and Strauss at the University of Chicago—and the ‘collapse of 
liberalism’, precipitated by the failure of liberal or left economists to come 
up with practical responses to the threat of hyper-inflation. ‘Conservatism’ 
sanctioned both the primacy of shareholder value within the US and a unilat- 
eralist assertion of the country’s global primacy, as champion of free-market 
principles everywhere; the amalgam allows for generous state subsidies to 
US business, via educational and military spending. 

The Straussian theme of the self-rehant moral individual and virtuous 
citizen nourished the view that welfare degraded its recipients. The conserv- 
ative assault, Hutton points out, was led by one of Strauss’s disciples, Newt 
Gingrich, and has been rammed home by others—Wolfowitz and Ashcroft. 
Elected by a weak minority coalition, Clinton capitulated to the assault: 


The ambitions of the Roosevelt-Kennedy—Johnson tradition to re-shape 
American capitalism and society around nobler ideals were jettisoned whole- 
sale. As a strategy it might have won Clinton power, but it collapsed under the 

of governing within a conservative consensus that the Democrats 
had not challenged and, m the absence of a sufficently robust coalition to 
rely on as a counter-weight, could not face down. 
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Hutton is contemptuous of this record; he believes that there was, and is, 
an alternative, albeit one that draws on traditions and values that have been 
historically weak in the United States. The social market and stakeholder 
capitalism of the EU’s core states represent, for Hutton, a comprehensive 
and coherent alternative that works well for its citizens—even if this success 
has been momentarily obscured by the rigours of an ambitious (but neces- 
sary) monetary union. Europe's institutions have been shaped by a rich and 
troubled history, in which Europeans have learnt to tame the naked power 
of wealth and to assert the permanent needs of society. The feudal and 
Absolutist periods bequeath, and the Catholic Church transmits, an endur- 
ing sense of the obligations of the wealthy and powerful towards those less 
favourably placed. 

While the American Revolution adopted a political federation devoid of a 
social contract, the tradition of the French Revohition, as articulated by social 
democracy, sought to give a universal meaning to the paternalist ideology of 
Absolutism. The European Centre Right held to its own vision of the social 
contract a cradle-to-grave welfare regime, with generous health care and 
unemployment benefits, is complemented and underpinned by the stake- 
holder corporation. American individualism is contrasted to the European 
ideal of a public realm, embracing and sustained by ‘public parks, public 
squares, publicly-owned television, public museums, public art, public sci- 
ence and public transport’. 

In a central chapter, ‘Europe works’, Hutton sketches the achievements 
of three European enterprises—Volkswagen, Michelin and Nokia—whose 
modus operandi, he argues, challenges all the cherished nostrums of market 
economics. Despite onerous social charges, short working weeks and high 
unionization, these companies are out-producing and out-selling their US 
rivals. Because they have no truck with financial engineering, they can insist 
on spending more on R&D than do their US counterparts. And because 
ownership is stable, they do not fear takeover or conform to (let alone fake) 
short-term performance targets. Volkswagen’s largest shareholder is the 
state of Lower Saxony, with an 18.6 per cent stake and representation on the 
company’s supervisory board. (The unions are also represented, of course; 
Volkswagen workers work a 28-hour week and earn up to £23 an hour.) 
Michelin is a family-owned firm. Until recently, Nokia was incorporated 
under a Finnish law that reserved real voting rights to a minority of shares, 
under management control. 

In this account, the stakeholder structure is the product not only of a 
peculiar ownership pattern but also of public regulation. Hutton insists: 


The noton that [these companies] are in any way socialist is msible. Yet as 
capitahst enterprises, they conduct themselves very differently from their 
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American competitors, each embodying the European sensibility that its job 
is to remain faithful to the organization’s fundamental mission—in these 
three cases, respectively to make the best cars, tyres and mobile phones—and 
it ig prosecuting that mission, by integrating all their stakeholders mto the 
whole, that will enable thetr organization to grow sustainably and make prof- 
its over ime... They want to make profits and can be as hard as nails: and the 


organizations they lead are as capable of cutting corners, manipulating mar- 
kets and lobbying for special favours as any other capitalist enterprise. That is 
the nature of the Beast. But the structures and cultures ın which they operate 
drive them towards business building, rather than financial engineering. 


These ‘structures and cultures’ are fortified by corporate law and ‘a network 
of supportive financial institutions which permit the interests of the whole 
organization to come before the sole interests of the shareholders’. In each 
country, national traditions supply an element of non-market coordination: 
the social market in Germany, statism in France and social democracy 
in Finland. 

Hutton concludes the chapter with an assault on the view that the ‘indif- 
ferent performance’ and high unemployment of the 1990s have sapped 
the European model—a ‘myth’, which ‘undermines self-confidence’ and 
‘seems to validate the conservative critique’. European growth was neces- 
sarily restrained by the discipline needed to lend credibility to the new 
currency and Germany was held back by the costs of unification. The con- 
trast with job growth in the US, and even UK, is misleading—European 
workers value their free time and do not envy their American counterparts, 
toiling in the low-grade jobs so vividly exposed by Barbara Ehrenreich in 
Nickel and Dimed. 

Besides, Hutton argues, the myth is belied by the figures: between 1988 
and 1995, unemployment among men aged 25-54 was 11.9 per cent in the 
US but 11.7 per cent in Germany, Italy and France. To the extent that these 
figures shifted adversely to Europe after 1995, studies show ‘zero correlation 
between level of social spending and unemployment’. Europe will recover 
once the rigours of the euro-launch are over—as long as it does not suc- 
cumb to the ideology of ‘conservatism’. Already there are encouraging signs 
that the formidable engine of European capitalism is recovering momen- 
tum and that unemployment is just a ‘short-term by-product’ of the shocks 
it bas suffered. 

Hutton is generally much happier with business than economics. Neither 
he nor his researchers have sought to analyse the primary data on the com- 
parative performance of the leading OECD economies—still less to compose 
the sort of commanding narrative of their evolutions that Robert Brenner 
has produced. The World We're In leaves readers unaware of decisrve features 
of the (caprtalist) world: the constraints of competition are often represented 
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a8 consequences of conservative ideology; a purblind Eurodenial is main- 
tained in the face of overwhelming evidence of social failure. But while 
governments love massaging unemployment data, this is no task for inde- 
pendent observers. 

The critical faculties evident in the account of US capitalism desert the 
author once the gaze turns to Europe. We learn nothing about current trends 
of economic or social inequality in the EU—Hutton is apparently unaware of 
the outstanding work of Thomas Picketty, who reports on the recent growth 
of inequality in both France and the United States. The familiar statistics 
for the tens of thousands of victims of US gun violence are not matched by 
similar figures for those suffering racial attacks in Germany, Italy, France 
and Britain. Bad as US homicide figures undoubtedly are—around 15,000 
fatalities a year—they are far outstripped by the 40,000 annual road deaths. 
European road-death figures are the same—considerably higher, if new 
member states are included. And while the US Surgeon General's findings 
on obesity are scrutinized, no such research effort has gone into the discov- 
ery of unattractive features that might predominate in Europe. 

Only in a throwaway remark in his conclusion does Hutton acknowl- 
edge that the European unemployment rate is, in fact, a problem; one that 
he attributes solely to inadequate demand. In September 2002, official 
unemployment in the Eurozone was 8.3 per cent, with 9.8 per cent in 
Germany and 9.0 per cent in France—compared to 5.6 per cent in the 
United States. If we look at employment, rather than unemployment, a 
sharper contrast emerges. In the US, the UK, Netherlands and Norway, 
employment levels for those aged 15-64 was between 70 and 80 per cent 
in Italy, France, Spain and Germany it ranged between 55 and 65 per cent. 
Hutton’s figures on unemployment, cited above, found equivalence between 
the US and Germany only by exchiding women, men under 25 and men 
over 54; precisely the categories where unemployment is most pronounced. 
The US employment rate is roughly fifteen points above the European aver- 
age, despite a considerably higher student and prison population. While 
employees in the US are frequently subjected to long hours and poor cond- 
ttions, the Eurozone is excluding tens of millions from work something 
in the region of forty million people are condemned to unemployment 
or early retirement. 

It is true that unemployment and retirement benefits are generally more 
generous than in the United States, though these can be subject to means 
tests and cut-off points. But large numbers of those excluded from employ- 
ment feel bitter and frustrated: as they lose touch with the world of work, 
they become vulnerable to the demagogues of the right and far right—half 
of France’s three million unemployed voted for Le Pen in the first round 
of the presidential elections. The failure of continental Kurope’s Centre 
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Left governments to bring down unemployment has been the single most 
important source of their recent electoral setbacks. 

Hutton concedes that Euro-enterprises have been ruthless in shedding 
labour but sees no intrinsic feature of the European social regime as being 
responsible—notwithstanding the fact, unmentioned by him, that the ‘tax 
wedge’ added to labour costs is between 45 and 55 per cent of salaries. In 
Germany and France, pension contributions alone absorb over 19 per cent 
of salary. These social charges raise costs to employers and set up strong dis- 
incentives to some of the unemployed. In Germany an unemployed person 
with an unemployed partner, moving from unemployment to a part-time 
job, faces taxes and loss of benefit amounting to 115 per cent of what they 
earn. If they move to full-time employment, they face an 80 per cent tax 
(These and other data cited are from Economic Paper 170, May 2002, pre- 
pared by the European Commission's Directorate General for Economic and 
Financial Affairs.) 

The most disappointing feature of The World We're In is that it asks us 
to accept the European social model as the only alternative to ‘Anglo-Saxon 
capitalism’. In his account of stakeholder caprtalism, not only high labour 
exchision but the paternalist rule of banking oligarchs and large family 
firms is deemed acceptable. Hutton’s forte, one had thought, was a flow of 
more or less ingenious and plausible suggestions for the structural improve- 
ment of today’s capitalism; but his latest book is largely bereft of proposals 
for institutional reform or innovation. So far as Britain is concerned, the 
imperative is adoption of the euro; as for the Eurozone, it simply requires 
measures to restore demand. 

After its narrow squeak in the September 2002 elections, the German 
government is at last toying with the idea of raising resources not by new 
charges on employment but by levying a wealth tax. No hint of such an 
approach is given here. Nor is attention given to the EU’s failure to adopt 
more adequate and imaginative programmes of development and redis- 
tribution at continental level. The CAP and the convergence funds have 
achieved results in some of the smaller, peripheral states, especially Ireland; 
but these are very small programmes compared with US Social Security and 
other Federal programmes, which, among other things, redistribute wealth 
from rich to poor regions on a far larger scale. Notwithstanding the impov- 
erished US conception of the public realm, American universities are in 
receipt of more generous public funding than their European counterparts. 

Hutton’s indictment of the US pattern remains a strength of the book 
but it is accompanied by a tendency to downplay the remorseless advance 
of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ practices and models within Europe itself. The exchanges 
in Paris and Frankfurt used to have a capital value equivalent to only 50 
per cent of GNP; this has now risen close to 100 per cent, and Centre Left 
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governments in Germany and France have fed the process with privatiza- 
tions and reforms to company law. Hutton believes that European values will 
triumph over these substantial concessions to the stock-exchange model. 
While he insists that the large European concerns are fundamentally ori- 
ented to (long-term) profit, he portrays the threat to ‘stakeholder’ features 
as coming mainly from the ideology and value system of ‘American conserv- 
atism’ rather than the working out of inter-capitalist competition. Hutton 
does concede that Volkswagen has recently announced that its goal will be 
‘shareholder value’ and that Nokia has reverted to a more conventional cor- 
porate structure. But he doubts that this will change much. 

The Eurozone is, of course, more than large enough to defend and 
extend the social gains of its peoples; but this would require new measures 
and institutions, very different from those now in contention. The social 
model has been financed almost exclusively by heavy charges on labour, with 
the literally counter-productive result of mass unemployment and demoral- 
ization. Levies on capital, far more sweeping than anything envisaged by 
Germany’s new labour minister, could begin to address the looming defi- 
cits of European social funds, especially those linked to pensions and the 
ageing society. Instead of nearly doubling the payroll taxes, which already 
absorb a fifth of wages, the Commission could establish a Euro-pension 
funded by a continent-wide share levy, assessed at 10 per cent of annual prof- 
its. The resulting shares could be held for future income and their voting 
power used to buttress stakeholder institutions in every region. (This is, of 
course, another version of the Meidner-type levy I recommended in NLR 14.) 
Hutton may be deterred from proposing new taxes because of the looming 
danger of deflation; but unhke most other taxes, a share levy would not sub- 
tract from demand. 

One would expect a stakeholder visionary like Hutton to be a fount of 
practical ideas for rescuing capitalism from its current malaise. Instead we 
have faith in a Maginot line that has already been breached in a score of 
places. Whereas one might have imagined that Hutton would be delighted 
to advance the case for democratizing the giant pension funds, and to see 
a shareholding proletariat as the new social champion needed by his stake- 
holder regime, Europe is merely invited to get back to business-as-usual. 

The root failure of Hutton’s book is the absence of any keen sense that 
we are living through a crisis of capitalism. Part of this lies in the difficulty 
of making the figures add up—and a willingness to resort to fraud to ensure 
they do. But every capttalist crisis is also a crisis of the market institutions: 
today’s is gripping both sides of the Atlantic and affecting the nature and 
functioning of banking, accounting, corporate governance, risk assessment, 
public regulation, the tax system and much else beside. As the troubles of 
Vivendi, ABB and the German banks show, this crisis afflicts Europe no less 
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profoundly than the United States. Given the present discredit of many cru- 
cial institutions of Anglo-Saxon capitalism, it is unlikely that the end result 
will simply be the Americanization of the European economy. But even 
those whose ambition is no more than to keep everything as it is—or was— 
will have to recognize that Europe’s corporate and banking elite are more 
committed to capitalism than to paternalism. That, as Hutton might say, is 
the nature of the Beast. And the imperative of survival will lead the conti- 
nent’s key enterprises and corporations to re-invent the European model, 
shorn if necessary of its social protections, with the help of a savage capital- 
ism in the new territories to the Hast. There are alternatives; but they are not 
explored by the Hutton of The World We're In. 
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THE ECSTATIC SPIRAL 


‘Cinema is true. A story is a lie.’ So wrote Jean Epstein in 1921 in Bonjour 
cinéma, heralding the arrival of a modern art form that would supersede 
previous plots. Just as modernist painting had overturned the conventions 
of pictorial representation, cinema would undo the Aristotelian chain of 
action and consequence, revealing through the succession of images the 
fragmentary, open-ended truth of contemporary existence. But although 
several of Hpstein’s contemporaries—Dziga Vertov or Walter Ruttmann, 
for example—seemed to be working towards the creation of just such a 
Cinema, narrative convention, whether in epic, melodramatic or comic 
forms, was at the same time driving Hollywood’s inexorable rise, and has 
from the beginning remained stubbornly immune to avant-garde assault. 
The persistence of narrative could be taken as a defeat for cinematic 
modernism, marking the consolidation of the more retrograde tenden- 
cies of the ‘culture industry’. This is a view Jacques Ranciére’s new book 
resists. The most brilliant and wayward of Althusser's pupils, Ranciére has 
had a remarkably versatile and productive career since the days of Reading 
Capital; he has moved from philosophical reflections on the division of 
labour (Le Philosophe et ses pauvres) to historical research on the working- 
class imagination (La Nuit des prolétaires), critical analysis of the poetics of 
Michelet and the Annales School (Les Noms de Phistoire), political interven- 
tions on contemporary usages of democracy (Aux Bords du politique) and, 
most recently, a wide-ranging account of successive metamorphoses in the 
status of art (Le Partage du sensible), of which a powerful summary can 
be found in his essay ‘The Aesthetic Revolution and its Outcomes’ (NLR 
14). La Fable cinématographique offers a vivid, detailed application of his 
basic theoretical framework for understanding the ‘aesthetic revolution’ 
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to the art of the cinema. With it, Ranciére takes his place in the distinc- 
tively French line of outstanding film theorists that stretches from Epstein 
to Bazin, Daney to Deleuze—thinkers who have combined a passionate 
knowledge of the medium with an intellectual depth, drawing on phil- 
osophical, literary and art-historical resources, rare in the Anglophone 
world. In range and originality, La Fable cinématographique is fully the 
equal of its illustrious predecessors. 

Ranciére begins by noting that Epstein’s dream, in essence, was to 
bid farewell to an ancient Aristotelian principle: the primacy of muthos— 
intelligible plot—over opsis—sensible effect of the spectacle. But the very 
filmic materials Epstein used for his argument were, their setting tempo- 
rarily obliterated, taken from a conventional silent melodrama of the time, 
The Honour of His House. Such a paradox, in Ranciére’s eyes, is constitutive 
of the cinema as an art form. An ambition to supersede conventional rep- 
resentation for direct sensory affect—displacing mimesis by aisthesis—was 
inscribed in it from the start. At work here was what Ranciére has described 
more generally as the ‘aesthetic revolution’ in art, when stable codes of artis- 
tic expression were overturned and matter released from its subordination 
to formal constraints. The classical norms of a ‘representational regime’ 
gave way to the ‘aesthetic regime’, in a break that brought with it a series of 
strains and ambiguities—not least a tension between the active exercise of 
a creativity now unbounded by rules, and a passive adherence to the expres- 
sive force deemed inherent to the things of the world. 

Cinema could be taken as an ideal resolution of this tension—the con- 
scious eye of the filmmaker teamed with the unconscious, mechanical eye 
of the camera. But Ranciére suggests that the very passivity of the camera 
effected a restoration of the representational regime: form once again com- 
manding matter. The paradoxical nature of cinema—stemming from the 
contradiction between its technical means of conveying images and its 
imperial aims of recreating the world—set up a spiralling dialectical rela- 
tion between ‘classical’ traditions of mimesis and a ‘romantic surge towards 
direct expression. Ranciére traces oscillations and reversals between these 
across a Jong historical span, from Eisenstein, Murnau and Lang, through 
major Hollywood directors and the moment of Italan neo-realism, to the 
epoch of video in the late work of Godard. Originally published as separate 
essays, which could stand alone as perceptive studies of their subjects, here 
they have been reworked as a coherent argument covering most of what 
might still be called a Cahiers canon. 

Ranciére opens with a subtle reassessment of Sergei Eisenstein, defin- 
ing the latter's project as an alternative both to the mimetic conventions of 
the ancien régime and to the post-Revolutionary urge to document the forms 
of the new collective life. What Eisenstein instead proposed was a cinema 
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that would not wrap ideas in plots and characters, but rather convey their 
force directly through images—creating what Ranciére terms ‘an ecstatic 
art’. Eisenstein made use of imagery both of the modern and rational— 
tractors and sleek modern houses in The General Line (1929}—and of the 
ancient and mythological—cow skulls and peasant rituals in the same film. 
Though artefacts of industrial modernity were nominally deployed in trium- 
phant contrast to relics of superstition, Ranciére notes that the net effect of 
the mise-en-scène is to combine the two, in an ecstatic fusion of bright future 
and primal past. The famous milk-separator sequence in The General Line 1s 
the clearest conjunction of this kind, a celebration of mechanical rhythms 
with unmistakable sexual overtones. 

The General Line has often been criticized as propaganda for Stalin’s 
brutal collectivization, in which millions were killed, imprisoned or starved; 
the very force of its misappropriated primal motifs providing euphoric cover 
for atrocity. Ranciére, however, maintains that the unease caused by The 
General Line today stems not so much from its ideological alignment as 
from a contemporary discomfort with the delirious ambitions of modern- 
ism—a malaise brought on by the uncompromising, uncontainable nature 
of Hisenstein’s project. 

Following a splendid discussion of Murnau’s Tartuffe (1926), Ranciére 
looks at Fritz Lang’s M (1931), a crime story whose narrative mostly conforms 
to the demands of Aristotelian drama, yet also inescapably undermines 
them. For the film also contains numerous scenes that briefly suspend the 
action, not merely as a pause for breath or a device to heighten tension, but 
with a logic of their own as what Ranciére terms an ‘aesthetic plot’. Their 
purpose, in contrast to the thriller’s progress towards the apprehension of 
the criminal, is to make the viewer feel the force of ‘empty time’. This treat- 
ment of time, Ranciére observes, is a prime characteristic of the aesthetic 
regime of art—‘the lost time of flânerie or the suspended time of epipha- 
nies’ that has been integral to literature’s affective powers since Flaubert. 
But while critics such as Epstein believed that between them these shots 
could form a language of images, Ranciére notes that Lang never enter- 
tained any such illusions, since cinema necessarily combined the twin logics 
of its story and of its images. Whilst the mterruptions to the action in M 
mark a break with representational logic, Ranciére sees the dommnant mode 
of Lang’s films as one of critical mimesis—as in M, when the murderer ig 
tried by a group of low-lifes, their courtroom roles paralleling and parodying 
those of the upright citizenry. 

After this reflection on a classic of German expressionism, Ranciére 
moves to Hollywood, where he selects Anthony Mann’s movies as a 
limpid instance of classical poetics within the conflicted medium of film. 
Remarking that Westerns are typically devoted erther to the construction or 
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unravelling of a myth, he argues that Mann’s films—such as Winchester 73 
(1950), The Naked Spur (1953), The Tin Star (1957)—proffer no such mys- 
tifications. Lacking either land to defend or social roles to fulfil, Mann’s 
heroes are driven instead by specific tasks—avenging a death, retrieving 
a reward—that dictate a sequence of events that unfold according to 
strict Aristotelian logic. By contrast the films of Nicholas Ray exemplify a 
Romantic poetics of the image, whose hallmarks are a cumulative accre- 
tion of meaning, accompanied by an irretrievable sense of loss. Focusing 
on They That Live By Night (1949), Ranciére dwells on the shapes and 
gestures of innocence whose destruction is the precondition for even a 
fleeting happiness, as the encounter of the young couple heads towards 
adulthood and disaster. 

The staging of this opposition between Mann and Ray sets the scene 
for the next step in Ranciére’s argument. If cinema is ‘the art that, more 
than any other, experiences the conflict or attempts to combine the two 
poetics’ of Romanticism and classicism, does this mean that it can be con- 
ceived as the art of modernity par excellence? At this point, Ranci¢re turns 
to consider the influential theorization of film developed by Gilles Deleuze 
in his volumes Cinema 1 and 2. In the preface to Cinema 2, Deleuze spoke 
of a gradual revolution in philosophy that, over the course of several cen- 
turies, had reversed ‘the subordination of time to movement’, allowing 
time increasingly ‘to appear for itself’. In Deleuze’s view, the evolution of 
cinema had traced a speeded-up version of the same transformation, as the 
‘movement-image’—moment in a sequence of images governed by a devel- 
opmental logic—gave way to the ‘time-image’—an isolated optical-acoustic 
unit with only a weak narrative or figural lnk to other images. Where 
the movement-image was characteristc of the first decades of the cinema, 
the time-image—exemplified by Ozu’s long takes of empty interiors or the 
‘dehumanized landscapes’ of Antonioni—was for Deleuze the foundation of 
a properly modern cinema. 

Deleuze located the point of rupture between the two in the Second 
World War. It was amidst the devastation of 1945, as Europe’s physical fabric 
and traditional social order lay in ruins, that there emerged ‘situations to 
which we no longer know how to react, in spaces which we no longer know 
how to describe’. Instead of executing a sequence of actions, characters now 
gaze at constellations before which they are powerless to respond, whether 
of unbearable beauty—like Ingrid Bergman in Rossellin?s Voyage to Italy 
(1953}—or of everyday banality. These situatons never debouch into actions; 
they remain stalled and isolated, fragments in suspension where time ‘rises 
up to the surface of the screen’. 

At first glance, Deleuze’s theory appears to propose an evolutionary 
schema, capable of developing a periodization of the cinema. But Ranciére 
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points out that although in principle it pivots around the catastrophe of 
the Second World War, in practice, it offers not so much a history as a tar- 
onomy of film—in Deleuze’s own description of his work, it is an essay 
in ‘the classification of signs’. Ostensibly marking a frontier between two 
cinematic epochs, in fact the distinction between movement-image and 
time-image corresponds rather to the coexistence within Deleuze’s own 
philosophy, indebted to Bergson, of a philosophy of nature and a philoso- 
phy of spirit images conceived as matter and as form, as configurations of 
light and as figures of thought. The opposition between the two 1s, Ranciere 
argues, a ‘fictive rupture’, since they can never escape each other, but trace 
a ceaseless interversion, of which the cinema of Robert Bresson—to whom 
Deleuze devoted some of his most notable analyses—offers an uncanny 
example. At the end of a striking account of Au hasard, Balthasar (1966), 
Ranciére concludes: 


Bresson’s films and Deleuze’s theory display the constitutrve dialectic of the 
cinema. It is the art which realizes the original identity of thought and non- 
thought that defines the modern image of art and poetry. But it is also the 
art that inverts the meaning of this identity, reinstating the pretension of the 
human brain to make ttself the centre of the world and put things at its dis- 


posal. This dialectic jeopardizes at the outset any attempt to distnguish by 
specific traits two types of image, and so to fix a frontier separating a classic 
from a modern cinema. 


Where Deleuze had marked a break, Ranciére sees an ‘infinite spiral’ that 
precludes any attempt to establish a diachronic divide within the contin- 
uum of this art form. 

After exploring further twists of this spiral in the work of Rossellini— 
above all, Rome, Open City (1946)—and Godard’s La Chinoise (1967), in 
warmly admiring chapters, La Fable cinématographique ends with reflections 
on two recent and ambitious attempts to marry the history of the cinema 
to the political history of the twentieth century. Ranciére first considers 
Chris Marker’s Le Tombeau d'Alexandre (1993), a documentary film revolving 
around the Soviet director Aleksandr Medvedkin who, in the years imme- 
diately after the Revolution, traversed the country in a special ‘film-train’, 
registering working and living conditions in the new state. Born in 1900, 
Medvedkin lived in chronological lockstep with the twentieth century until 
his death in 1989. The film reconstructs his biography, mediating between 
past and present with a system of montage that offers a moving ‘fiction of 
memory’ of Russian history in images that might speak for themselves, as 
documentary truth, yet require the ‘imperious punctuation’ of a commen- 
tary that must compulsively explain what they say. 

By contrast, Godard’s vast project, Histoire(s) du cinéma, operates by 
means of what Ranci¢re calls ‘anti-montage’. Here images are uncoupled 
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from their original context, without at the same time ever being reassem- 
bled in a way that would generate meaning through their juxtapositions. 
Instead, Godard either separates shots with a blacked-out screen, leaving 
each to inhabit its own visual universe, or else superimposes images on 
one another. For Ranciére, these procedures bespeak a Romantic concep- 
tion of history, not as the recounting of a development, but as ‘a mode of 
co-presence’, of ‘shared experience in which all experiences are equivalent, 
and the signs of any one are capable of expressing all the others’. Their func- 
tion in Histoire(s) du cinéma is polemical. In Godard’s retrospection, the 
cinema was guilty of a double betrayal. Instead of being given free expres- 
sive rein, images were subjugated to demands of box-office drama imposed 
by Hollywood, and were withheld from the horrors of Nazism, their absence 
from Auschwitz a dereliction from truth. 

Of this, Ranciére justly observes that a European teleology is at work 
in Godard’s vision, whose tell-tale sign is the exclusion from his history 
of the cinema of Japan, which cannot be fitted into this construction. So 
too, in isolating images from the films of Hitchcock, Murnau, Lang or 
Dreyer as 80 many lost opportunities—consumed by the narrative conven- 
tions in which they were enfolded—and seeking to return to them their 
originary force, Godard paradoxically offers proof of cinema’s innocence 
of the charges he levels against it. For all such ‘losses’ are retrospective: 
it is only because these films were made as they were that Godard is able 
to reclaim shots from them, making from the films of others a film that 
none of them could ever have made; imposing the illumination of hind- 
sight on a past that advanced blindly through its own present. But that very 
illumination contradicts, in its turn, the intention of restoring images to 
the primal simplicity of things, sunce it depends on such exquisite video- 
graphic artifices as the superimposition, at a 9o-degree angle, of Giotto’s 
Mary Magdalene with outstretched arms onto a shot of Elizabeth Taylor 
emerging from the swimmung-pool in A Place in the Sun, to figure the 
redemption of the prostitute Hollywood itself, in the name of the immortal 
powers of the image. The guilt of the cinema 18 strictly Dostoeveskian: an 
imnocent ın search of culpability. 

La Fable cinématographique is, by any standard, a compelling work. 
Written with controlled passion and eloquence, it sketches one of the 
most comprehensive theories of film on offer. Ranciére’s love of film 1s 
transparent on virtually every page: his treatment of individual directors 
is without exception admiring. His range, however, has both generational 
and geographical limits. No director to have emerged after the sixties finds 
a place in this synoptic pantheon; nor any movie-maker outside Europe 
or Amenica. More striking 1s Rancére’s refusal of any periodization other 
than his three multi-secular regimes of art—ethical, representational, aes- 
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thetic—stretching from Plato to Greenberg. By the time he gets to Godard’s 
Histoire(s), the absence of any mention of postmodernism seems strange, 
given the way the past is there summoned as a store-house of images, 
sheer surfaces across which the filmmaker’s selective gaze is free to roam 
as if across a spatial continuum rather than a historical depth. What is this 
but a case study in Fredric Jameson’s diagnostic of postmodernism? 

So, too, Deleuze’s meditations on the time-image disruption of the 
sequence of action and consequence, the arrest of spaces and situations, 
find a fuller and more historical reading in Jameson’s account of a break- 
down in the signifying chain, as space displaces time as the key coordinate 
of the social imaginary, yielding the eerie disorientation of the ‘hysterical 
sublime’. Such references, however, exceed Ranciére’s compass. In part the 
reason may lie in the provincial seclusion that can often be the other side of 
philosophical sophistication in France. Theoretically speaking, the outside 
world might as well not exist in La Fable cinématographique, where all con- 
temporary references are strictly Gallic. But a more political logic is likely 
to be at work as well. Jamegon’s account of the postmodern links cultural 
developments to economic processes, stages of capitalism—competitive, 
imperialist and multinational—to forms of art realist, modernist and post- 
modern. Such terms, of course, imply no absolute boundary between 
forms, denoting rather a set of cultural dominants, alongside which linger 
survivals from earlier eras, and presages of later ones. 

It is this way of conceiving the history of art that Ranciére’s framework 
is designed to resist. Above all, it seeks to dispel the notions of modernity, 
let alone postmodemity, as so many commonplace illusions. Behind these 
lie reminiscences of Marx, which the theonst of the aesthetic revolution 
has set aside in homage to Foucault. For although he is never mentioned, 
the procedural model for the succession of the ‘regimes of art’ is clearly 
the ‘epistemes’ of Les Mots et les choses, famously proclaimed but never 
explained—yvast, abrupt and mysterious shifts in human relations to the 
world, that once in place allow for no development, only a fixed repertoire 
of variants. So it is with La Fable cinématographique, where the appearance 
of a new ‘regime’ of art, predating the silver screen by over a hundred years, 
furnishes a monumental background against which local changes fade away 
much as human generations vanish into geological time. Cinema in this 
vision has an ontology, but no real history, in the sense of qualitative devel- 
opment or change—its programme cannot even be said to mark a break 
with the theatre that preceded it, since Maeterlinck already set out all that 
the new technical medium might have hoped to introduce to the world, 
and behind him Schiller prefigured every potential twist and turn of the 
arts to come. What made Schiller possible is, for the moment at any rate, 
prudently left unsaid. 
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PROPHET-PARIAH 


The verdict Walter Benjamin delivered on Stefan George, a few months after 
the Nazis seized power and shortly before the poet died, still stands as his 
most appropriate epitaph: ‘If ever God punished a prophet by fulfilling his 
prophecy, then that is the case with George.’ From his beginnings under the 
aegis of French symbolism—Hymnen was published in 1890, when he was 
twenty-two—the poet had graduated to prophet well before the Great War 
and in its aftermath George’s call for a messianic leader who would redeem 
Germany was increasingly translated by the thousands of young men who 
hung on his words into support for Hitler. His publications had pioneered 
the swastika motif, albeit in a cursive form, and his last work in 1928 was 
titled Das neue Reich. 

As ideologue, George followed in the wake of Nietzsche—not that he 
would recognize any mentor later than Goethe and Hölderlin. Resolutely 
anti-Christian, anti-Enlightenment, anti-democratic and anti-feminist, he 
championed a heroic new order, a Germanized Hellas, in which a spiritual 
aristocracy would trample the old society underfoot. His message had a pow- 
erful appeal already in the Wilhelmine era, with its ambiguous relationship 
to modernity. After the trauma of Versailles, it converged with the virulent 
nationalism of the radical right. Yet even at the peak of his influence, 
George remained enough of a poet to escape any simple political reduction. 
Protestantism and Prussia were the constant bugbears of this unregenerate 
Rhinelander, as well as the despised Bürgertum. In 1914 he distanced him- 
self from the patriotic euphoria that engulfed most of his followers, and all 
but relished the prospect of German defeat. He never endorsed any political 
party, even when the triumphant Nazis claimed him as their inspiration. 

If George was in his time a towering presence in German poetry, he 
is not widely read today outside of the academic world, and no English 
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translation of his work is currently available. In technique he stood at the 
cusp of modernism, parallel to the transformation in music, as extreme 
chromaticism faltered before the new twelve-tone coinage. His concern to 
communicate the subtleties of personal experience ın delicate and ineffable 
terms appealed at this time to Schoenberg and Webern, both of whom made 
song cycles out of George's early works. ‘The Year of the Soul’, published 
in 1897, retains a certain popularity from its fine fulfilment of a perennial 
poetic function: what Norton aptly describes as ‘a kind of melancholy wash’ 
is spread over the interior landscape, giving everything a ‘slightly faded, 
somewhat elegiac cast —very much the world of Pelleas and Mdisande. Later, 
however, as he felt ‘the wind of other planets’, George’s distinctive voice 
became closely entangled with images of destruction wrought by heroic 
leaders, and it is hard to read this work today without sensing the looming 
shadow of events he himself helped to promote. 

It is strange, nonetheless, that a man whose writings and personality did 
so much to frame the cultural matrix within which Hitler could seduce the 
educated classes has been so conspicuously ignored in recent decades. Not 
only does Robert Norton’s comprehensive book have no German predeces- 
sor, it is the first biography written from outside the George circle itself, and 
it even seems that no one before Norton had systematically worked through 
the Stefan George archive in Stuttgart. 

Norton does not discuss George’s poetics in any detail, nor does he 
explore at all thoroughly the web of George’s influence, which would take 
a further volume. The closeness of focus, while clearly required for such a 
dominating subject, inevitably makes for a certain one-sidedness. Among 
George’s poetic contemporaries, for example, Hugo von Hoffmansthal plays 
an over-large part in Norton’s book, because George was in love with him 
as a precocious adolescent and sought for many years to win him to his 
circle, until Hoffmansthal forsook poetry for richer pastures. Rilke, however, 
a more pertinent comparison—likewise heavily influenced by Nietzsche, 
bending the German language to his will, and with George’s own vein of 
casual violence, which Lukács caustically noted—appears for Norton only 
when he writes an admiring letter to his older colleague, which George 
politely deflects. 

The ambiguity of George’s legacy was compounded by the timing of his 
death in December 1933. Had he survived just a few more months, he would 
either have succumbed to Nazi blandishments, or would have remained in 
Switzerland as an exile; for no German intellectual could there be a middle 
way. His return to Germany in triumph would have confirmed for history 
that George’s ‘secret Germany’ was indeed the tausendjahrige Reich; while 
Stefan George the émigré would have been the overshadowing colleague of 
Thomas Mann. After the Second World War, George’s surviving disciples 
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sought to portray his unwillingness to return to Germany as a decisive 
opposition to Hitler, but Norton reproduces for the first time a key letter 
of May 1933 which shows George ambiguous to the last while he would 
accept no post in the ‘so-called Writers’ Academy’ that the Nazis wished to 
set up, he was happy to avow himself ‘the forefather of the new national 
movement’, though ‘the laws of the spiritual and the political realms are cer- 
tainly very different’. Contrary to prevailing legend, it was only the chance 
of his illness and death that spared George a decisive choice. In either 
case, George would have remained a prominent feature of cultural history, 
strongly marked either positive or negative; but in the event, he faded into a 
twilit no-man’s-land, unclassifiable and thus almost invisible. 

There are two more specific reasons why George is an awkward figure 
with whom few nowadays seek to engage. That he was homosexual, and 
more explicitly so in his poetry than any German contemporary, might not 
in itself be a problem in these supposedly more enlightened times. But 
George was a lover of boys who would scarcely qualify in today’s terms as 
gay. His greatest passion, Maximilian Kronberger, he idealized to the point 
of proclaiming him a god, following his death at sixteen from meningits; 
the cult of ‘Maximin’ became an integral part of the George-circle’s practice. 
This overt homosexuality was at least one reason why, within a few months 
of his decease, the Nazis were quick to forget the assistance George had 
rendered them. Yet the way George’s allegiances cut obliquely across later 
evaluative categories encouraged posterity to forget him as well. George was 
never a Nazi, so his sexuality could not serve the anti-fascist trope of the 
Popular Front years that portrayed the Hitlerites as sexual perverts. But no 
more could a postwar generation aware of the Nazi extermination of homo- 
sexuals reclaim him as a pioneer of gay liberation. 

A further ambiguity surrounding Stefan George poses a still tougher 
challenge to contemporary political correctness. For in George’s ‘spiritual 
movement’, where personal loyalty to the Master played a paramount role, a 
disproportionate number of his disciples, friends and lovers were Jews. One 
strand in this was George’s own erotic taste, which focused by preference 
on a Mediterranean look that in German conditions generally meant Jewish; 
but there was no shortage of Jews among the young men, homosexual or 
otherwise, who sought him out in adulation. (Walter Benjamin himself 
recounts how as a young student in Heidelberg, he would ‘wait for hours 
on a bench in the castle park in expectation of the moment when George 
might walk by’.) The beloved Maximin was of Jewish paternity, though his 
father had converted to Catholicism on marriage. With George’s reincarna- 
tion from poet to prophet, the role of first disaple was played for many 
years by Friedrich Gundolf, whom George had renamed from his original 


Gundelfinger, and following Gundolf’s defection (he eventually marned: not 
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for convenience, which was acceptable, but for love, which was not), another 
Jewish youth, Ernst Kantorowicz, occupied a similar place in George’s affec- 
tions. In due course both Gundolf and Kantorowicz did more than anyone 
else to spread the Master's message to a wider public Gundolf through his 
magnum opus on Shakespeare and the German Spirit (he also retranslated 
the bard’s complete plays), and Kantorowicz with his best-selling biography 
of Friederich II. (Norton also notes that Goebbels had sought unsuccessfully 
to study under Gundolf, while Kantorowicz’s book was much-thumbed even 
by Hitler) Yet George also had several Jewish fnends who were not sexual 
intimates, and his longest-serving collaborator, Karl Wolfskehl, who worked 
tirelessly for three decades on George’s periodicals—the Blatter fur die Kunst 
(Pages for Art), then the Jahrbuch fur die gristige Bewegung (Yearbook for the 
Spiritual Movement}—actually managed to combine this for a while with an 
active commitment to Zionism. 

George’s rejection of anti-Semitism led in 1904 to his breaking ranks 
with a close collaborator of his early years, Alfred Schuler, who while also 
homosexual was virulently anti-Semitic—even if his re-nventon of the 
swastika motif was still to gain its notorious connotation. This staunch 
contempt for vulgar prejudice had of course a precedent in Nietzsche. But 
how to explain that in the 1920s, when anti-Semitism had become such a 
salient political slogan, Jews continued to play a prominent part in a move- 
ment that did so much to undermine the secular and democratic order? 
Norton does not tackle this question, though it is now belatedly being dis- 
cussed, and an international symposium on George’s relationship to the 
German-Jewish community was held two years ago in Potsdam—aunder the 
joint auspices of the Moses Mendelssohn Centre for Jewish Studies and 
the Castrum Peregrini, based in Amsterdam, which maintains the George 
legacy. A preliminary response might he along the following lines. As tradi- 
tional anti-Semitism merged into the insidious modern variety fuelled by 
Social Darwinism (the characteristic ideology of the impenalist age), the 
majority of young German Jews, with whatever false consciousness was 
needed, still identified with the Reich and even saw the Great War as the 
occasion to prove they were as German as anyone else. For the minority 
sensitive enough to grasp that the oppression they faced was precisely a phe- 
nomenon of the twentieth century, one escape route was offered by socialist 
internationalism, a second by Zionist separatism, though each in its way 
meant a radical break with their cultural inheritance. But there was also a 
third possibility, which likewise attracted many of the brightest and best a 
renascent Germany purified of its ‘bourgeois’ accretions, unified by its spir- 
itual culture and inspired anew by the revered heritage of the Greeks. 

Following the Nazi seizure of power, the majority of George’s followers 
threw in their lot with Hitler, while for most of his Jewish supporters their 
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allegiance came to seem an embarrassing mistake. After 1945, in any case, 
the Georgean message could no longer have any appeal beyond an insignifi- 
cant sect. Yet Stefan George did leave a legacy that Norton rather underplays. 
Among his new disciples in the 19208 were the three von Stauffenberg 
brothers, the youngest of whom, Claus, eventually organized the plot to kill 
Hitler, and himself placed the abortive bomb in July 1944. As Norton points 
out, the plotters’ aim was in no way democratic: their manifesto remained 
loyal to George’s hierarchical principles. Yet everything has to be judged 
in its historical context, and in the appalling conditions of the Nazi state 
there were only three ideologies that inspired their adherents to death-defy- 
ing resistance: Communism, the personalist Christianity of the Confessing 
Church, and the ‘secret Germany’ of Stefan George. 


David Fernbach’s translation of Bluebeard’s Chamber. the Guilt Theme in Thomas 
Mann by Michael Maar will be published by Verso in 2003. 
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INCORPORATING ART 


In August 1998, a 35-metre high reproduction of Vincent Van Gogh’s Starry 
Night Sky over the Rhéne was hung from an empty building on a busy 
roundabout in Taipei. Lauded at the time as an exemplum of ‘public art, 
the image formed part of the marketing strategy of the Dutch bank ABN- 
AMRO, which also included a mock self-portrait of Van Gogh proudly 
holding up one of the bank’s credit cards. Strikingly successful—ABN— 
AMRO reportedly issued 180,000 cards within six months of starting the 
campaign—the ploy is no less breathtaking in its brazen appropriation of 
culture for commercial purposes. This 18 not, of course, an isolated instance: 
global conglomerates now directly dominate many of the structures of the 
art world. Seventy per cent of exhibition costs in the US and Europe are 
met by private sponsors, with corporate giants prominent among them. The 
CEOs of multinationals sit on the boards of public arts institutions, which 
increasingly deploy the niche-marketing tactics and competitive hard sell of 
the business world. Permanent monuments to corporate sponsors decorate 
galleries’ halls—sometimes outliving the fraudulent or bankrupted organ- 
izations to which they pay homage. Corporate logos patrol the entrances 
to almost every cultural space. The Whitney has become the McDonalds 
of the museum world; the Tate logo sells paint and picture frames; the 
Guggenheim has transmuted itself into a global franchise. 

The close and complex relationship between the state, private money and 
the arts has long been a site of contestation. Chin-tao Wu's lively empirical 
study focuses on a specific moment of pohtically engineered change within 
this nexus: the eighties’ shift towards a new sort of corporate intervention 
within the Anglo-Saxon art world and with it ‘the transformation of art 
museums from purveyors of a particular elite culture to fun palaces for an 
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Increasing number of middle-class art consumers’. Wu traces both the inter- 
ventions by the Thatcher and Reagan administrations and the increasingly 
sophisticated and far-reaching penetration of the art world by the business 
sector. In doing so, she provides a foundational investigation, intensely 
researched, enlightening and’ often eloquent. Privatising Culture is written 
with refreshing directness by an art historian who, while refraining from 
constructing herself as the ‘other’, nonetheless brings to bear the clarity 
of an outside view often absent from Western art-historical discourse. 

At first sight, the vastly different configurations of the cultural fields of 
the US and the UK make the tracking of parallel conjunctures between the 
two appear a perilous business. American art institutions—the Whitney, 
Guggenheim, Getty—are famously the private endowments of multimillion- 
aires, members of the founding family traditionally dominating the trust. 
The major British galleries, even when founded, like the Tate, by private for- 
tunes, have long been owned and administered within the public domain. 
Wu makes a powerful case, however, for the ambiguous status of US muse- 
ums, documenting their many direct and indirect subsidies to show that, in 
many respects, they are indeed ‘public institutions’. Though her account of 
the politically sponsored corporate push into the art world often needs quali- 
fication in the American case, the comparison between the two is nearly 
always illuminating. 

An early chapter sketches the methods and philosophy of the status 
quo ante, touching on the New Deal’s Federal Arts Project and, in Britain, 
the wartime Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts under 
the chairmanship of John Maynard Keynes, precursor to the post-war Arts 
Council—both state-funded projects whose initial focus was on increasing 
public access to the arts. The Arts Council's remit—to ‘develop and improve 
the knowledge, understanding and practice of the arts’—was reiterated in 
the legislative mandate of the American National Endowment for the Arts, 
set up under the ‘Great Society’ public-spending programme of the Johnson 
administration in 1965. 

In one of the book’s strongest sections, Wu details the ways in which 
the neoliberal administrations of the eighties—under the bamner of cutting 
public-spending costs and allowing free rein to the private sector—engaged 
in a ruthless reshaping of both institutions, with an explicit programme of 
increasing corporate involvement. In the bhint words of Norman St John- 
Stevas, Thatcher’s first Arts Minister: ‘State-side expansion has come to an 
end... We must look to the private sector for new sources of money. That’s 
where the possibilities of the future lie.’ The onslaught threw the liberal custo- 
dians of the art world into disarray, with Nicholas Serota—later the promoter 
of the publicity-hungry Turner Prize—voicing alarm that cash cuts might 
extinguish the museums’ primary activities of scholarship, conservation and 
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education. In another echo from a lost age, Thomas Meser, then director of 
the Guggenheim, proudly claimed: ‘We would never rent out the museum’. 

Together with the budget cuts—public spending was alleged to have cre- 
ated a ‘culture of dependency—came concerted attempts to lure private 
easier arts through tax breaks. Both administrations also promoted 

the supposedly non-political arena of the gallery world as an ideal space 
for commercial and financial elites to fraternize with politicians—adding a 
high-cultural veneer to the lobbying process. Frank Hodsoll, Reagan’s ex- 
State Department placeman at the NEA, personally scrutinized every grant 
application, vetoing funds for radical artists—a Hans Haacke and Lucy 
Lippard forum, for instance—and clamping down on non-mainstream ‘alter- 
native space’. Market ideology was internahzed to such an extent that at 
one point, when the Arts Council was searching for private funds to main- 
tain its blue-chip collection, chairman Peter Palumbo proposed selling off 
the works instead. He was only stopped when colleagues pointed out that 
the sale was illegal. 

Both the NEA and the Arts Council were actively promoted as vanguards 
of privatization, championing corporate involvement in the arts and, in the 
process, legitimating the blurrmg of boundaries between the public and 
private spheres. The ambiguous and contentious symbiosis of the two is 
a recurrent theme here—from the use of government funds to set up the 
Association for Business Sponsorship of the Arts in the UK, to the veil of 
secrecy surrounding the operations of public museums. The private sphere 
parasttically fed off the legitimacy of its public counterpart, whilst circum- 
venting the demands for accountability that characterize the latter. Yet, as 
Wu documents, although the private sector blazons its sponsorship across 
the facades of national art institutions, ın Britam at least public sources still 
contribute the majonty of general funds. While lottery-funded millennium 
projects are hailed for their independence from state finance, when they fail 
on the free market—the Leeds Armouries being a prominent example—it is 
public money that staves off ignominious collapse. Under Clinton and Blair 
as under Reagan and Thatcher, private interests are congratulated and the 
public expenses underpinning their triumph dismissed. 

The centrepiece of Privatising Culture is an ambitious sociological analy- 
sis of the changing character of the trustees of the Whitney and the Tate 
over the last three decades—a virtually untouched area of research. Wu 
tracks the arrival of a new corporate elite, eprtomized at the Whitney by 
real-estate millionaire Adolph Alfred Taubman, sentenced to a year’s impris- 
onment in April 2002 for his price-fixing at Sotheby's. Thatcher often 
intervened personally in such appointments, ensuring that David Verey, 
CEO of Lazard Brothers merchant bank, was appointed a trustee of the 
Tate Gallery Foundation in 1989. Gilbert de Botton was welcomed as a Tate 
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trustee in 1985 after his company, Global Asset Management, donated funds 
that ensured a Francis Bacon exhibition went ahead; de Botton himself, Wu 
notes, coincidentally collects Bacon, and three oil paintings he owned were 
included in the show. In the new climate, commercial collectors were given 
ample chance to exploit their privileged insider positions. Charles Saatchi’s 
purchase of twelve paintings by Francesco Clemente after plans had been 
made to mount an exhibition of his work at the Whitechapel Gallery is only 
one of many examples. 

Wu does not attempt to glorify as democratic—let alone egalitarian— 
the regime that went before. The trusts and committees of the British art 
world had traditionally been run by ‘persons of experience and goodwill’— 
decoded by Raymond Williams as ‘the state’s euphemism for its informal 
ruling class’. Thatcher's ‘favourite businessmen’ may have been narrower 
in cultural and political outlook than the Great and Good, but were scarcely 
more of an elite. In the US there was, if anything, less of a break between 
the traditional trustees and the arrivistes, but Wu points up the difference 
in motivation between the old school—Mrs J. D. Rockefeller III, for exam- 
ple, explaining her long-term involvement with the New York MoMA: ‘I was 
brought up to believe you should be of service to your community —and 
the new. For George Weissman, board chairman of Philip Morris Inc and 
Whitney Museum trustee, ‘Our basic decision as a corporation was not in 
the art [it] was that we had to have an identity different from the rest of 
the tradition-bound [tobacco] industry.’ The sentiment was reflected in the 
Philip Morris slogan, one of which Louis XIV would have approved: ‘It takes 
art to make a company great’. 

At the same time, the major art institutions moved to embrace the ambi- 
tions of the commercial sector, with an erplosion of blockbuster shows. For 
the Objects of Desire exhibition, sponsored by BMW, the Hayward Gallery 
converted itself into a car showroom. The national museums began to hire 
themselves out as venues for company parties through exclusive corporate- 
membership programmes. Named galleries—the Sainsbury wing—offered 
the chance for a more permanent alliance: ‘By the end of the 1980s, whether 
in Britain or America, art museums had become just another public-relations 
outpost for corporations.’ 

The second half of the book explores the use the multinationals have made 
of the art space offered to them—the marketing strategies, the corporate 
art awards, the company art collections and office-based exhibitions—and 
the hybridized social phenomena that result. Invoking Bourdieu’s theory of 
cultural capital, Wu argues that contemporary art functions as a form of 
symbolic currency, which can be turned to matenal advantage by those with 
enough wealth to acquire it in the first place; the interest of CEOs in becom- 
ing donors, for example, stems not only from the prestige and goodwill 
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garnered by their corporations through association with the art establish- 
ment, but also from the social status they themselves accrue. Here, Wu 
modifies Paul DiMaggio’s notion of a new breed of ‘cultural capitalists’ to 


_ characterize a specifically managerial elite. 


The allure of contemporary art, the still-potent bourgeois cult of the art- 
ist’s personality and the strong association of the avant-garde with innovation 
can all provide the business world with valuable marketing tools. Arts spon- 
sorship 1s also extremely cheap. For the price of two and a half minutes on 
prime-time television, BP can have their logo emblazoned outside the Tate all 
year long. Galleries in corporate offices serve to gentrify the neighbourhood 
and increase commercial property prices, while contemporary art collec- 
tions, bought and maintained with the help of generous tax policies, provide 
not only cultural capital but the added bonus of a lucrative investment—as 
IBM can only have appreciated when they were forced to sell off 90 per 
cent of their collection in 1995, after suffering bad losses. The visual arts’ 
predominantly middle-class, upper-income audience is highly sought after 
as consumers, whom sponsoring corporations can target with their prod- 
ucts while they assimilate to their brand the qualities—beauty, tranquillity, 
luxury, drama, mystery, innovation—associated with any particular artist. 
Global conglomerates with particularly bad press—petroleum, tobacco, the 
arms industry—can deploy the cultural capital gained through arts patron- 
age to improve their standing: the Guggenheim and the Met both rang the 
New York City Council to protest against a ban on public smoking that 
might have adversely affected Philip Morris, one of their major sponsors. 

Youth-orientated brands tap into the arts arena in a more imaginative 
and perhaps more disturbing way; some artists, at least, have been happy 
to collude: Rachel Whiteread’s ‘House’ label for Becks beer, or Chns Ofil?s 
oil, glitter and elephant-dung painting of an Absolut vodka bottle. Becks 
also sponsors the ICA ‘Futures’ prize—gaining, in the process, the integ- 
rity of iconoclasm at the same time as ‘instant establishment’. Sponsoring 
prizes also ensures that the company will be mentioned in press reviews. 

While Wu's fieldwork 1s striking—the book includes the results of a 
survey and questionnaire she conducted with the curators of corporate art 
collections in the US and UK—the difficulty of obtaining data renders some 
of her propositions unverifiable. There is also a faint sense of tautology 
threaded through some of the analysis: the historical account argues con- 
vincingly that socially privileged trustees are selected purely for their ability 
to attract funds; later, survey evidence confirming the homogeneity of their 
elite backgrounds is offered as sociological revelaton. More importantly, 
while there is some reference to traditions of arts patronage, there is little 
historical comparison. Even in the days of assured public funding, muse- 
ums were never autonomous but were bound by nets of private interests, 
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albeit those ofless brazen and self-promoting donors and patrons. Corporate 
ideologues and buyers delight in comparing themselves to the Medicis; it 
would have been good to have had Wu at her most deprecating on this. A 
better precedent for the transformation of arts patronage over the last dec- 
ades might be the rise of merchants and industrialists to the boards of art 
institutions in the nineteenth century. 

Privatising Culture presents a clearer picture of the political processes 
of the eighties, and their effects on art institutions, collection and display, 
than of art-historical developments. To what extent were the Reaganite and 
Thatcherite programmes, and the commercial sponsorship drives that fol- 
lowed them, ideologically motivated against the radical art of the sixties and 
seventies? How should we understand the relation between their political 
conquests and the broader social shifts and transformations of the penod, 
the ubiquity of the market, the dawn of postmodernism, the aestheticization 
of the economic sphere? Above all, what are the implications of these devel- 
opments for the actual production of art? While Wu states that corporate 
collecting influences art trends, and briefly warns of the business world’s 
power to diminish or sanitize critical art, she does not expand on this, 
beyond cautioning that contemporary art risks becoming the accomplice to a 
new cultural hegemony. A greater consideration of the implications on artis- 
tic practice would have sat well with her penetrating analysis of enterprise 
culture. For example, there are only fleeting references here to Hirst and the 
‘artist-as-brand’ mentality that characterizes his work and that of his cohorts, 
yet the idea of the artist as a sort of ‘culture broker’—or, to borrow a term 
devised by Simon Ford and Anthony Davies, a ‘culturepreneur—is surely 
relevant here: a product of the new intimacy between art and business, a true 
child of the Thatcher era, schooled for commercial success and trained as 
much in the art of the social network as in painting. Wu discerns a mytholo- 


gized centre to the ‘enterprise culture’ in the corporate elite who pull the’ 


strings of the art world; yet perhaps the more disturbing implications of 
that ethos lie in the proliferation of commercially pleasing but vacant work 
emerging from art schools. 

There is an inevitable reductionism in conflating the art world with other 
institutions—education, healthcare, transport—that have suffered similar 
neoliberal onslaughts. Wu's argument that public arts bodies within capitalist 
democracies may confidently be expected to cater for the needs of the popu- 
lation has to be called into question: the ‘services’ that art provides defy easy 
summary. The relation between art, and its autonomy, and the market, and its 
power, has always been more fraught and complex. Mark Rectanus’s Culture 
Incorporated, covering the cultural terrain of post-unification Germany and 
the US from a more theoretical perspective, provides a valuable point of 
comparison; Rectanus is stronger on the impact of privatization on artistic 
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production, but less informed by the hard socio-economic data that Wu’s 
inquiry unearths. Clearly, there are elements of art’s latent exclusivity that 
feed into its commodification, and the artist’s reputation is always bound 
by the market in some form. Wu castigates once politically motivated artists 
such as Cindy Sherman for selling out to corporate giants like Calvin Klein. 
But is the initial radicality of a work of art necessarily extinguished because 
it may, eventually, end up in the hands of private dealers? 

Wu rightly stresses the different meanings that art can take on within 
the milieu of corporate space, instancing a work by Haacke, explicitly critical 
of multinational intervention in the arts, which has been hermeneutically 
transformed by its exhibition in the offices of the Gilman Paper Company, 
now coming to stand for the enlightened self-awareness of the business 
sector. In a lighter moment Wu relates how, at a law firm cocktail party, one 
employee used a minimalist Donald Judd sculpture as a place for his empty 
wine-glass. The incident 1s meant to indicate the philistimism underpinning 
the crass exploitation of the art world by the corporate sector; does it imply 
that more discreet commercial interests—perhaps also better versed in art 
theory—would be more calmly tolerated? While Wu acknowledges that the 
corporate infiltration of the art world has had limited, if mixed, positive 
repercussions—significant increases in numbers of visitors to galleries, for 
instance—these positions are not argued out. 

Privatising Culture has a polemical point to make alongside its empirical 
contributions. Wu’s prose 1s at its most lucid and provocative in the book’s 
conclusion. Here she plots the dismal trajectory of public arts funding, and 
the intensified branding of the art world under Clinton and Blair, before 
giving an account of the aggressive global expansionism of art institutions 
such as the Guggenheim, whose Bilbao franchise has cost Basque taxpay- 
ers up to $400 million without giving them any say in the content or 
nature of exhibitions. Wu pointedly asks if such undertakings are not a new 
form of cultural imperialism, ending with an insightful argument against 
the forces seeking to entrench a Western hegemony in the visual arts. 
She points to the fragility and long-term instability of such developments, 
observing that a hegemonic position is, after all, never absolute. Perhaps, 
paradoxically, art offers one of the more viable sites of contestation. Old 
avant-garde revolutions may now seem compromised, but as strange new 
cultural mutations unfold on the global scene, who knows what transforma- 
tions await us? As some recent internet work has demonstrated, when the 
market provokes it enough, art can not only bite back but also exist from 
this very act of resistance. 


Sarah James ts working on a doctoral thesis at the Courtauld Institute. 
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